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MILL  AGENT 

AND 


General  Commission  Merchant 

Dr.  0*  Hart  Merriam, 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Room  201,  Sixton  Bank  Bldf..  Tel7 
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S 


Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.       2/5/09. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sir: 


On  the  25th  of  January  I  wrote  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  regard  to 
specimens  of  baskets  made  by  the  Panamint  Indians,  which  I  suppose  are  located  in  Inyo  Co. 
Oal.  between  Death  Valley  and  Owens  Lake.  I  have  also  written  to  other  people  in  regard  to 
this  matter  but  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any  information.  No  one  seems  to  know  anything 
about  these  Indians,  notwithstanding  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Prof,  lason's  work 

If  you  cnn  give  me  any  information  as  to  where  one  or  more  specimens  of  these 
Indians  work  might  be  obtainable ,  it  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  me . 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  purchased  Indian  baskets  during  my  various  trips  to  the 
far  west,  and  for  a  long  time  past  have  been  devoting  my  time  and  attention^to  securing 
specimens  of  each  tribes  work.  I  have  progressed  far  enough  along  this  line/that  I  desire 
to  complete  it  if  possible,  and  I   may  have  to  ask  for  some  information  and  some  assistance 


from  people  like  yourself  who  are  thoroughly  posted. 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  regard 
you  in  advance  for  any  information  you  may  send. 


ejt^l   want  to^t^^tpk 


SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 


MEMORANDUM 


January  19,   1904 


9«ar  Doctor  Marrlamt 

It  nevBr   ralna  but  It  poura.   I  have 
dlacovered  In  the  wrapping  of  a  muiwny  from  Par 
another  example  of  our  hackot Itching.   I  have 
It  now  from  the  mounds,  the  Pomo  Indians,  the 
Mohave,  and  the  necropolis  of  Ancon. 

Yours  sincerely. 


L<\  So) 
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UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 


S.  P.  LANGLEY 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution 
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SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 


S.  P.  LANGLEY 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution 

RICHARD  RATHBUir 

AMiitant  S«oreUr7,  in  charge  of 
U.  S.  National  Muieam 


WASHiNQTON,  D. Cm         April  23,   1904 


D«ar  Boetor  Merrluit 

Doctor  Hrdllcka  ttlla  «•  that  you  rtad  a  flr«t-rate 
pap«r  on  th«  Califtemia  trll)«i,  at  the  •••ting  of  th^  An- 
thropological Soel«ty  last  Tuesday  night.       You  know  that 
h«  ipont  contldarabla  tliw  In  th«  low^r  part  of  th«  state. 
In  Arliona  and  In  Uaxleo,  making  itudloe  In  physical  an- 
thropology ef  the  different  trlhes  of  that  area. 

Are  you  going  to  publish  this  paper?       If  so,   I  should 
like  to  have  the  title  to  put   In  my  bibliography  of  basket- 
ry, because  anything  that  la  4on«  to  clear  up  problems  of 
Identification  there  la  of  the  greatest  value. 

Tours  sincerely. 


7  -V  L 


<    ' 


^^sssst 


SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 


S.  P.  LANQLEY 

•fORETARY,  •MITHtOKlAW  INSTITUTION 


WASHiNOTONt  D.  Cm        May   1b  tf   1903* 


Dr.  C.   Hart  Merrlam, 


Department  of  Agriculture, 


V/ashlngton,  D*    C. 


Dear  Doctor  Merriam: 


Would  it  "be  convenient  .for  you  to  die- 
tate  a  few  words  concerning  the  question  of  color  In  bas- 
ketry of  your  collection?   I  want  to  get  a  list  Of  your 
color  plants  and  their  tribes.   I  mean  both  the  natural 

( 

color  in  the  woods  and  the  dye  stuffs  used  anciently  to 


produce   color.      I  have  nothing  to   do  with  modern  white  man»s 
dyes.      This  would  give  me  a  greatj  lift,    if  not   imposing 
too  much  on  your  good  nature • 


I  am. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Acting  Head  Curator. 


.-jv 


SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 


UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 


S.  P.  LANGLEY 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution 

RICHARD  RATHRUN 

AuliUnt  Seoretarj,  in  oharge  of 
U.  S.  National  MoMum 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.    ^^(^p^^  ^  f. 
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SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 


S.  P.  LANGLEY 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution 

BIOHARD  BATHBUK 

iMUtant  SeoreUry,  In  ohmrg«  of 
U.  8.  National  MoMam 


WASHINQTON,  D.  C,       July    If     1904. 


L 


Dear  Doctor  Merrlam: 

I  was  very  glad  this  morning  to  receive  a  copy  of  your 
pamphlet  on  the  Distribution  of  Indian  Trlbea  In  the  South- 
ern Sierra,  and  am  glad  that  It  came  in  time  to  add  to  the 
bibliography  of  my  new  book  on  basketry. 

If  you  should  happen  to  be  going  near  our  northern 
boundary  this  sunmer.  please  wake  up  the  people  on  the  ques 
tion  of  the  proper  classification  of  imbricated  ware. 

Did  you  not  find  Miss  Nicholson  an  enthusiastic  young 


woman. 


I  think  I  wrote  you  that  she  fell  in  love  with 


the  author  of  this  pamphlet 


Sincerely  yours^ 


O?^^ 


/X-O^l 


/  r 


SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 


S.  P.  LANGLEY 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution 

RICHARD  RATHBUN 

▲Mlitant  Secretary,  In  charge  of 
U.  S.  National  Muaenm 


WASHINOTON,  D.  c.  May  17,  1904. 


Doctor  C.  Hart  Merriam, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sir; 


ProfesBor  Mason  has  been  confined  to  him  home 
for  two  weeks  hy  sickness,  hut  wishes  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  vocabularies  of  "basketry 
that  were  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  E.  L.  McLeod,  last  year 


The 


Professor  thinks  that  you  would  like  to  look 


over  these,  and  he  says  you  are  quite  welcome  to  use 
any  of  the  material  that  you  desire. 
The  manuscript  is  In  his  office. 

Respectfully  yours. 


A  First-class  Livery  and  Feed 
Stable  is  connected  with  the 
Hotel.  Orders  for  teams  by 
Telegraph  will  receive  our^ 
Immediate  Attention 


INDEPENDENCE  HOTEL 
R  Levy,  Proprietor 


^ 


lNr>Fn»"prNr>F:NCK 


lOO 


Y- 


X^^^ 


pv^^^L,,^ 


If^MEMORlALli^ 
•     MVSEVM     • 

l^l  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK  [[^ 


^3^       ^T       V  Oct.    6,     1903, 


Dr,  C,  Hart  Merriam, 

Care  Miss  Eastwood, 


Academy  of  Sciences, 
City. 


I,l[y  Dear  Sir: 


I  am  desirous  of  meeting  you  soon  and  v/hile  you  are  in  the 
city  next  time  if  you  can  give  me  a  few  minutes  of  your  precious 
tine  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  call  at  any  place  and  time  that 
you  may  appoint. 


■til 


Very  truly  yours, 


6.  ^ 


.^ 


^mh. 


C/f'^is.rir^t.ty-Aco^/fiL'A-      ^i 
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ly^KUji^      '^ 


/.<jx.£j2,     C^  ^£4/ty7i^^ 


SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 


UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 


8.  P.  LANOLEY 

HeeiltTARV,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


WASHINGTON,  D.  c,        Marcli  4,    1903. 


Mr.  C«  Hart  Kerr  lam, 

Director,  Biological  Survey, 
Agricultural  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C» 


Dear  Doctor  Merrlam: 


In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  2nd, 


with  reference  to  "basket  turned  over  to  you  last  Saturday 
and  asking  vrtiy  it  was  entered  in  the  Museum  catalogrue  and 
why  it  was  sent  as  an  exchange,  I  heg  to  submit  the  following 
explanation:   On  October  6,  1902,  fire  specimens  of  "basketry 
were  received  by  express  at  the  Museum  and  were  first  entered 
as  a  deposit,  accession  No.  7881.   On  Lieutenant  Emmons* 
arrival,  after  he  had  reserved  one  of  two  for  himself,  the 
others  were  turned  over  to  the  Museum  as  an  exchange  and  were 
taken  up  on  October  20th  as  accession  No.  40, 055 •   We  were 
not  aware  until  February  8,  1903,  when  a  letter  was  received 
from  Lieutenant  Eminons,  that  one  of  these  baskets  had  been 
given  to  you.   I  regret  that  it  was  sent  to  you  as  an  exchange, 


C«  H«  M«   2« 


but  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  red  tape  that  haB  to  he 
gone  throug}!  with  in  getting  an  accession  off  of  our  books; 
hence  the  error* 

Hoping  that  this  explanation  is  satisfactory^  I  ami 

Very  sincorel;^  yours, 


^ 


Administrative  AsslBtant. 


/ 


Harry  l  George 


MILL  AGENT 

AND 


General  Commission  Merchant 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 

Rotm  201.  SaiUi  Bilk  BIdik.  Ttl.  SCS  Hitai 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Gvardian  Trial  BIdf..  tttm  8 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Bo«m29tEii«lo»nBldf..  TtU  Tri  Stale   17T5 


C*  Hart  Merriam, 


St  Josephy  Mo.     2/lf!/09 


Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  .snt   to  thar*  you  very  "uoh  for  your  lettor  of  the  8th  and  your  offer 

of  aasistanoa  in  e.curin,  for  «  one  or  .ore  apecLena  of  Pana^nt  bas.eta.  1  notlc.  you 
etat.  you  .xpeot  to  ,or.  in  California  and  Savada  during  tha  ooMn,  sprine  and  au^er.  and 
tHat  if ''X  .is.  you  ,ii.  .eap  an  aye  out  for  Pana^int  .aa.ets^  X  Hara.it.  ^^  •^;; 
secure  t.o  apeoi»na  ,hioh  .ill  -et  ,it.  your  approval.  I  .no,  fro.  your  .ail  .no,n  repute 

tion  they  "ill  be  what  they  should  be.  ,  ,    .  „,  .h. 

I  would  also  U.e  to  »ke  use  of  your  services  while  in  that  part  of  the 
country  if  you  .ee  anything  that  oould  be  added  to  the  collection  of  an  enthusiastic  col- 
lector, you  are  herewith  authorised  to  secure  ^^."^'^'''^2.  to  the  U.i.ed  States  ™seu.. 

in  looking  over  prof .  Otis  Mason's  confioution  to  the  Unl 

*,  .A     «id  I  feel  sure  you  have  a  collection  o.f  baskets 
I  notice  your  na«>  frequently  mentioned,  add  I  feel  sur  y  ^,^^^^   ^„  „p„i- 

that  ate  hardly  second  to  any  in  the  country.  Therefore,  you  are  well  quaUfied  by 

ence  to  help  anyone  needing  ^^'^^"''^  ^^^^^,_  ,,,.  ,„.  ,,e  Indian  agent 

I  recently  secured  two  baskets  from  i-ori,  „  ,  ,„ 

ended  that  I  write  to  Indefendenoe ,  Bishop  and  Big  Pin. .  Oal ,  in 
at  that  point  who  reco»ended      I  ,„,,^„aence  but  di.  »rite  to 

^  search  for  baskets.  1  have  not  written  to  B   P  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^_ 

P-l   ae  I  have  had  sooe  business  with  Kinnie  C.  Ken   f  . 
Bishop,  oal.  as  I  ^^^^^  especially  in  Pana»xr.t 

However .  I  feel  that  through  you  aid  1  can  s.  ^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^_ 

baskets  and  will  be  a  little  bit  slow  about  writing  to  aryo 

ther  from  you.  aocpest,  and  if  you  desire 

T  •  1 1  h.  verv  rlad  to  respond  to  any thine  that  you  sngre 

,he  money  in  advance,  can  arrange  to     y  ^^^^  ^^  ^   ^^^^^^,^„, 

However,  the  possibilities  are  that  my  reputation 

6""""'"-  ,  ,   ,„  ,c„r  invitation  to  see  your  baskets  whe.  ne.t  in  7,ash- 

1  wnnt  to  thank  #ou  for  your  ^^  ^^^ 

«  t.  1   Ar>   ^^Ac^hirrton  recently  aurmg  t.ii^ 

in,ton.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  ..ashingt  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^, 

*^«„  and  could  have  availed  myaeii  o 
National  V/ater^ays  convention,  and  o  ,^,  National  Museum  quite 

,...  collection  .ad  1  .no.n  ..e.e  to  have  W  you. 


Harry  L  George 


MILL  AGENT 

AND 


General  Commission  Merchant 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Ko«m20L  Sutra  Buk  BM^.  Ttl.  3839  Hata 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

SvardUB  Trust  BIdf ..  iMm  6 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

lorai  231  EaMoDtt  BIdf..  Ttl.  TrI  Stilt   1715 


St.  Joseph^  Mo. 


frequently  and  absorbed  all  that  I  could  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  there,  and  came  home 

full  of  ideas  that  have  resulted  in  asking  a  great  many  questions  from  different  sources • 

1  want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  offer  of  assistance  and  beg  leave  to  assure  you 

same  is  thoroughly  appreciated.  Your  work  in  Balifornia  and  Nevada  will  doubtlesn  bring  you 

Indians  ,  xu^,,  ux 

in  touch  with  the  Washoe,/ of  whose  work  I  have  two  ordinary  specimens.  I  have  never  thought 

it  worth  while  to  write  to  Mr.  Cohn  at  Carson  City  in  regard  to  his  collection,  believing 
that  my  trips  to  California  would  bring  me  better  opportunities.  However,  a.  you  have  of- 
fered your  servicer,  to  me  in  securing  Panamint  specimens,  I  would  like  to  presume  on  same 
and  ask  you  to  send  me  a  few  of  anything  else  you  may  gather  during  your  work  in  Eastern 

California  and  Western  Nevada. 

My  desire  has  been  more  to  get  together  a  misceU^aneous  colle^ion  than  to  con- 
fine my  efforts  to  any  one  tribes  work. 
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A  Weekly  Journal  of  the  Rod  and  Gtin 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.    J« 

Dr.   c.  Hart  Merrlara, 

1919   16th  St. , 

Washington  > 
My  dear  Merrlam:- 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBUSHING  CO. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 
BOOKS  ON  OUTDOOR  SPORTS    J« 


No.  346  Broadway 


York^ I)eo.©ni]t?»  24th.,...iaQl.^ 


D.C 


Thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  2l8t«  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
all  the  kind  things  that  you  s^y,  and  very  much  gratified  that  i  should 
have  had  the  good  luck  to  send  you  something  that  you  want. 

Now  about  something  quite  different.  i  have  just  seen  Gar- 
land here,  who  tells  me  that  he  metLummls  at  Laguna  some  time  ago,  and 
that  Lummls  spoke  to  him  ahout  his  proposed  Indian  League. 

Oar  lam  is  very  much  Interested  in  it,  and  in  his  simple  heart- 
ed enthusiasm  wishes.  In  connection  with  Thompson,  or  seton,  or  seton 
Thompson,  and  myself  to  send  out  a  letter  at  once  and  rake  In  Influen- 
tial people  for  the  league.   i  suggested  to  him  that,  since  this  was 
I« womls ' idea ,  as  I  understood  It,  or  at  all  events,  first  broached  by 
him,  it  would  hardly  be  the  proper  thing  to  act  independently  of  him. 
Oarland  agreed  that  that  was  so,  and  proposed  to  draft  a  letter  which 
he  and  I  should  send  out  to  Lunmls. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea,  if  you  agree, 
for  you  to  suggest  toL'ummis  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  tils  thun- 
der being  stolen  unless  he  starts  his  league  without  very  much  delay. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  Intimate  that  Oarland  would  intentionally 
do  anything  of  this  kind,  but,  as  you  and  I  know,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
people  about  who  are  seeking  for  advertising  at  any  cost,  and  who  would 

\ 

I 

not  hestlate  to  appropriate  a  good  idea. 


.ir  ,.-,  'm-  ■  •^- 


<.  Dr.  C.H.M, 


-2 


mm 


I  mean  to  write  toLiAmmia  to-day  but  do  not  know  Mm  well  enough 
to  say  to  hira  what  i  can  to  you.   I  shall  mention  thi«  suggestion  of  ^ 
Garlands,  but  only  incidentally. 


It 


to.  rae  that  it  would  be  rather  a  cruel  thing  to  have 


trunipet 


for  wiiich  Luraiiip^o  far  as  i  know,  deserves  all  the  credit. 


Yours  sincerely, 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  db  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 

84  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


March  24th»  1902  • 


Dear  Dr.  Uarrlaa: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the 
23rd»  and  am  very  glad  indeed  to  know 
that  the  basket  article  will  soon  come 
to  ue.     I  need  not  eay  that  I  realise 
the  preeeure  upon  you  too  keenly  to 
lightly  urge  you  on  towards  new  woxk: 
but  that  article  on  the  prehistoric 
baskets  seems  to  haws  such  unusual  pos* 
sibilities  for  a  popular  megazine  that 
I  hope  extremely  you  may  find  the  t  ime 
to  do  lt«     Pepper  is  ertirely  willing 
to  hflsre  you  use  his  photogi*aihs —  in^ 


deedi  we  purchEtsed  them  f  ropp^H^  tco^^' 

time  agD  for  this  very  pui^jMil'v^" 

Very  sincerely  yoursi 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriaoii 
Biological  Survey^ 
Dept  •  of  Agri 

Washington^  0«  Q. 


AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 


77th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 


New  York,  /.pril  4,   19C2. 


opoLoav. 


Dr.   C.   Hart  ^.erriam, 
Dept.    Agriculture, 
w'ashington,   D.   C. 


h^  dear  Doctor  Kerriam:- 

I  had  a  talk  with  Kr.  Lanier  of  CouLleday  Page  &   Co.  a  few  weeks  agp 
and  at  that  time  1  promised  him  that  I  would  send  you  the  photos,  of  the 
baskets  from  Southeastern  Utah.   The  day  that  I  intended  to  send  them  they 
had  to  go  to  the  half  tone  people  and  I  have  just  succeeded  in  getting  a 
set  of  proofs.   I  am  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  all  the  proofs 
of  Illustrations  that  will  be  used  in  a  monograph  about  to  be  published, 
^ou  may  use  any  of  th35e  illustrations  in  your  basket  article,  or,  should 


vou  care  to  have  the*  photographed  in  different  positions,  I  will  gladly 


have  it  done. 


I  have  separate  plates  of  the  flat  bottom  bowls  on  the  top  line  of 
proof  No.  4.  but  these  were  not  received  from  the  plate  makers.  Kindly  let 
me  know  wliat  photos,  you  will  care  to  use  ana  I  will  have  prints  sent  to 
■you   at  once.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  retian  c  roof  s  as  these  are  the 
only  ones  I  have  and  I  must  place  them  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  expeditin 

men  in  the  near  future. 

Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  before  starting  for 

the  field,  I  beg  to  rem.ain, 

^eiy  sincerely  yours. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  A  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 
84  UNION  SQUARE.   NEW  YORK 


CABLE  ADDRESS: 
LONDON, 8COTOQRAPH 
NEW  YORK,  DOUBLEPAQE 


March  12kh,  1902* 


Sear  Dr«  Uarr lam: 

Dr^  Pepper  hae  Just  been  In  here  and  hae  been  showing  me 
th«  photogra^is  of  those  a«tonUhIng  badceU.    Won't  you  write  an  ar- 
ticle for  uf  about  thli?    As  I  undsretand  It,  they  carry  ha*etry 
back  several  hundred  years  earlier  than  arything  fonnerly  found,  and 
he  seems  to  think  that  the  people  who  made  them  antedate  the  Cliff 
Dwellers.    There  seems  to  be  altogether  quite  a  sensational  story  in 


the  thing  —  uelng  that  word  in  Its  proper^  and  not  a  yellow  journal, 
sense/    I  hope  very  much  you  will  feel  like  doing  It  and  wlU  have  the 
time  to  prepare  the  thing  very  eoon.     Meanwhile,   I  have  requested  him 
to  send  you  a  full  eet  of  the  prlnU  and  you  ought  to  get  theee  with- 
in the  next  few  days* 

Ihat  hae  bee  one  of  that  other  article  which  you  were  going 

to  let  ue  see,  by  the  way?     I  am  antlous  to  read  that. 

Very  eincerely  ycurs. 


^ . 


Dr.  C#  Hart  Merriam, 

Dept.  of  Agriculture, 

Biological  Survey, 

Wasllngton,  D.  C. 


/' 


•fc;* 


HARRY  L.  GEORGE 


MILL  AGENT 

AND 


General  Commission  Merchant 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

KMmm.  Suira  tuk  Bite.  T«l.  SUS  Rata 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Svwdlui  Trwl  BUf.,  iMm  ( 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

UtmZHtMoMMit..  TiL  TrI  SW*  1775 


Dr.   C.  Hart  ivierriain, 

Tfashington,  D,  C. 
Doar  -Fir: 


St  Joseph,  Mo.     4/?  9/09 . 


I  am  ready  to  receive  from  you  arything  that  you  may  think  worth  v/hile  add  - 
inc  to  my  collettion,  knowing  from  your  large  experience  and  well  known  reputation  that  what- 
ever is  sent  will  be  desirable  to  have.  However,  it  mi^-ht  b9  stated  T.  would  prefer  un-usual 
pieces,  of  that  which  ^.oe^  not  find  an  outlet  through  the  agencies  or  through  the  dealers  mn 

Indian  Curios. 

Since  writing  you  I  have  added  considerable  to  ray  collection,  but  I  an  not  yet 

ready  to  send  you  a  revised  list.  I  a-  re-marking,  numbering  and  cataloring  whrt  I  have,  and 
hope  to  be  able  toget  through  with  thin  in  a  week  ot  two. 

If  you  will  send  me  your  address,  I  will  then  send  you  a  revised  catalog-  o^  vvhat  I 
have  on  hand,  so  that  if  possible,  duplicates  can  be  avoided. 

I  have  a  strong  desire,  as  you  krow  for  a  specimen  ot  two  of  Panamint  v;ork.  I  ilso 
have  one  idece  of  llaidu  work  which  is"  a  large,  flat  piece  just  received  from  California,  the 
colors  of  which  are  the  ordinary  willow       v.'ith  black  and  red  figures. 

VMle  there  are  quite  a  number  of  specirr.ens  T  would  like  to  h.ve,  yet  I  believe  I 
l.ave  reached  a  point,  '.here  in  a  general  collection  one  has  to  nove  cautiously,  otherwise 
,  would  .ake  more  of  an  expenditure  for  specimens  than  I  should  in  a  general  collection. 


1 


ti* 


HARRY  L.  GEORGE 


MILL  AGENT 

AND 


General  Commission  Merchant 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

KMm  201.  Snln  Baik  BMt,,  T«l.  3833  Rata 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

amrdliB  TrMi  BUf ..  >wm  I 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

S«rai29aEa«MnBldf..  Td.  TrI  SW«  17TS 


St  Joseph^  Mo. 


Of  courso  I  realize  no  two  Indian  bar.ketn  are  alike  ,  at  the  same  tir.e  a  collec- 
tor can  get  too  many  of  one  kind,  eBpecially  when  they  are  follo.Tinc  out  the  line  I  an  pro- 
ceeding along.  In  a  general  collection  one  does  not  want  to  get  too  many  Bpecimens  from  one 
locality.  Slowly  but  surely  I  intend  to  try  to  get  at  least  one  specanen  from  every  known 
tribe  of  basket  making  Indians  as  shown  by  Prof.  Masons  book.  ".Tiile  many  of  t^em  will  be 
similar  in  construction,  t-ey  will  be  from  different  localities  under  different  tribal 


names. 


I  recently  secured  from  the  Pacific  Steam  Ship  Co.  a  small  panphlet  containing 
the  names  of  40  tribes  of  Indians  in  Alaska  and  British  Col.  out  of  which  I  have  specirr.ens 
from  about  1/4.  I  v.rote  to  seven  points  in  Alaska  to  .ee  if  I  ca.  complete  my  collection 

from  that  locality, 

A  great  deal  of  work,  as  you  are  well  aware  is  involved  3n  trying  to  do  what 

I  am  doing  .  at  the  same  time  it  bears  its  reward.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  a.,  delighted 

.vith  something  I  know  to  be  first  class. 

i  wrote  you  yeBtorday  asking  you  to  stop  here  either  comin,  orbing  to  yopr/^ 
•.vork  in  the  far  west.  I  will  be  pleased  at  any  time,  and  will  considerj^/a  pern^l  ^ 
If  you  Will  be  my  guest  for  a  day  or  two. 


'y'oux'3  very  t 


f 


/ 


HARRY  L.  GEORGE 


MILL  AGENT 

AND- 


General  Commission  Merchant 

Dr.   C.  Hart  liorriam, 

J{  S:nithsonean  Institution, 

Washington,  D*   C. 
Dear  Sirs: 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

So«m201.  Saittn  Bask  BMi,.  T«l.  3835  Halii 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

evardiiB  Truit  Bldf..  Kwm  6 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Bom  291  Eadtoon  Bldf ..  Tal.  TrI  Slife  17TS 


St.  Joseph,  Mb.       4/28/09 . 


1.-P4.  ^or*  fhe  scene  of  your  labors  during  the  sp  r>ng 
Presuming  you  have  left  for  the  scene  ox  y 

.    .     H  4hnc  letter  to  you  by  way  of  Washington,  and  hope  th. o  it 
and  su.mer,  I  am  going  to  send  this  le.ter  to  yo   y   or 

^   ^x  x4^v.  4n  .ncsif  n^e  sometime  when  you  are 
4.   4r.   4.v4ftnd  to  vou  an  invitation  to  visil  wO  ^^^^ 
,111  re.oh  you.  I  want  to  extend  to  yo  ,„„,,„,„a  .uh  the  location  of  St. 

in  this  part  of  the  country,  .ou  are  douhtleee,  well  acquainted  ...th  ^ 

,    .  L  it  is  I'O  .lies  fro.  0.«ha  and  63  -.lies  fro.  Kansas  City  .  you  can  re-ch  her. 
Joseph.  AS  xt  .s  UO  ^  ^^^^^  ^.,^^^_^  ^^,,  ^„„ 

in  two  hours  ride  fro.  one  point  and  four  hours  ^^^^^^ 

a.  .y  guest  while  in  the  city  and  would  li.e  to  show  you  over  .y  collectl 

as  my  ^uoou  .  ^j.  +v.o+  -i*?  a  representative 

*x  w«n  +owards  the  end  desired;  that  is,  a  i^i^i 
.hich  is  gettin,  along  pretty  well  toward  t  ..risdiction  of  the 

line  as  far  as  possible  of  the  basket  making  tribes  under     . 

United  States  Gov.  ^      ^^  ^,  ^his 

It  will  take  but  little  of  your  time  and  1  feel      y 

pleasure  if  possible.  /x    ^ 

Hoplns  to  have  the  pleasure  of  .nowine  you  personally  so»  4^y .  an 


eeinc>'''i?hat 


you  have  in  your  collection  at  Vfashington.  I  regain. 


<i 


HARRY  L.  GEORGE 


MILL  AGENT 

AND 


General  Commission  Merchant 


Mr.   C,   Hart  Merriam, 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Soom201,  Saxton  BuOl  BMft.  Tel.  V35  Naiii 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

6uirdia]i  TrisI  Bldf.,  Rmid  9 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Botm  231  Eadioen  BJdf ..  !•!.  Tri  Slife   1775 


St  Joseph^  Mo.      7/16/09 


Washington^   D.   0» 


Dear  Sir: 


Since  writing  you  yesterday  it  has  occurred  to  me  thatkany  of  the  difficult- 
ies that  surround  a  better  understanding  of  what  baskets  I  have  on  hand  can  be  sv;ept  away, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  send  you  by  express,  charges  prepaid,  such  of  my  colloction  as  you 
would  like  to  see.  Prom  timf>  to  time  I  have  marked  Ithe  banketf^  that  I  have  according  tothe 
information  to  be  gotten  at  the  time  and  since  they  were  marked  and  I  am  abou^  to  go  over 
thir-:  matter  again.  So  the  posr,ibilitier>  are  thmt  by  the  time  they  are  all  markec3  once  more 
they  will  be  correctly  markc'd  and  properly  understood. 

I  could  send  you  such  as  you  would  like  to  see  by  express,  or  receipt  of  a 
telegram  sent  at  my  expense  and  you  can  then  understand  what  I  have  and  give  mo  the  proper 
classifications  for  the  same, 

I  would  also  like   to  have  you  mark  on  the  tag  v;hich  appears  on  each,  your 
judgment  of  the  same,  whether  they  are  good,  fair  or  bad.  If  this  meets  with  your  approval, 
le^  me  hear  from  you  by  wire  and  I  will  get  them  ready  and  send  the   to  you  without  delay. 


it 


It  might  be  well  to  state  Tfhat  I  v;ould  have  to  send  you  would  not  be  many  in 


number  and/would  not  take  up  much  of  your  time  to  give  me  the  correct  inforr^ia' ion. 


HARRY  L  GEORGE 


MILL  AGENT 

AND 


General  Commission  Merchant 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Koom20L  Stxten  BaidL  BIdik.  Tel.  383S  Main 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

euirdlan  Trust  BIdf  ••  Room  6 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Koom  230  Endioon  BIdf.,  Ttl.  TrI  Stile  17TS 


St  Joseph^  Mo. 

Those  that  I  hnve  bought  durine  19C8  and  1909  are  so  far  as  I  know,  correctly  ir^rked, 
80  t-.ey  could  be  eliminated  from  further  consideration.  If  not,  perhars  I  know  where  I  can 
get  the  proper  information. 

Awaiting  your  prompt  reply,  I  remain, 

Yours 

I 


^ty  tru:^y,/ 


'^«. 

<< 
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C.  Hart  Merriam, 


St.  Joseph,  Mb.    ?/i5/09 . 


Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
V/ashington,   D.   C. 


Dear  Sir:    , 

I  am  Justin  receipt  of  your  favor  of  March  13th  and  ir.  reply  to  same  will 
try  to  give  you  what  information  I  can  concerning  the  baskets  about  which  I  wrote  to  you. 

Siletzj  The  specimen  that  I  have  was  purchased  by  me  in  Portland,  Oregon; 
is  a  crude  affair  having  a  handle  on  it.  1  purchased  it  out  or  a  private  collection.  The 
party  who  sold  it  to  me  did  not  seem  to  know  any  more  about  it  t^an  I  did, 

Moapa:  The  specimens  that  I  have  from  this  reservation  were  sent  to  me  by  the 
Superintendent  of  same,  Wm.  0.  Sharp.  I  have  no  further  information  concerning  same  though 
I  endeavored  at  the  time  to  secure  it. 

Klamath:  The  specimens  that  I  have  came  to  me  in  various  ways.  One  of  them,  a 
placque  came  from  Warm  Springs,  Oregon,  Two  of  them,  a  cup  and  a  miniature  cradle  are  out 
of  the  same  private  collection  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Three  of  them,  including  an  old  mill  are 
from  A  Brizard,  Areata,  Calif.  The  last  one  came  to  me  from  a  Modoc  Indian  woman  who  is     ^ 

now  Hiring  at  Seneca,  Mo, 

Pit  River:  Those  th4t  I  have  came  from  the  rame  source  in  Portland,  consisting 

of  one  specimen  made  of  porcupine  quills,  a  squaw  cap  and  a  cup. 

Tulare:  One  of  these  I  purchased  in  gait  Lake  several  years  ago,  and  one  came 
to  me  afterwards  from  Raymond,  Cal.  The  Ttlle  River  caneto  me  from  P.  A.  Virtue.  Porterville. 
Calif,  and  t^Q   said  to  have  been  made  by  Mary  Emeterio,  a  Tule  Rivor  squaw. AAv^H(rM''V^AU 

Idany  thanks  for  the  correction  as  far  as  Hopi  and  :  oki  are  concerne». 
reading  Prof.  Masons  work  I  think  I  understand  that  they  are  the  same. 

ttany  thanks  also  for  the  information  concerning  the  baskets  attributed  to  the 

Digger  Indians,  . 

r    Amador/and  Mariposa:  The  first  one  w,s  sent  to  me  by  G.  0.  Grist,  Jackson,  Cal,  The  other 

one  I  bought  personally  at  WK^|(ona,  Cal.  several  years  ago. 

Pomo:  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any  clue  as  to  the  baskets  I  have 
for  the  reason  that  my  attention  was  first  attracted  to  them  several  ye.rs  a,o.  and  I  bought 
them  from  time  to  time  as  I  found  them. 


Through 


f 
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St.  Josephy  Mo. 


Paiute:  Those  that  I  have  came  partly  from  Bishop,  Cal,  and  partly  from  Portland,  Ore- 


whi  ch 


gon.  One,  a  water  bottle  I  bought  several  years  ago  &i   Sparka,  ^%vada. 

Shoshoni;  One  of  them  was  sent  to  me  from  Mnd  River,  Wyoning.  Another  one /was  sent 
to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  Geo.  B.  Ha^gett,  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  western  Shoshoni 


woman. 


ShastatVThe  baskelPI  have  are' beautiful  in  coloring  and  presents  evidence  of  having 


been  made  for  a  long  time. 

When  I  first  entered  the  field  of  buying  baskets  it  was  because  they  attracted 
my  attention  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Further  trips  to  the  far  west  whetted  my  appetite 
for  the  sane  ,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  I  have  been  able  to  go  systc'n- 
atically  to  work  upon  trying  to  get  together  a  representative  collection.  The  more  time  and 
the  more  attention  1  ijifve   to  this  matter  the  more  deeply  I  become  interested  and  the  more 
I  learn,  and  I  find  little  by  little  I  am  able  to  separate  and  classify  those  that  I  bought 

in  earlier  times. 

Since  writing  to  you  on  Feb.  26th  I  have  received  some  basket^,  from  rerservations 
located  in  Arizona  and  New  tfexico.  and  as  I  wrote  you  at  that  time,  I  believe  that  I  have 
this  situation  pretty  well  in  hand  and  will  not  need  your  assistance.  I  believe  ir.  the  col- 
lection that  1  have,  I  possibly  have  a  fair  percentage  of- good  baskets.  Then  I  have  some 
that  are  not  so  good  and  naturally  have  some  I  should  not  have  boUrht.  However,  on  a  whole 
I  am  well  pleased  with  what  I  have  and  h.ve  gotten  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  as  well  as  inform- 
ation  out  of  my  efforts.  I  have  yet  some  uncompleted  orders  that  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
before  I  come  to  any  definite  understanding  with  you  ,  therefore  I  would  request  that  you 
leave  this  ma" ter  open  until/Jast  mo.ent  when  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  a  clearer  Idea 

as to  what  I  have  up  to  that  time. 

until  I  get  better  fixed  thaA  I  am  now  I  shall  not  attemf^t  to  go  over  what  I  have. 
I  hope  soon  to  ha.e  a  room  in  my  home  where  I  can  set  to  work  to  post  myself  more  thoroughly 
than  I  have  been  a.le  to  do  in  conection  with  what  I  already  have.  I  appreciate  all  that 

1  +^«r.  of  the  12th  and  trust  my  answer  wir  enlighten  you  somewhat 
you  have  writton  in  your  letter  of  the  latn  anu  t,i  u^  ^  y 

as  to  my  collection. 


I 


■1 


Harry  l  George 


MILL  AGENT 

AND 


General  Commission  Merchant 
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St  Joseph^  Mo. 


So  far  as  my  knov/ledge  of  Indian  Baskets  is  concerned,  I  an  al7;ays   ready  to  learn 
from  anyone  who  can  give  me  information,  and  I  have  already  got^vn  much  from  my  intercourse 
7/ith  you.  I  am  taking  largely  as  a  text  book,  the  annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion, dated  1902,  but  I  find  this  does  not  cover  the  matter  as  clearly  as  your  letter  in  some 
instance  does.  For  instance,  page  768  states  that  the  Digger  Indians  belong  to  certain 
families  of  vegitiirian  tribes  and  that  their  home  is  found  in  California,  east  of  the 
Sacramento  .River.  No  where  else  in  this  publication  is  given  what  is  mentioned  in  the  two 
lines  of  your  letter  of  ^arch  13th.  That  is  that  one  of  these  baskets  camefrom  the  I^ewk 
and  the  other  from  the  Mewa  tribe  of  the  same  stock.  So  I  find  the  text  book  cannot  always 
be  depended  on  for  full  information. 

The  great  trouble  with  a  person  like  myself  is  I  have  not  the  time  to  investigate  k 
these  matters  as  I  would  like  to  and  I  am  too  far  away  from  the  source  where  I  could  get 
same  correctly.  Much  of  the  information  I  have  has  come  to  me  from  Government  employes.  Some 

*i*  - 

like  yourself  have  been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure,  some  give  up  information  n6t  quite  so 
easily,  some  say  only  "yes"  and  "no"  and  in  one  or  two  rare  instance,  nothing.  It  is  only 
by  sticking  to  my  investigation  and  scouring  all  the  information  I  can  from  every  source  pos- 
sible that  I  have  succeeded  as  well  as  I  have.  The  average  dealer  of  V  is  class  of  merchan- 
dise knowa  little  or  nothing  about  what  he  is  selling,  and  the  balrnce  of  mankind  from  whom 
infirmation  of  this  kind  can  be  had  are  pretty  much  like  human  nature  in  every  walk  of  life; 
I  have  described  briefly  the  four  classes  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact. 

The  next  time  I  visit  your  part  of  the  country  I  will  take  pleasure  in  looking  you 
up  ,  as  I  feel  sure  you  are  the  fountain  head  of  information  along  the  line  I  am  now  moving. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  13th  which  is  valueable  to  me  in  more  in- 
stance  than  one,  I  remain. 


a,  -  - «- 


HARRY  L  GEORGE 


I 


MILL  AGENT 

AND 


General  Commission  Merchant 


Mr,  0,  Hart  Merriam, 


7?ashington,  D.  C. 


St.  Josephy  Mo. 
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2/26/09. 


Dear  Sir: 


Many  thanks  for  yours  of  Feb.  20th.  I  want  to  express  my  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  secure  your  co-operation  in  getting  anything  that  micht  be  found.  As  my  desire  is  to 
get  up  a  general  collection,  not  confine  myself  to  any  one  particular  tribe's  work  I  would 
prefer  that  which  is  typical  rafcher  than  that  which  is  fine  or  handsome,  but  if  it  is  possible 
to  combiae  two  or  more  of  these  qualities  perhaps  it  would  be  all  the  more  desirable. 
My  desire  has  been  to  secure  authentic  types  of  the  different  kinds  of  baskets 
though  perhaps  as  you  know  this  is  hard  to  do.  For.  a  number  of  years  I  have  bought  baskets 
during  my  trtps  to  the  far  west,  but  I  have  found  that  in  the  same  places  I  secured  the  same 
class  of  work,  and. some  time  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  government  officials  and  secure  thet*  aid.  This  I  have  done  and  mucli  of  the 
work  I  have  sucured  has  been  through  their  kindness.  I  want  briefly  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
government  employe^  in  the  Indian  Department  and  to  say  that  uniformily  I  have  found  them 

to  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

All  things  b«inf.  equal,  I  think  I  would  prefer  old  to  ne.  pieces.  I  hardly  feel 
like  putting  as  much  money  as  you  nontion  in  your  letter  into  a  Maidu  basket.thoueh  I  -ould 
not  hesitate,  if  you  approved  »f  the  saBe  to  go  the  limit  of  .hich  you  make  mention.  Some 
time  ago  I  prepared  a  list  of  the  baskets  I  Had  on  hand  and  coming  to  me  and  as  near  as  I 
can  tell  the  names  are  correct,  t-c  of  my  collection  are  beaded,  the  Ohey.en.  and  Sioux  as 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  from  them  any  other  specimen*.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  this  list  I  have  a  fe,  more  Oh.tlmaches,  one  each  of  Oo-lit..  siula,  Alaska,  Shasta 
and  ...tern  Shoshoni  oondng.  In  addition  to  same  I  have  four  more  Apache  baskets  coming  in 
from  reservations  located  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  believe  I  am  Ifl  a  position  no.  to 

4   -,11  +v.«  a4fl+eo  and  territories  with  the  exception 
secure  specimens  from  all  the  agencies  in  all  the  state,  and  terrl^ 

*    1   A^   ««♦  +MnV  1+  nesessarv  to  trouble  you  with  looking  after 
of  California.  Therefore  ^   do  not  think  it  necessary  t,         jr 

,.  .  T    ,iH  no+  hesitate  to  buy  one  of  the  Maidu  Mortuary  baskets  upon 
specimens  of  that  kind.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ouy  o 

vour  recommendation,  .      a.     u 

in  regard  to  the  ba.ket  called  Porno  Sun  basket  .ill  sfte  I  understand  this  to  be 
like  the  .uki  sun  basket,  plate  SO  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutions  report  gotten  up  by  Prof. 
..son.  I  have  a  piece  of  this  character  out  not  ,uite  so  elaborate  covered  .ith  feathers 
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soTne  thing 


St.  Josephy  Mb. 

and  beads,  wampum  and  abalone  shell  work.  I  also  have  two  pieces  like  plate  69  and  70  in 
the  same  book  but  not  quite  so  elaborate  and  of  course  not  alike.  The  number  of  Pomos 
1  have  is  indicated  on  marf,in  of  the  list  I  send  you  and  probably  covers  so  far  as  I  know 
their  different  work  and  weaves.  In  my  travels  I  have  found  this  class  of  work  the  most 
plentiful  and  being  attracted  to  the  same  I  have  made  purchases  from  time  to  time.  Therefore 
I  believe  I  could  do  without  the  Porno  Sun  basket  to  which  you  refer  unless 

extra  might  be  found. 

I  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  being  able  to  look  over  your  collectioh  before 
you  go  west  for  the  reason  I  do  not  believe  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  leave  this  part 
of  the  country  in  the  very  near  future.  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  collection  you  have,  em- 
bracing more  than  1000  pieces  must  be  second  to  none. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Minnie  Randolph  in  which  she  ir.entions 
several  baskets  that  I  shall  order  from  her.  They  being  entirely  different  from  anyt-ing 

1  have  in  my  collection. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Oohn  of  Oa>^son  City  will  state  I  never  felt  justified  in  ordering 
any  baskets  from  this  party  believing  if  I  bought  any  I  had  best  see  what  I  mipht  take  a 
fancy  to.  This  i.  one  of  the  parties  I  have  been  in  correspondence  vdth  but  I  hesitated 
about  ordering  as  I  felt  sure  I  should  get  better  posted  before  undertaking  a  venture  of 

this  kind, 

several  years  a^o  I  bought  in  Salt  Lake  City  what  -as  said  to  be  a  basket  made 

by  the  Washoe  Indians  -hlch  -hll.  it  is  ..11  constructed  is  not  of  any  freat  value .  The 
insid.  as  well  as  the  outside  being  equally  perfect.  The  basket  shows  signs  of  age  and 
possibly  is  a  fair  specimen  of  their  work.   W  tr»P  to  los  Angeles  last  spring  gave  .e  an 
opportunity  to  secure  in  the  Indian  Village  what  was  said  to  be  a  7ashoe  basket  .ada  of 
coiled  work,  bound  together  by  ladling.  ™king  it  entirely  different  in  construction  fro. 
any  basket  that  1  hav.  .  Several  years  a^ol  bought  in  Portland,  what  was  s=id  to  be  a  .ashoe 
basket  .«de  by  Dat-so-la-la .  but  if  she  ever  »d,  this  basket,  her  reputation  has  advanced 
larpely  since  that  time. 
for  you  to  digest  t.is  letter  and  wait  until  I  can  co^unicat.  with  you  further  so  1  can  give 


Harry  L  George 


MILL  AGENT 
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General  Commission  Merchant 
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you  all  the  data  possible.  St.  Joseph,  Mb. 

I  would  be  extremely  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  see  what  you  have, 
but  I  don^t  see  how  1  could  make  the  trip  at  this  time. 

The  list  of  baskets  I  am  sending  you  will  give  you  the  impression  that  I  have  not 
dipped  very  heavily  in  but  a  few  of  the  different  tribes  work  so  tha-  extra  pieces  here 

and  there  would  not  hurt. 

I  feel,  however  that  I  have  perhaps  all  the  Mission,  Porno,  Paiute  and  Makah  baskets 
that  I  care  for  at  the  present  time  in  a  general  collection.  If  I  have  not  explained  myself 
in  t'  is  letter  please  let  me  hear  from  you  further  and  I  will  be  glad  to  reply  to  anything 

that  you  may  wish  to  know. 

I  have  gone  over  your  letter  very  carefully  and  think  I  have  answered  all  your 

questions. 

one  basket  I  would  like  to  have,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  is  the  Wood-  ^ 

pecker  dance  or  wan«  basket  made  by  the  Hoopa  Indians  of  Cal. 

I  think  I  have  conveyed  the  impression  to  you  and  should,  that  many  of  the  baskets 
I  have  in  my  collection  have  been  received  direct  from  the  Reservation  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Agents  and  Superintendents  in  charge  of  the  same,  so  I  believe  they  ,.re  representa- 

tive  and  authentic  pieces. 

In  securing  what  baskets  I  have,  I  have  endeavored  to  subordinate  size  to  quality; 
that  is,  I  had  rather  have  good  small  baskets       than  poor  large  ones.  If  I  could  get 
two  good  small  baskets  of  the  same  ma|^  I  had  rather  have  tbem  than  one  large  one.  Of  course 
where  baskets  run  iarge  and  where  the  best  effects  can  be  had  in  large  pieces  I  have  no 
objection,  but  where  representative  U^ces  can  be  had  in  small  or  medium  sized  pieces  I 
prefer  them  to  the  larger  ones.  In  other  words,  if  I  had  810.00  to  spend  for  baskets  and 
coMd  get  two  good  small  specimens  I  would  prefer  them  to  one  large  one. 

I  think  you  understand  what  I  mean,  that  is.  I  am  willing  to  subordinate  sire  to 
quality  and  woiiad  like  to  have  my  money  go  as  far  as  possible  in  as^muph  as  I  do  not  expect 
to  buy  very  many  of  the  same  tribes  work. 


very  troly, 


} 

i 

'if. 


Harry  l  George 


MILL  AGENT 

AND 


6 

/ 


General  Commission  Merchant 

St.  Josephy  Mb. 

-"^   Apache,  ft.  Sill,  UescalerOt  JaoerillAt  lohava. 

Alautitin^ 
Ohatlaaehe, 
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/       6latsop^ 


/  Ghayannat  Baadad« 

f  Ohahalla  t 

^  Ohippawa 

V"  Orow, 

v^  CHtoflMhuaTl 

nJ  Oharokaat. 

/  Dieeor.ABMdor  Oo«  Oal 
/     *    Mariposa  Co* 

7^  Eakiao. 
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Boopa, 

Huava  Suplf 

Htu^da^ 

Bopi  t 

Klaaath, 

Xin§  ^'aorga  laland^   B*  C* 

Kuyokuk 

ILllckitat. 


/ 


Mission,  Ohittivita,  Santa  Taabal^  Maaa  Granda,  Saa  Jatclnto^  O&lmillat  Pala«  Afioa  C^lianti 

Vantura .  ^ 


/O-   Makah, 


/ 


Modoc , 
Mu4kleF>hoot* 


^   Moapa, 
/   Uaxioan, 


Ki+inat.   B.C. 


« 
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BASKSTS 


•SOUTHEBN    (TALIFORNIANS*     (south  of  35th  parallal, 
eirliiidin?^  SHOSHONE  family) . 

lake  wat«r-ti#i  lasketa  which,  ho\«>v«r»  "Were  ui«d  only 
tor  dry  ptarpotBa.    lii*  ¥»sa«l»  ia  w©  tor  liqaida  w»re 
rov3^y  made  of  nahsa  and  plaatered  outaMe  «i^  in  with 
blttmeut  or  pi  tpk,  called  by  tiiem  Binoi.  * 

.-Bftitcroft;  <M^9r  fi«M^  Mhlenpfordt,  wad  Mflihmft«i) , 
lifttive  RttBes  of  Pac.  Siatfta,  I,  407-40a,  XaT4. 
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OALIPOHNIIHS :    Klamath  family  tae©  pp.32S»*^ 
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^pemviana 


LAMM" 
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L  ^ Uyp^yULt^>0<f  J 


ODD  USE  OP  MORTAR  BASK3T 


Boland  Dixon,  in  describing  the  puberty  ceremonies  of 
young  girls,  states  that  the  girl  goes  to  her  mother's 
menstrual  hut  or  to  a  special  hut  buil^  for  her.  and  '•In 
sleeping,  she  wwt  place  her  head  in  a  mortar-basket  across 
the  small  end  of  which  a  stick  is  placed.  This  is  to 
keep  evil  spirits  away  from  her  head-  The  stick  which  is 
put  across  the  opening  is  burned  every  morning  by  the 
girl's  attendant,  and  a  new  one  is  prepared  for  the  next 

night." 

Dixon,  Roland  B..  Ai*s-^ 
Vol.  17.  part  5.  pj.458,  July 


Bull. Am.Mus. Nat. Hist. , 


S^^^«^^  •  f^ocVua 
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JUJ^^Wte  :''^  <^^^-"^ 


(^J-^^-JL^t.^? 
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JL\w-^JU^ 


'^-^•-w 


\<^L^oJLo 


KLAICATH  RIVER  INDIAJIS 


•fm,  II.  Boreas^  says  the  Klainatli  Indians  keep  a  sort 
of  record*    Thoy  indicate  their  age  t^  a  notch  cut  for  every 

The  men  they  have  killed  by  a  red  maa*;  the  nwmber 


moon. 


of  their  wives  hy  a  black  one. 


Burins 


"basket 


After  death  it  ia 


•placed  in  a  sort  of  case  woven  fromjj^icular  plant  and 


village 


others  of  the  tribe.  If  the 
split  it  up  and  place  a  part 
»otqVa«1«  tTiraa  niidits  and  a  f 


dying 


grave 


The  medicine  man  digs  the  grave  with  a  wooden 
instrument     in  fashioning  which  no  iron  lias  been  used. 

(Some  of  the  above  doubtful)  »• 

Personal  Memoranda  of  George  Gibbs^  1852. 


l-;^. 


MORTUARY  BASKETS 


KAROK 


Gibbs,  in  his  Journal,  1851,  describing  at  some  length  the 
graves  of  certain  Klamath  River  Indians,  says:  "Baskets  are 
usually  staked  dowi  by  the  side,  axscording  to  the  wealth 


and 


cles,  for  omamenit  or  use,  are  suspended  over  them." 
— Gibbi,  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Trilies,  111,140,  185S. 

A  little  later  Gibbs  says:  "If  the  deceaaed  was  one  of 
any  consideration,  all  the  girls  of  the  viilaee  unite  in 
making  baskets,  to  be  placed  round  the  grave;  otherwise, 
one  only  is  staked  down  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot. 
—Ibid  175. 


i 


f 


V 


SOUTHERN  CALIFOm:iA  IIJDIANS 
(Santa  Barbara  Channel) 


Spe?iking  of  Portola's  expedition  in  1769,  Bancroft 


says: 


"Froif  the  rriddle  of  Augiist  to  the  7th  of  Septert'ber  t}^^ 
Spaniards  followed  the  coast  of  t}\e  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
westward,  always  in  sight  of  the  islande,  meeting  a  dense 
]iative  population  settled  in  inany  large  towns  and  uniforrely 
hospitable.     Passing  Point  Concepcion,  they  turned  north- 
ward to  the  site  on  which  Znn  ImIh  Obispo  now  stands.     On 
the  18th  of  Aiifnist  they  passed  a  village  called  L-ifrima  de 
la  Concepcion  in  tho  vicinity  of  what  is  no^v  Santa  Bar- 
bara, perhaps  on  the  exact  site,  since  the  presidio  was 
founded  later  at  a  place  said  to  ha«e  been  called  San  Joa- 
ipiin  de  la  Lfa^ma  by  those  first  explorers.     A  few  le^igiies 
farther,  and  in  several  other  placos,   there  wero  noticed 
large  c«»jeterie3,  those  of  the  rcen  and  wonion  being  distinct 
as  the  gentle  savages  explained.     Over  each  grave  a  painted 
pole  'vas  set  up  bearing  the  liair  of  tlio  men,  and  those  of 
the  vvorren  being  adorned  with  cor  as  ^   or  grass  ba£;keta. 


,»<-»«  ^  w*>^  .:,j^  i.  , 


— >^-*''*^l"»'k**«jr»^n«M«ij'- 


Largo  ^/halebones  ^ere  also  a  distingiushing  feature  of  the 
burial  grounds." 


—B<-mcroft,  History  of  Calif.,   I,  147-14B,  1B84. 
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A  Good  *'  Ti.'-    Plympton  Collection. 
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Alaska  and  Northern  Indian  Baskets,  on  Exhibition  and  For  Sale  at 
MRS.   Frohman's,    Thirteenth    and  Washington  Sts.,    Portland.    Or. 
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80.    Supia  Indian  Squaw 
with  Burden  Basinet.  Arizona. 
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THIS    SPACE    MAY    BE    USED    FOR    MESSAGE. 


THIS    SPACE    FOR    THE    ADDRESS. 


SUPIA  INDIAN  SQUAW 
WITH  BURDEN'BASKET.  ARIZONA. 

The  Supia  Indian  Village  is  romantically  situated  in 
Cataract  Canyon  about  fifty  miles  West  of  Grand  Canyon  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Williams.  Arizona,  surrounded 
bv  crags  clitTs  and  mountains.  While  the  Supia  woman 
may  not  be  regarded  as  exceptionally  proficient  in  the  arto. 
basket  making,  she  at  least  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  one  to  cook  meat,  seeds  and  mush  in  coiled  willow  trays, 
lined  with  clay.  Their  baskets  are  in  three  forms,  the  burden 
basket,  the  bowl-like  tray  and  a  willow  water  bottle  covered 
with  pinon  pitchy  ^     /O  ^        ^ 
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Southern  California  Indian  Baskets,  Cradle,  Women's  Skirts,  Wing 
OF  California  Condor  given  "  H.  H."  by  Coahuia  Indians,  etc. 


U/A^^^-^^v^Ov^-lQl,  i2^0|,  ki^cO^Hol 


<( 


I'"roin  a  photograph 

NEAR   HIM   HIS  SQUAW  EMBELLISHED  A   BEAUTIFULLY 

WOVEN   HAT" 


Alaska  and  Northern  Indian  Baskets  and  Curios 


:ON  EXHIBITION  AND  FOR  SALE  AT 


MRS.   FROHMAN'S   BASKET  ROOMS,  121  Thirteenth  Street,  Cor.  Washington. 


Desert  inhabitants. 


Photo  by  F.  J.  Koch. 
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Modified  Forms  on  Baskktry 


Photographed  by  A.  C.  Vroman 


Date 


Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

133-135  &  137  E-  i6th  Street 


New  York  City 


Dear  Sirs : 


Please    send    me    the    two    volumes    by    Otis 
Tufton     Mason,    entitled    '' JnDiatl    T5a0betrp,'' 

with  46  plates  in  color,  200  full-page  inserts,  and 
more  than  250  text  cuts,  for  which  I  agree  to 
pay  $15.00  (plus  70  cents   for   cost  of   carriage). 


Name 


Address 


Books    will    be    sent  by  express       collect/'   unless  we  are 
otherwise    instructed.  [bobioii 


^ 


WINNOWING  CORN    IN   THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE 
STREET  AT  CHEMULPO,  KoreO,. 


Wor\d&Wor"rt,-^.H5Xl,    MatcK  \<^0M. 


Vol.  2,  No.  5  CoA^  ,  ^.c/J^:.^^  VW-i^  San  Francisco,  CaUf.,  May,  1924 


Fifteen  Cents 


Cut  loaned  by  Sunset  Magazine. 


Rose  Harris,  eighteen  years  old,  has  a  serious  purpose  in  life.  She 
makes  beautiful  baskets  but  will  not  sell  them.  Her  ambition 
is  to  place  on  record  in  enduring  form  the  art  of  her  vanish- 
ing people.  With  skill  and  devotion  she  weaves  into 
varied  patterns  the  symbols  of  their  legends 

and  religious  beliefs. 


•M^— •■—■■• 


A  Basket  Granary  of  Acorns 
(On  a  Mission  Indian  '^Reservation"  in  Southern  California) 


Photo  by  Clias.  F.  Lummis 
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OiD  AND  Nrw  California. 


Copyright  IQ02  bv  A.  C,  Vroimin. 
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A    Group    of    Pomo    Baskets. 
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Basket  Materials  and  Foundations 
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The   North  American   Indian 
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Photo  and  copyright  by  Kdward  S.  Curtis 
N^SJAJA    HATAIvi:    NAVAHO 
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The  National  Geographic  Magazine 


Photo  and  copyright  by  Edward  S.  Curtis 
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'  In  an  article  on  "California  Tribes*  in  Schoolcraft  V,  tlie 
author,  apparently  Schoolcraft,  aays:  "The  fe-mleB  construct,^ 
with  mucJh  ingenuity,  baskets  I^f  willow  or  osier,  for  gatherin,- 
and  cleaning  these  seeds,  and  for  transporting  them  to  their 
lodges  or  places  of  depot,  to  be  stored  up  for  future  use. 
These  several  operations  are  exhibited  in  Plates  26,  27,  28.'* 
[Plates  are  entitled  "Cleaning  grass  seed."  "Gathering  grass 
seed,"  and  "Transporting  water  and  grasssaeed,*  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  Calif. 3 


and 


between,  1855. 


\ 


V 


\ 


BASKETS 


CALIFORIIIA 


ir 


and 


#f 


author,  apparently  Schoolcraft,  apeake  of  "the  inBonioua  mode 
of  baakot-making,  in  California/  and  refers  to  the  accompany- 
ins  plate,  entitled  "Female  Indian  of  California  malcing 
baskets— Sacramento  Valley."/^ 

-Schoolcraft.  Indian  Tribes,  V,  80  and  plate  facing,  1655.  \ 

In  an  article  on"lndiaJi  customB  of  California"  E.M.Kem 


says: 


and 


particularly 


and 


bound  round 


of  their  own  manufacture. 

In  cleaning  the  ^raas  seed,  they  use  a  flat  basket;  this 
operation  they  perfom  with  g-eat  rapidity,  throwing  the 


seed  up  and  catching  it  a^in,  the  wind  sepj 

from  the  seed." 

1853 
..E.M.Kern,  in  Schoolcraft  Y,  649,  1855. 
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Report  of  U.   S.    National    Museum,    I  902.  — Mason. 


Plate  73. 


TLINKIT  COVERED  TWINED  BASKETS. 
COLLECTED   BY   F.   M.   RING.  AND  G.  T.   bMMONS. 

See  page  320. 


HFLIOTYPE    CO.,    BOSTON. 


REPORT  OF  U.S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  1902.  MASON. 


PLATE    37. 
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TLINKIT  TWINED   BASKETS. 

COLLECTED   BY  J.B.WHITE.   SEE   PAGE    28 


JULIUS  BIENACO.LITH.N.Y. 


Report  of   U.   S.    National    Museum,    I  902. -Mason. 


Plate  27. 
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HOPI  COILED  BASKtTRY. 

COLLECTED   BY  JAMES  STEVENSON  AND  V.   MlNDELEfF, 

See  page  252. 
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TLINKIT  MODERN  TWINLD  BASKETS. 

COLLECTED   BY  G.  T.   EMMONS. 

See  page  3  0Ii. 
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REPORT  OF  US.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  1902.  MASON. 
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KLIKITAT    IMBRICATED  BASKETS. 

COLLECTED    BY    MRS.  LEVI    ANKENYSEE   PAGE   346. 
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Report  of   U.   S     National    Museum,    1902.— Mason. 
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COWLITZ  AND  KLIKITAT  IMBRICATED  BASKETS. 

COLLECTED  BY  CHARLES  WILKES  AND   VV.  H.  HOLMES. 

See  page  428. 
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Report  of   U.    S.    National   Museum.    I902.-Mason. 
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SIA  ANCIENT  COILED  BASKETS. 

COLLECTED   SY  JAMES  STEVENSON. 
See  page  499. 
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In  an  article  on  "California  Tribes" 
autfior,  apparently  Schoolcraft,  says:  "The  females  construct, 
with  much  ingenuity,  baskets  (of  willow  or  osier,  for  gathering 
and  cleaning  these  seeds,  and  for  transporting  them  to  their 
lodges  or  places  of  depot,  to  be  stored  up  for  future  use. 
These  several  operations  are  exhibited  in  Plates  26,  27,  28." 
[Plates  are  entitled  "Cleaning  grass  seed,"  "Gathering  grass 
seed,"  and  "Transporting  water  and  grass; -seed, "  San  Joaquin 

Valley,  Calif.] 

-Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  V,-  216-217  and'  plates 

between,  1855. 


♦^Cvvx.<X$ 


Nov. 12,   1846.— N.ear  junction  of  (Jila  and  Salt  i*iverB,Ariz. ) 


T©  ti# 


INDIAN  BASKETS 

it  irfl«  a  rar«  »i^t  to  be 


thrown  into  the  midst 


of  a  large  nation  of  what  are  termed  wild  Indians,   surpass- 
ing irany  of  the  Christian  nations  in  agriculture,   little 
behind  them  in  the  useful  arts,  and  immeasurably  before  them 
in  honesty  and  virtue.     During  the  whole  of  yeettrday  our 
cair-p  v/as  full  of  men,  wpm#h,  .and  children,  who  Bauntered 
atoongB t  out!  pafekfe  unw&tislied ,  and  not  a  b  ingi«  inss^and e  o  f 
theft  was  reportid ,  - 

" I  rode  lei Burely  in  the  r«ar.,  throu^  the^  thatched 
huts  of  the  Pimos.     Each  abode  conaiBts  of  a  dome-shaped 
wicker-work,  about  six  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  f50  feet  in 
diameter,  thatched  with  straw  or  corn-stalks.     In  front  is 
usually  a  large  arbor,  on  top  of  whi<5h  is  piled  the  cotton 
in  the  pod  for  drying. 


"In  the  houses 


stowed  watermelons,  pumpkiniB,  beans. 


corn,  and  wheat,  the  last  three  articles  generally  in  large 
baskets;  sometimes  the  com  was  in  baskets  covered  with 
earth,  and  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  domes.  A  few  chickenB 
ird  dogs  were  seen,  but  no  other  domestic  animals  except 
horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Their  inrplementB  of  husbandry  were 
the  axe  (of  steel),  wooden  hoes,  shoy els,  and  harrows. "— 
Lt.Col.W.H.anory  in  Pac.R.R.Repts.,  Vol.II,  P,  p.lO,  1855. 


INDIAN  BURYINCr  aROIH© 


Robort  Allsop,  writing;  in  1852,  describes  a  buriol  place 
near  French  Camp,  California.     Ho  says:     "In  ths  tree  under  '«'  ich 
I  stood,  and  in  seven  other  trees  of  similar  elevation,  I  counted 
28  graves  su8per.ded,  affixed  or  interv»oven  to  the  large  branches. 


These  graves,   bo  to  call  thed,  are  about  the  size  and  much  the 
shape  of  a  coffin,  made  of  wicker  work,  much  similar  in  their 
construction  to  a  magpie's  nest,  but  secured  sometimes  across  two 
branches,  sometimes  longitudinally  upon  a  thick  branch,     prom  the 
appearance  of  this  cemeterjs  I  should  not  have  judged  it  to  be  very 
ancient  —probably  about  six  years  since  the  first  graves,   or 
coffins,  were  constnicted,  and  the  more  recent  ores  not  more  thEtn 
two  years.     About  a  qmrter  of  a  raile  below  this  spot,  in  a  most 
picturesque  locality,  are  the  remains  of  ajn  Indian  tovm, deserted, 
apparently,  about  a  year." 

—Robert  Allsop;  California  and  its  Gold  Mines,  55,  1853. 
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Mergenthaler^Horton 
Basket  Machine  Co. 


(incorporated.) 
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H.    H.  WARNER. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


EMMETT   HORTON, 
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EDWARD  H.  PARKHURST, 
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FACT5 


FOR    THE    CONSIDERATION 
OF    INVESTORS. 


:  The  demand  for  Fruit  BasKets  of  all 
K^nds  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  150,- 
C|00,000  (one  Hundred  and  fifty  million) 
basKets  per  year. 

!  The  MergentKaler-Hprton  DasKet  Ma- 
cf^ines  are  the  ONLY  BASIIET  MA- 
CjHINES  ever  made. 

j  Grape  BasKets  are  turned  out  by  these 
machines  at  the  rate  of  about  four  thou- 
sand per  day  with   one  g'irl  operator. 

!  The  Capacity  of  the  Berry  BasKet 
Machine  is  twelve  thousand  per  day,  and 
>?^j^hen  the  latest  attachments  are  added  the 
speed  will  be  increased  to  twenty-four 
thousand  per  day  or  forty  basKets  a  minute. 
The  past  year's  demand  for  Fruit  Bas- 
kets amounted  to  over  TWO  BILLION 
BASKETS,  worth  at  wholesale  over 
IfLEVElN  MILLION  DOLLARS, 

i  The  saving  in  labor  by  the  use  of  these 
rjiachines,  in  maKing  the  output  of  hand- 
made basKets,  would  have  amounted  to 
more  than  T>VO  MILLION  DOLLARS. 
,  The  profits  of  the  manufacturers  of 
tj^ese  hand-labor  basKets  amounted  to 
$L387,000. 

Which,  added  to  the  saving  in  labor  as 
stated  above,  would  show  saving  and  prof- 
its to  the  Company  of  OVER  THREE  MIL- 
LION THRIIi:  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS.     See  pages  7  to  12  and  page  17. 

Continued  on  page  3  of  cover. 


ROS PECTUS  and 

Qeneral  Statement  of 
The  Mergenthaler  =  Horton 
Basket  Machine  Company. 


I 


It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  person  has  more 
than  a  hazy  idea  of  the  immense  number  of 
baskets  required  to  market  the  American  fruit 
crop  every  year.  The  basket  of  peaches,  grapes 
or  berries  is  purchased  at  the  market  without  any 
thought  of  the  receptacle,  which,  after  the  con- 
tents have  been  used,  is  discarded  like  the  shell 

of  a  nut. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  all 
the  fruit  baskets  used  in  this  great  country  have 
been  made  bij  hand  While  it  has  always 
been  a  foregone  conclusion  that  some  day  a 
basket-making  machine  would  be  made  which 
would  work  automatically,  until  recently  basket 
men  everywhere  pronounced  the  idea  of  an  auto- 
matic basket  machine  impracticable. 

The  first  successful  step  in  this  direction  was 
made  by  EmmettHorton,whoinl894succeededin 
getting  the  most  sweeping patentclaimsallowedat 
Washington  for  his  machine.  With  this  machine 
ns  the  groundwork,  the  efforts  toward  perfection 
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CffilNES  ever  iittacie, 

!  Grape  Baskets  are  turned  o>jt  by  tKe^e 
niacKines  at  tKe  rate  of  about  fovrtKo\i- 
sand  per  day  witK  one  fflrl  operator, 

!  The  Capacity  of  the  Berry  BasKet 
MacKine  id  twelve  tHoxiaand  per  day»  and 
when  tbe  latest  attachments  are  added  the 
speed  will  be  increased  to  twenty-f<>ur 
thousand  per  day  br  forti^  b^sKets  a  minutei 
;  The  piit  year's  det^and  for  Fruit  w3^' 
Hets  anii>unted  tb  over  TWO  ^11^1^^ 
ilASitlC^SV  worth  at  wholesale  over 
I^LEVEiN  HILUON  DOLLARS. 

The  saving  in  labor  by  the  use  of  these 
aehines*  in  maKIn^  the  output  of  hand- 
ade  basKets,  would  have  amounted  to 
ore  than  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS. 
The  profits  of  the  manufacturers  of 
these  hatid-labor  basKets  amounted  to 
^1.587,000, 

;  Which,  added  to  the  savin|{  in  labor  as 
stated  above,  would  sho-w  savinff  and  pi^of- 
its  to  the  Company  ef  OVEllR  TMREE  MIL- 
ilON  THREi:  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS.    See  pac(es  7  to  12  and  pa^e  17. 

Contin\i«d  on  pafi^e  3  of  cover. 


ROS PECTUS  and 

General  Statement  of 

The  Mergenthaler  =  Horton 

Basket  Machine  Company. 


It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  person  has  more 
than  a  hazy  idea  of  the  immense  number  of 
baskets  required  to  market  the  American  fruit 
crop  every  year.  The  basket  of  peaches,  grapes 
or  berries  is  purchased  at  the  market  without  any 
thought  of  the  receptacle,  which,  after  the  con- 
tents have  been  used,  is  discarded  like  the  shell 

of  a  nut. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  all 
the  fruit  baskets  used  in  this  great  country  have 
been  made  by  hand.  While  it  has  always 
been  a  foregone  conclusion  that  some  day  a 
basket-making  machine  would  be  made  which 
would  work  automatically,  until  recently  basket 
men  everywhere  pronounced  the  idea  of  an  auto- 
matic basket  machine  impracticable. 

The  first  successful  step  in  this  direction  was 
made  by  EmmettHorton,whoin  1894  succeeded  in 
getting  the  most  sweeping  patent  claims  allowed  at 
Washington  for  his  machine.  With  this  machine 
as  the  groundwork,  the  efforts  toward  perfection 


were  constant,  as  the  records  of  patents  granted 
show,  and  when  the  final  completing  touches  were 
added  by  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  the  renowned 
inventor  of  the  Linotype  machine  for  type  com- 
position, the  work  was  absolutely  complete. 
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BEBRY   BASKET   MACHINE. 


Machines  are  now  made  for  the  construction 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  fruit  baskets— for 
grapes,  oranges,  peaches,  berries,  and  for  farm 


produce— protected  absolutely  by  basic  patent 
rights,  with  every  attachment  and  improvement 
covered  by  specifications  allowed,  and  on  record 
for  the  examination  of  all  whom  it  may  concern. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  on  these  ma- 
chines, with  their  numbers,  and  all  who  wish  to 
examine  them  may  do  so  by  sending  to  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington  and  enclosing  five 
cents  for  each  copy  asked  for. 


530,048, 
578,876, 
587,734, 
635,374, 
635,723, 
635,724, 
635,725, 
635,726, 
666,755, 
680,149, 
680,726, 
690,322, 


November  27th,  1894. 
March  16th,  1897. 
August  10th,  1897. 
October  24th,  1899. 
October  24th,  1899. 
October  24th,  1899. 
October  24th,  1899. 
October  24th,  1899. 
January  29th,  1901. 
August  6th,  1901. 
August  24th,  1901. 
December  31st,  1901. 


The  Mergenthaler-Horton  Basket  Machines  are 
not  merely  the  best,  they  are  the  only  automatic 
fruit  basket  machines  ever  constructed  or  pat- 
ented. There  is  absolutely  no  way  by  which  any 
other  machine  can  be  made  without  infringement 
upon  our  patent  rights,  and  any  attempt  to  so  in- 
fringe would  be  stopped  by  the  United  States 
courts  at  once  with  a  permanent  injunction. 


It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  patents  on 
the    Mergenthaler-Horton    basket-making    ma- 
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PEACH  BASKET   MACHINE. 


chines  are  fundamental  patents  showing  an  ab- 
solute originality  of  thought  and  mechanical  ef- 
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feet.  This  is  most  unusual  and  occurs  so  rarely 
at  the  Patent  Office  that  when  one  of  the 
machines  was  set  up  in  Washington  to  exhibit  its 
work  to  the  public,  the  Patent  Commissioners 
themselves  came  night  after  night  to  watch  its 
extraordinarily  clever  and  ingenious  work. 

The  report  of  the  eminent  patent  lawyers, 
Baldwin,  Davidson  &  Wight,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  upon  these  machines  and  the  patents  al- 
lowed is  most  conclusive  and  we  print  an  extract 
from  the  document  here. 

"Our  conclusions,  therefore,  are: 

"1.  That  the  patents  are  valid; 

"2.  That  the  machines  of  the  first  two 
patents  are  not  improved  machines,  but 
radically  net(?  machines; 

"3.  That  these  machineB  are  covered  by 
hroad  and  comprehensive  primary  or  pion- 
eer patents  affording  the  largest  protection; 

"4.  That  the  patents  cannot  be  evaded  ex- 
cept by  machines  which  so  far  reduce  the 
speed  of  manufacture  as  would  render  them 
unimportant  and  not  materially  affecting 
your  monopoly. 

"We  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of 
your  machines  and  on  the  result  of  our  in- 
vestigation   as    to    the    standing    of    your 

patents. 

"Baldwin,  Davidson  &  Wight." 

Being  equipped,  therefore,  to  absolutely  con- 
trol  the  manufacture  of  Fruit  Baskets,  we  pre- 
sent here  the  general  figures  of  the  present  de- 
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mand  for  baskets,  and  other  memoranda  of  in- 
terest  to  all  who  contemplate  investing  in  the 
stock  of  the  Mergenthaler-Horton  Basket  Ma- 
chine Company. 

ANNUAL  OUTPUT   OF   BASKETS  NOW   SUPPLIED 

TO  FRUIT  GROWERS: 

Berry  baskets,  quart  size . . .     1,500,000,000 
Grape,   peach,   orange,   and 

truck  baskets    500,000,000 

Total    present    output  of 
hand-made  baskets .....     2,000,000,000 

PRESENT  WHOLESALE  SELLING  PRICES: 

Berry  baskets,   quart  size,   per  M. 

(average  price) .' $2.00 

Grape,  peach,  orange,  and  truck  bas- 
kets, per  M.  (average) 17.00 

VALUE     OP     PRESENT     ANNUAL     OUTPUT— BY 

HAND-LABOR,  PRIOR  TO  OUR  INVENTIONS— 

AT  NET  WHOLESALE  PRICES : 

1,500,000,000  berry  baskets  at 

$2.00  per  M. $3,000,000 

500,000,000      grape,      peach, 

orange,  and  truck  baskets 

at  $17.00  per  M 8^^00,000 

Total    wholesale    price    of 
present  output $U,500,000 


\\  t 
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The  saving  in  cost  of  manufacture  by  our  ma- 
chines, as  against  hand-labor,  is  over  fifty  cente 
per  thousand  on  berry  baskets  and  over  $^.&U 
per  thousand  on  grape,  peach,  orange,  and  truck 


« 

baskets.  On  a  conservative  estimate-using  the 
cost  of  the  present  output  as  a  basis-the  annual 
saving  in  labor  effected  to  tiie  Company  by  the 
use  of  these  machines  would  be  as  follows : 


1,500,000,000  berry  baskets  at 
fifty  cents  per  M 

500,000,000  grape,  peach,  orange, 

and  truck  baskets,  at  $2.50 

'  per  M 

Total    annual    saving    over 

hand-labor 

To  these  figures  should  be 
added  the  profits  now  real- 
ized by  manufacturers  of 
hand-labor  baskets,  which 


$750,000 


1,250,000 


$2,000,000 
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profits  have  been  conserva- 
tively computed  to  be $1,387,000 


Total   

Through  the  use  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler-Horton  Basket  Ma- 
chines, aside  from  the  sav- 
ing in  hand-labor,  the 
profits  accruing  would  be 
nearly  double  those  enjoyed 
by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  present  hand-labor  bas- 
kets; but  we  may  reason- 
ably add  to  their  profits 
50  per  cent,  which  would 
increase  the  profits  already 
shown  by  the  sum  of ... . 

Making  the  total  saving  and 
profits  on  the  present  out- 
put  


$3,387,000 


693,500 


$4,080,500 


In  the  foregoing  figures  has  been  showri  only 
the  saving  on  the  present  output  of  hand-labor 
baskets.  Heretofore  an  enormous  percentage  of 
the  fruit  crop  has  gone  to  waste  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  hand-labor 
baskets  to  meet  the  demand.  The  capacity  of 
these  machines  will  entirely  obviate  such  loss  and 
will  increase  the  demand  for  baskets  by  at  least 
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fifty  per  cent.,  resulting  in  a  total  annual  output 
of  3,000,000,000  baskets. 

On  this  additional  supply  the  Company  will 
realize  a  manufacturers'  profit  of  at  least  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  which  is  shown  as 
follows : 

666,666,666  berry  baskets,  at 
$2  per  M.  (average)  — 
333,333,334     grape,     peach, 
orange,  and  truck  bas- 
kets, at  $17  per  M 5,666,666.67 


$1,333,333.33 


2,333,333.33 


Total    for   additional .  an- 
nual output $7,000,000.00 

Manufacturers'  profit  on  the 
above,  33  1-3  per  cent . . 

To  which  are  to  be  added  the 
saving  and  profits  on  the 
present  hand-labor  out- 
put, as  before  set  down . 


4,080,500.00 


Making    the    total    annual 

profits  of  the  Company.     $6,413,833.33 

Or  SIXTY-FOUR  and  one-eighth  per  cent 
yearly  profits  on  a  capitalization  of  ten  million 
dollars. 


Now,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cautious  individual 
we  will  cut  these   figures  in  half.     As  given 
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above  they  are  as  near  to  absolute  facts  as  can  be 
arrived  at  by  statisticians;  but,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  nee'd  paring  down,  we  will  reduce 


them  fifty  per  cent.,  in  which  event  the  annual 
profits  of  the  Company  would  be  as  follows : 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  saving 
and  profits  on  the  pres- 
ent hand-labor  output 
(which  has  been  stated 
to  be  $4,080,500.00) ....     $2,040,250.00 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
on  the  naturally  in- 
creased output  through 
the  use  of  these  machines 
(now  figured  at  $2,333,- 
333.33)   1,166,666.67 


Making    a    total    annual 
profit  of $3,206,916.67 
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Or  over  Thibtv-Two  per  cent,  annual  profits 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company. 

In  addition  to  these  figures  there  must  be  re- 
garded the  great  economy  resulting  from  con- 
ducting the  basket  business  on  the  scale  herein 
set  forth.  These  economies  not  only  result  from 
capable,  energetic,  and  thorough  nianagement 
added  to  perfect  equipment,  but  also,  and  very 
materially,  from  the  control  of  lumber  stock. 

The    Mergenthaler-Horton    Basket    Machine 
Company   will   acquire   several   tracts  of   tim- 
ber land   at  various  points,   on   which   tract, 
there  is  now  growing  the  exact  class  of  timber 
require(t,\and  will  set  up  its  own  ^niO.  iov  i^e 
purpose  of  preparing  these  veneers  for  our  fac- 
tories.   These  tracts  of  land  are  now  offered  to 
us,  and  our  plans  in  respect  to  their  handling 

are  very  complete.  ,     «  i.  •      £ 

The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  business  structure  will  rest  is  the  complete 
control  of  our  supplies,  of  our  machines,  and  of 
our  prices.  We  shall  take  our  raw  material 
right  from  the  ground  where  it  is  growing  and 
deliver  the  finished  product  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer, saving  all  intermediate  profits      ^ 

As  we  have  shown,  the  total  present  volume  of 
fruit-basket  business,  as  now  carried  on,  amounts 
to  between  eleven  millions  and  twelve  mil  ons 
of  dollars  annually.    This  large  volunie  w^  ^^^^ 
substantially  increased  as  the   great   facilities 
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we  shall  be  able  to  offer  to  fruit  growers 
become  understood.  The  development  of 
the  California  field  will  be  greatly  helped 
by  a  convenient  supply  of  our  strong, 
handsome  baskets.  The  present  volume  of  fruit 
business  shipped  East  from  California  amounts 
to  the  enormous  total  of  nearly  two  hundred 


carloads  a  week  six  months  in  the  year,  and  com- 
paratively little  of  it  is  packed  in  baskets  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  baskets  and  their 
great  cost.  Arkansas  is  becoming  a  great  State 
for  berries,  as  is  also  Louisiana.  Michigan  and 
Canada  are  doubling  their  demand  every  year 
for  baskets  for  various  kinds  of  fruit.  Georgia 
and  Missouri  are  steadily  increasing  the  area  de- 
voted to  fruit  crops.  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia, 
Northern  Texas,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  are 
not   far   behind    in   the   energy    with   which 
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fruit  •  growing  is  increasing  and  developing. 
There  never  has  been  an  industry  under 
more  complete  control  than  the  Mergenthaler- 
Horton  Basket  Machine  Company  will  have  that 
of  the  basket  business  of  this  country  and  Can- 
ada, and  those  who  join  hands  with  us  in  perfect- 
ing our  equipment  will  share  in  all  increase  of 
values  as  the  plans  of  the  Company  are  de- 
veloped and  the  profits  realized. 


SALES  OF  STOCK. 

The  Company  desires  to  at  once  proceed  to 
build  TWO  HUNDRED  of  these  machines.  The 
cost  is  about  $500  for  each  machine,  and  for  this 
purpose,  together  with  carrying  on  the  business, 
negotiating  contracts,  etc.,  a  sum  is  needed  ap- 
proximating .$600,000.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments the  Company  has  made  an  allotment  of 
the  capital  stock  which  will  be  sold  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  share— par  value,-  $1. 

As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  this 
first  allotment  are  sufficient  to  build  and  equip 
the  first  two  hundred  machines,  a  second  allot- 
ment  will  be  made  and  the  price  for  the  shares 
will  be  materially  advanced,  probably  to  fifty 
cents  for  one-dollar  shares. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  second  allot- 
ment of  stock  will  be  used  for  constructing  a 
second  two  hundred  machines,  securinglands  and 
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factory  sites,  transferring  stock  for  other  basket 
plants  which  the  Company  will  absorb,  etc.  As 
soon  as  receipts  from  the  second  allotment  of 
stock  are  suflScient  for  the  above  purposes,  an- 
other advance  in  the  price  of  shares  will  be  made, 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  advanced  propor- 
tionately until  the  Company  has  about  1,000  ma- 
chines—or enough  to  meet  the  demands— con- 
structed and  equipped. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Company  to  ex- 
change shares  of  the  capital  stock  for  the  existing 
plants  of  the  manufacturers  of  hand-labor  bas- 
kets, together  with  the  good  will  appertaining 
thereto,  rather  than  to  antagonize  or  force  out  of 
business  small  manufacturers.  These  plants  will 
be  secured  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  fully 
equipped  with  the  Mergenthaler-Horton  Ma- 
chines. 

In  addition  to  the  profits  realized  from  the 
large  dividends  on  the  output  of  the  Company, 
as  hereinbefore  itemized,  investors  subscribing 
to  the  first  allotment  of  stock  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  share  will  enjoy  further  profits  from  the  in- 
creased value  of  their  holdings  as  the  price  of  the 
stock  is  advanced  from  time  to  time. 

The  Company  has  taken  this  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  stock,  in  order  that  the  shareholders 
may  benefit  by  the  handsome  advances  in  values, 
rather  than  to  secure  the  required  moneys  by 
dealing  with  promoters,  trust  companies  or  fiscal 
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agents  who  require  large  interests  in  the  stock- 
as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  cash  sales  of 
stock— for  financing  the  business.  By  avoiding 
this  course,  which  would  necessitate  placing  the 
price  of  the  stock  at  par,  shareholders  are  en- 
abled to  participate  in  the  full  profits  of  the 
Company  and  do  not  have  to  wait  until  large 
promoting  or  underwriting  commissions  have 
been  paid. 

As  the  Company  has  issued  no  bonds  and  has 
no  preferred  stock,  there  are  no  preference 
claims  to  be  paid  before  stockholders  receive  divi- 
dends. There  are  no  old  debts  to  be  provided 
for ;  no  large  Wall  Street  or  trust  company  com- 
missions; no  underwriting  syndicate  claims  to 
be  paid  in  cash  or  stock,  therefore  all  surplus 
profits,  after  running  expenses  have  been  paid, 
remain  as  cash  assets,  which  enhance  the  value 
of  each  subscriber's  stock. 

It  is  figured  that  carrying  out  our  immediate 
plans  will  not  necessitate  the  sale  of  more  than 
one-half  the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

THIS  WILL  LEAVE  FIVE  MILLIONS  OF 
STOCK  IN  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  COM- 
PANY FOR  FUTURE  NEEDS. 

Prompt  attention  is  given  to  all  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  plans  of  the  Company,  and  corre- 
spondence is  solicited  from  any  one  who  may 
wish  further  information,  or  who  may  be  think- 
ing of  becoming  a  member  of  this  organization. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  non- 
voting shares.  Every  stockholder,  no  matter 
how  small,  has  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 

pany. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  advance  the 
price  of  these  shares  at  any  time  without  further 
notice. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  non- 
voting shares.  Every  stockholder,  no  matter 
liow  small,  has  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  advance  the 
price  of  these  shares  at  any  time  without  further 
notice. 
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FACTS 

For  the  Consideration  of  Investors. 


Oontirwied  from  pa^e  2  of  cover. 


A  large  part  of  tHe  frviit  crop  Has  Here- 
tofore gone  to  "waste  becaxise  tHe  manvi- 
facturers  of  Hand-labor  basKets  cannot 
sxipply  tHe  demand,  l^ast  year,  on  account 
of  tHis  sHortage,  tHe  price  of  basKets  more 
tHan  dovibled,  in  many  frxiit-groiving  dis- 
tricts, and  an  enormous  amioxint  of  fr\iit 
-was  ^wasted  because  basKets  could  not  be 
obtained  at  any  price. 

By  tHe  use  of  tHese  macHines  tHis  loss 
w^ould  be  saved  and  -would  add  to  tHe 
output  at  least  1,000,000,000  basKets 
a  year.  THe  profits  of  tHe  Company  on 
tHis  additional  output  would  be  NEARLY 
THREE,  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

THis,  added  to  tHe  saving  and  profits 
sHo-wn  on  tHe  present  output  of  Hand- 
labor  basKets,  -would  maKe  tHe  Company's 
total  yearly  profits 

OVER  SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS, 
or  profits  of  more  tHan  SIXTY-FOUR  PER 
CENT   on    a    capitalization    of    ten    million 

dollars. 

Reduce  tHese  figures  ONE-HALF  and 
still  a  profit  is  sHo-wn  of 

OVER  THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS, 
or  more  tHan  THIRTY  per  cent,  in  profits, 
on  tHe  capital  stocK  of  tHe  Company. 

It  is  expected  tHat  Five  Million  Dollars 
of  tHe  Capital  StocK  will  remain  in  tHe 
Treasury  of  tHe   Company. 


MEROENTHALER-HORTON  GRAPE  BASKET  MACHINE  IN  OPERATION. 
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The  greatest  mechanical  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  Indians  is  in  the 

construction  of  their  baskets  and  bov/s  and  arrows.  Some  of  the  former 
constructed  of  the  barks  of  trees  are  water  tight  and  used  for  carrying 
water.  They  are  likewise  employed  for  roasting  their  grain  before  it  is 
ground  .  This  operation  is  performed  by  the  women  ,over  a  little  lighti 
charcoal,  and  is  done  witfe  so  much  rapidity  and  address  that  the  grain 
is  thoroughly  roasted  without  setting  fire  to  the  basket,  although  this 
is  made  of  very  combustible  matoriala.  Many  of  the  baskets  are  omamentd 
with  the  scarlet  feathers  of  the  feiolus  phoeniceus  or  with  the  black 
crest  feathers  of  the  California  partridge,  and  are  really  very  hands 
—  Forbes  History  of  Calif..  192,  1659. 
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a'  revival  of  feminine  handicrafts. 


By  Minnie  J.  Eeynolds. 
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T  is  evident 
to  the  close 
observer 
that  a  revival 
of  handicrafts, 
mainly  in  tex- 
tiles, and  there- 
fore mainly  fem- 
inine, is  in  prog- 
ress in  the 
United  States. 
It  began  in 
Deerfield,  that 
historic  Massa- 
chusetts town, 
so  incontinent 
an  Indian 
fighter  in  its  strenuous  youth,  and  in 
its  venerable  and  beautiful  old  age  the 
centre  of  a  revival  of  colonial  indus- 
tries. The  ''Blue  and  White  Needlework'' 
was  the  first  product  of  this  renaissance. 
Deerfield  has  an  old  academy,  a  very 
famous  institution  in  early  days,— but  that's 


AN  AGED  BASKET-MAKER 


another  story.  In  it  is  housed  a  collection 
of  relics  of  pioneer  days  in  the  Pocomtuck 
valley,  and  among  them  certain  old  pieces 
of  embroidery,  done  by  the  skilful  needles 
of  Colonial  women.  In  spite  of  glass  cover- 
ings and  almost  reverential  care,  stout 
homespun  foundation  and  imperishable 
indigo  dye,  these  rare  bits  of  needlework 
were  fading  and  falling  to  dust.  It  was  a 
feeling  of  patriotic  afl'tction  that  first  led 
Miss  Margaret  Whiting  and  Miss  Ellen 
Miller  to  copy  them,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  Deerfield  foremothers  should  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  The  admiration  aroused  by 
these  copies  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  "Society  of  Blue  and  White  Needle- 
work," whose  little  ''D,"  inside  its  spinning 
wheel,  has  within  six  years  become  known 
in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Miss  Whiting  and  Miss  Miller  have  always 
furnished  the  designs,  copied  or  adapted 
from  the  old  embroideries,  which  bore  an  in- 
dividuality as  truly  characteristic  of  the  race 
that  produced  them,  as  the  potteries  of  the 
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From  photographs  by  Buck,  Bangor,  Maine. 


LANDING  A  SALMON. 


Verily  it  is  a  high  art !  Hence  the  salmon- 
fisher  can  only  become  an  adept  by  the 
widest  practical  experience.  The  "  Delights 
of  Salmon  Angling"  are  in  its  study. 

Many  are  the  midsummer  weeks  which 
I  have  passed  on  these  changeful  rivers,  in 
company  with  my  faithful  Indians,  Micmac 
or  Iroquois,  with  no  other  shelter  from  the 
dew  or  drenching  showers  than  the  birch 
canoe  turned  over  on  the  river  bank  and 
propped  by  the  paddles  against  the  gun- 
wale, with  the  setting  poles  tilted  over  all 
and  covered  with  waterproofs  or  bark. 
Stretched  out  on  a  dry  mackintosh  or  peel- 
ing of  birch,  and  looking  into  the  rosy  heart 
of  a  brisk  log  fire  when  the  night  was  dark 
and  the  weather  chilly,  one  would  be  apt  to 
forget  that  there  were  other  conditions  and 
duties  of  life  which  were  more  exacting. 

Envious  am  I,  right  now,  of  the  "  noon- 


ings "  we  had  beside  the  moutns  of  the  cold 
brooks  which  fiowed  into  the  main  river, 
where  a  mug  of  cooled  Alsop  tasted  never 
so  good,  or  a  homely  lunch  so  appetizing. 
Watch  Larry  and  Catpat  now,  after  a  rest, 
stemming  the  rapids  which  almost  bear  them 
down,  traversing  long  reaches  of  quick  water 
where  to  miss  a  stroke  is  to  lose  a  rod,  climb- 
ing actual  falls,  say  two  feet  high,  holding 
fast  and  gaining  ground  inch  by  inch  until 
the  canoe  poises  on  the  curve  with  her  prow 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five,  and  then  by  a  vigor- 
ous shove  of  both  poles  together,  is  shot  over 
into  smooth  water  above.  The  river  gurgles 
in  lugubrious  undertone  along  the  bank, 
where  a  big  bull  moose  stands  waist-deep, 
motionless,  to  get  relief  from  the  gnats. 
Presently  the  listless  passenger  on  the  mid- 
ship bottom  of  the  birch  dozes,  and  blessed 
sleep  becomes  an  anodyne. 
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Photograph  by  T.  b\  Granam. 

THE  MOUTH   OF   THE  GODBOUT   RIVER,  GULP  OF  ST.   LAWRENCE. 
The  best  of  all  rivers  for  scenic  attractions  and  a  stated  supply  of  fish. 


DEERFIELD  REED  AND  PALM  BASKETS. 


Southwest  do  of  the  woman  of  the  Pueblo. 
Colonial  rooms  in  country  mansions  receive 
their  finishing  touch  from  the  Blue  and 
White  Needlework.  Tables  of  millionaires 
are  furnished  with  it.  Four-post  Colonial 
beds  are  again  dressed  in  curtains  and  bed- 
spreads like  those  which  "the  Puritan 
maiden,  Priscilla,''  loved  to  see  in  their 
blue  and  white  immaculateness.  Once  more 
the  home-made  indigo  dye,  one  of  the 
most  imperishable  of  all  dye-stuffs,  was 
produced  in  Deerfield.  Pinks  and  greens, 
also,  the  Deerfield  women  use,  but  the  dis- 
tinctively Colonial  blue  and  white  has  re- 
mained the  favorite. 
The  business  side  of  the  enterprise  is  not 


less  interesting  than  the  artistic.  There  is 
no  ''employer,"  no  "commission."  Three- 
tenths  of  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle must  be  kept  out  to  pay  the  current 
expenses  of  the  business:  postage,  express, 
laundrying  and  the  like.  Two-tenths  go 
to  the  designer,  and  five-tenths  to  the  needle- 
woman. These  Deerfield  women  have  put 
in  practice  one  of  the  finest  little  cooperative 
schemes  known,  and  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  by  its  simple  machinery  is  sur- 
prising. 

Another  group  of  women  workers  in  Deer- 
field is  making  baskets,  and  still  another 
rag-rugs,  woven  on  a  hand-loom.  Inspired 
by  the  success  of  the  women,  some  of  the 
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T  is  evident 
to  the  close 
observer 
that  a  revival 
of  handicrafts, 
mainly  in  tex- 
tiles, and  there- 
fore mainly  fem- 
inine, is  in  prog- 
ress in  the 
United  States. 
It  began  in 
Deerfield,  that 
historic  Massa- 
chusetts town, 
so  incontinent 
an  Indian 
fighter  in  its  strenuous  youth,  and  in 
its  venerable  and  beautiful  old  age  the 
centre  of  a  revival  of  colonial  indus- 
tries. The  '^Blue  and  White  Needlework" 
was  the  first  product  of  this  renaissance. 
Deerfield  has  an  old  academy,  a  very 
famous  institution  in  early  days, — but  that's 
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another  story.  In  it  is  housed  a  collection 
of  relics  of  pioneer  days  in  the  Pocomtuck 
valley,  and  among  them  certain  old  pieces 
of  embroidery,  done  by  the  skilful  needles 
of  Colonial  women.  In  spite  of  glass  cover- 
ings and  almost  reverential  care,  stout 
homespun  foundation  and  imperishable 
indigo  dye,  these  rare  bits  of  needlework 
were  fading  and  falling  to  dust.  It  was  a 
feeling  of  patriotic  afl'cction  that  first  led 
Miss  Margaret  Whiting  and  Miss  Ellen 
Miller  to  copy  them,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  Deerfield  foremothers  should  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  The  admiration  aroused  by 
these  copies  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  ''Society  of  Blue  and  White  Needle- 
work,'' whose  little  ''D,''  inside  its  spinning 
wheel,  has  within  six  years  become  known 
in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Miss  Whiting  and  Miss  Miller  have  always 
furnished  the  designs,  copied  or  adapted 
from  the  old  embroideries,  which  bore  an  in- 
dividuality as  truly  characteristic  of  the  race 
that  produced  them,  as  the  potteries  of  the 
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From  photographs  by  Buck,  Bangor,  Maine. 


LANDING  A  SALMON. 


Verily  it  is  a  high  art !  Hence  the  salmon- 
fisher  can  only  become  an  adept  by  the 
widest  practical  experience.  The  "  Delights 
of  Salmon  Angling"  are  in  its  study. 

Many  are  the  midsummer  weeks  which 
I  have  passed  on  these  changeful  rivers,  in 
company  with  my  faithful  Indians,  Micmac 
or  Iroquois,  with  no  other  shelter  from  the 
dew  or  drenching  showers  than  the  birch 
canoe  turned  over  on  the  river  bank  and 
propped  by  the  paddles  against  the  gun- 
wale, with  the  setting  poles  tilted  over  all 
and  covered  with  waterproofs  or  bark. 
Stretched  out  on  a  dry  mackintosh  or  peel- 
ing of  birch,  and  looking  into  the  rosy  heart 
of  a  brisk  log  fire  when  the  night  was  dark 
and  the  weather  chilly,  one  would  be  apt  to 
forget  that  there  were  other  conditions  and 
duties  of  life  which  were  more  exacting. 

Envious  am  I,  right  now,  of  the  "  noon- 


ings" we  had  beside  the  moutns  of  the  cold 
brooks  which  flowed  into  the  main  river, 
where  a  mug  of  cooled  Alsop  tasted  never 
so  good,  or  a  homely  lunch  so  appetizing. 
Watch  Larry  and  Catpat  now,  after  a  rest, 
stemming  the  rapids  which  almost  bear  them 
down,  traversing  long  reaches  of  quick  water 
where  to  miss  a  stroke  is  to  lose  a  rod,  climb- 
ing actual  falls,  say  two  feet  high,  holding 
fast  and  gaining  ground  inch  by  inch  until 
the  canoe  poises  on  the  curve  with  her  prow 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five,  and  then  by  a  vigor- 
ous shove  of  both  poles  together,  is  shot  over 
into  smooth  water  above.  The  river  gurgles 
in  lugubrious  undertone  along  the  bank, 
where  a  big  bull  moose  stands  waist-deep, 
motionless,  to  get  relief  from  the  gnats. 
Presently  the  listless  passenger  on  the  mid- 
ship bottom  of  the  birch  dozes,  and  blessed 
sleep  becomes  an  anodyne. 
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THE  MOUTH   OF   THE  GODBOUT   RIVER,  GULF   OF   ST.    LAWRENCE. 
The  best  of  all  rivers  for  scenic  attractions  and  a  stated  supply  of  fish. 
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DEERPIELD  REED  AND  PALM  BASKETS. 


Southwest  do  of  the  woman  of  the  Pueblo. 
Colonial  rooms  in  country  mansions  receive 
their  finishing  touch  from  the   Blue  and 
White  Needlework.    Tables  of  millionaires 
are  furnished  with  it.    Four-post  Colonial 
beds  are  again  dressed  in  curtains  and  bed- 
spreads   like    those    which    ''the  Puritan 
maiden,  Priscilla/'  loved  to  see  in  their 
blue  and  white  immaculateness.    Once  more 
the   home-made   indigo   dye,    one   of  the 
most  imperishable  of  all   dye-stuffs,   was 
produced   in   Deerfield.    Pinks  and  greens, 
also,  the  Deerfield  women  use,  but  the  dis- 
tinctively Colonial  blue  and  white  has  re- 
mained the  favorite. 
The  business  side  of  the  enterprise  is  not 


less  interesting  than  the  artistic.  There  is 
no  "  employer, "  no  "  commission. "  Three- 
tenths  of  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle must  be  kept  out  to  pay  the  current 
expenses  of  the  business:  postage,  express, 
laundrying  and  the  like.  Two-tenths  go 
to  the  designer,  and  five-tenths  to  the  needle- 
woman. These  Deerfield  women  have  put 
in  practice  one  of  the  finest  little  cooperative 
schemes  known,  and  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  by  its  simple  machinery  is  sur- 
prising. 

Another  group  of  women  workers  in  Deer- 
field is  making  baskets,  and  still  another 
rag-rugs,  woven  on  a  hand-loom.  Inspired 
by  the  success  of  the  women,  some  of  the 
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men  of  Deerfield  are  now  producing  some 
excellent  hand-work  in  wood  and  brass. 
There  is  a  ''Village  Room''  in  Deerfield, 
a  club  room  established  in  memory  of  a 
much  loved  Deerfield  woman,  Martha  Gould 
Pratt;  and  here  the  Deerfield  handicrafts- 
men hold  an  exhibit  each  Summer  which  is 
attended  by  lovers  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
from  far  and  near. 

The  most  recent  of  all  developments  of 
the  handicraft  movement  is  the  Cranberry 
Rug  Industry.  Southwest  of  Mt.  Desert 
lie  two  rocky  little  islets,  the  Cranberry 
Islands.  Some  New  York  women,  spend- 
ing last  summer  in  that  vicinity,  took  note 
of  the  "hooked  rugs,"  made  by  the  women 
of  the  little  fishing  villages  there.  An 
association  was  formed,  of  which  Mrs.  Seth 
Low  is  treasurer,  to  promote  the  "Cranberry 
Rug  Industry."    Miss  Amy  Hicks,  a  New 
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York  artist,  and  a  most  clever  craftsman, 
was  engaged  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
work,  and  the  village  women  are  now  mak- 
ing rugs  from  her  designs.  Some  of  the 
rugs  displayed  at  the  recent  exhibit  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  guild  in  New  York  were 
most  interesting.  The  worker  takes  bur- 
lap for  her  foundation;  cuts  her  rags— which 
are  new— into  tiny  strips,  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  pulls  them  through  the  mesh 
with  her  hook.    No  knot  is  used,  the  rug 


being  firm  and  close  enough  without.  THo 
design  is  painted  on  the  foundation  with 
bluing  or  dyestuff,  and  the  surface  of  the 
completed  rug  clipped  with  shears.  Dye- 
ing of  the  rags  with  vegetable  dyes  is  an  ini- 
portant  part  of  the  work,  as  in  all  handi- 
crafts. Miss  Hicks  has  in  mind  certain 
conventionalized  designs  adapted  from  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  region — waves,  pine- 
trees,  and  rocky  shores — which  will  give  the 
work  individuality. 

In  the  Cranberry  Industry,  one-third  of 
the  selling  price  goes  to  the  designer,  one- 
third  to  the  craftsman,  and  one-third  to  the 
expense  account.  The  Cranberry  rug  sells 
for  forty  cents  a  square  foot.  It  is  quite 
similar  to  the  now  famous  Abnakee  rug, 
which  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Albee  developed  in 
the  same  way,— by  the  supplying  of  artistic 
models  and  the  securing  of  a  market— out 

of  the  old-fashioned  "Pul- 
led Rug''  of  the  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire 
coast. 

Up    in    Centre    Lovell, 
Maine,  Mr.  Douglas  Volk, 
the  New  York  artist,  and 
his  family  have  discovered 
a  mine  of  interest  in  the 
development    of    the    na- 
tive handicrafts  which  they 
found  surviving  in  the  re- 
gion   round    about    their 
country    home.     The  de- 
velopment of  the  Sabatos 
rug,  from  one  made  in  the 
neighborhood,     has     been 
the    particular   work    and 
pride  of  Mrs.  Volk.     It  is 
a  pulled  rug,  but  made  of 
yarn,  not  rags.    The  yarn 
is   pulled  through  a  firm 
foundation  woven  by   th^ 
women,  and  then  knotted, 
like  Oriental  rugs.    Indigo 
blue  and  dull  madders  are 
favorite  colors  for  the  body  of  the  rugs, 
with  the  designs  worked  in  fawn  or  dove 
shades.    The  Sabatos  resembles  a  Kurdish 
rug,    and,   to    the    eye   of    the    layman, 
seems  as  beautiful  in  coloring,  texture  and 
workmanship,  as  the  Oriental  product.    Mr. 
Volk  has  been  supplying  the  designs,  mainly 
conventionalized    Indian    motives.    A    Sa- 
batos rug,  three  by  five  feet,  will  sell  for  $25, 
and  more  orders  are  now  going  into  the 
little  Maine  village  than  can  be  filled.    Centre 
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Lovell  women  are  also 
weaving  and  selling  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  suitable 
for  curtains,  portieres,  dra- 
peries, coverings  for 
couches,  tables,  and  the 
like;  and  they  are  experi- 
menting now  on  a  woollen 
dress  material  which  will 
cost  $1.50  or  $2.00  a  yard. 
Their  decorative  materials 
cost  $2.50  a  yard,  making 
the  selling  price  of  por- 
tieres $15  a  pair.  These 
fabrics  attract  artists,  a 
number  of  whom  have 
ordered  them  for  house 
and  studio  furnishings; 
and  as  they  are  particu- 
larly suitable  for  Sum- 
mer cottages,  many  wealthy  people  have 
bought  them  for  that  purpose.  The  people 
who  are  engaged  in  this  work  are  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-to-do  farming  class,  and  the 
women  are  using  yarn  mad3  from  the  wool 
raised  on  their  owa  farms. 

Besides  this  textile  work,  two  men  are 
making  attractive  baskets;  another  carves 
paper  knives  from  apple  wood  most  cleverly; 
and  a  farmer  blacksmith  is  turning  out 
ornamental  brass  hinges  and  the  like  at  his 
forge.  The  little  exhibit  held  by  the  Centre 
Lovell  craftsmen  last  August,  although 
their  first  attempt,  was  attended  by  about 
three  hundred  people  from  various  points, 
interested  in  arts  and  crafts;  and  an  annual 
exhibit  and  a  crafts  house  are  in  contem- 
plation. 

Mr.  Volk  insists  that,  quality  for  quality, 
goods  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  by 
hand  than  by  machine,  provided  you  deal 
with  the  workman  direct,  eliminating  the 
profits  of  several  middlemen. 

A  "Tapestry  Settlement"  is  one  of  the 
interesting  developments  of  the  near  future 
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WARPING  THE  WEB  FOR  A  SABATOS  RUG  BEFORE  HARNESSING  IT  TO  THE  LOOM. 


in  the  American  handicrafts  movement.  It 
will  be  organized  by  a  firm  which  has  re- 
cently opened  a  store  on  Fortieth  Street, 
in  New  York,  in  which  they  carry  only 
hand-made  goods.  For  the  location,  they 
desire  a  place  where  wool  is  raised,  and 
where  there  are  women  who  still  spin  and 
weave.  Such  a  place  they  can  find  in  both 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  and  they  will  locate 
during  the  coming  Summer  in  one  of  those 
States.  They  will  offer  a  price  for  certain 
fabrics,  woven  according  to  their  require- 
ments, which  will  make  a  better  market  for 
the  wool  than  the  farmers  are  now  obtaining. 
Then  they  will  send  an  instructor  among  the 
weavers,  to  furnish  designs  and  improve 
methods.  This  instructor  they  have  al- 
ready secured,  in  the  person  of  a  woman 
who  has  made  a  study  of  tapestry  in  Europe. 
They  will  seek  to  produce  all  kinds  of  textiles 
but  the  crown  of  the  industry  will  be  the 
tapestry,  for  the  promoters  hope  to  establish 
here  an  industry  in  which  American  crafts- 
women  shall  rival  in  time  the  products  of 
Gobelin,     Beauvais     and    Abusson.      The 
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same  methods,  of  course,  will  be  followed, 
as  there  is  but  one  way  of  making  tapestry. 
No  European  designs  will  be  followed;  Amer- 
ican life,  scenery  and  history  will  be  used. 

To  produce  the  quality  in  a  hand-made 
thing  which  makes  it  different  from  any- 
thing a  machine  can  produce, — the  quality 
which  appeals  to  the  cultivated  and  wealthy 
patron,— a  different  kind  of  workman  is 
required.  The  machine  worker  is  part  of 
the  machine,  spending  his  life  in  the  fearful 
monotony  of  making  one  small  portion  of  an 
article.  The  craftsman  makes  the  entire 
thing,  and  in  so  doing  has  a  conception  of 
it  as  a  whole,  and  embodies  in  it  something 
of  his  own  individuality.    When  he  is  an 


art  craftsman,  you  get  those  marvels  ofy 
wood  carving  and  pottery,  textiles  and  em- 
broideries, which  take  their  place  as  veri- 
table works  of  art. 

The  machine  must,  of  course,  always  sup- 
ply the  masses  with  the  thousands  of  things 
in  daily  use.  But  side  by  side  with  the 
machine,  there  seems  to  exist  a  rich  market 
for  the  artistic  hand-made  thing;  in  the 
making  of  which  women,  so  largely  the  crafts- 
men of  the  primitive  world,  may  find  a 
necessary  increase  of  income  without  re- 
signing that  home  life  which  is  so  fearfully  ^ 
sacrificed  by  the  woman  in  the  business 
world,  and  without  adding  further  t<f  the 
millions  who  flock  to  the  cities.  / 
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HERSELF    AND   HIMSELF. 


By  William  Bulfin  ("Che  Buono"). 


Illustrated  by  J.  B.  Graff. 


HE  sat  down  under  the   shade  of  the 
verandah    and  taking  off    his    soft 
felt    hat,    wiped    the    perspiration 
from  his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
and  then  ran  his  fingers  vigorously  through 
his  grey  hair,  combing  it  again§t  the  grain. 
His  face  told  you  many  things^  amongst 
others  the  following:  that  he  was  byer  fifty 
years  of  age;  that  he  was  of  the  Irish  ^ace; 
and  there  was  grit  in  him;  that  he  was  flur- 
ried and  in  a  bad  humour;  that  something  bf 
an  unpleasant  and  exasperating  nature  was  • 
crossing  his  mind,  causing  him  to  frown  and 
scowl  in  a  way  that  was  not  at  all  encourag- 
ing.   While  one  of  the  darkest  frowns  was 
on  his  brow,  a  figure  came  into  the  open  door 
of  the  dining-room,  in  front  of  which  he  was 
sitting.    A  solid,  matronly  figure  it  was,  of 
a  woman  still  lingering  in  the  Autumn  of 
middle  age,  but  with  mapy  a  silver  streak 
in  her  thick,  brown  hair.     There  were  lines 
across  the  white  brow  and  a  look  of  pain  in 
the  kindly  hazel  eyes,  and  on  the  sweet 
though  homely  face  lay  the  shadow  of  sor- 
row.    There  they  remained   for   full   two 
minutes,  neither  of  them  speaking,  Herself 
and  Himself,  man  and  wife,  the  partners  of 
more  than   half  a  lifetime,  sharers  in  the 
weal   or   woe    which  had    come   to   them, 
sharers  now,  to  all  appearances,  in  a  com- 
mon misfortune. 


"Were  you  far?''  asked  Herself  at  length. 

Himself  frowned  a  dark  and  sullen  frown 
and  mumbled  something  about  having  been 
"far  enough."  It  wag" not  polite,  but  Her- 
self did  not  show  »ny  sign  of  resentment. 
She  meekly  and  jsllently  turned  away  and 
went  indoors.   / 

Himself  reptfained  sitting  under  the  veran- 
dah, evidently  a  prey  to  unhappy  medita- 
tions. Through  the  rifts  in  the  leafy  screen 
of  the  aromas  and  eucalyptus  groves  he  could 
see  broad  stretches  of  the  level  camp  beyond, 
^^rough  the  long  vistas  of  the  peach  orchard 
behind  him  the  camp  breezes  came  in  from 
the  SbkUth  and  fanned  him.  In  the  branches 
of  the^^ll  poplars  near  by  the  doves  were 
cooing  t^^^soft,  low,  flute-like  coos  which 
always  seeniHo  be  a  prelude  to  some  sweet 
dirge  for  a  love\jthat  is  lost.  There  was  no 
other  intrusion  on't;he  silence.  Quiet,  warm 
Summer  quiet,  lay  aiU  around.  The  distant 
corrals,  the  large  galp&nes  (wool  sheds)  the 
wing  of  the  buildings  whiere  the  men  ate  and 
slept,  all  were  steeped  in  sun-glare  and 
silence.  The  dogs  slept  peacefully  under 
the  verandah,  the  fowls  lay  quietly  in  their 
cool  nest  of  clay  under  the  peach  trees,  the 
stately  chief  of  the  turkey  family  was  off  duty 
and  lay  dreamily  on  his  side  amongst  his 
people,  solemnly  holding  his  tongue,  and,  for 
the  moment,troubling  no  one  but  himself  with 
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ZJJHl    Pottery  based  ok  Baeketrjr* — 
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Fige«S07^S149  554  —  Beooratlon; 

**     515  ~  Splints  at  neck  of  unfinished  bastet 

•»     520  --  Wictor  water-bottle i 

••     529  —  Pood  trenclierj 

**     524 1  526 «  529-580,  533,  539  ~  Same  used  as 

mold  for  olay  bowls; 
"     537-538  ~  Hat  for  carrier^ s  bead* 
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W.H.Holmest  Prehistoric  textile  art  of  Eastern  U.S.: 

Basketry  &  Itetting. I3th  Ann.Bept.Bur.Eth. 

for  1891-92:     pp. 16-21.     illua.       1896. 
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IBOQUOIS  bark->vesMls.— 

F . H .  CSmhintf  i  iSivot  .Bar .Eth .  for  1662-83: 
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B  AS  K  E  T  R  Y 


W.H.HoImeB.  Textile  art  in  its  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment  of  form  and  ornament. —  6tli  Ann»Bept.Bur.Etk. 
for  1884-86;  189—252,  illus.   1888. 


ITote-- Peraviant  Seminole;  Piutet  Apache;  Hoki; 
Takama;  Northwest  Coaat  Indiana;  Clallam;  Klamath; 
Moundbulldera;  British  Guiana;  Tula  RlTer,  Calif.; 
Pima;  KTcCloud  Hirer,  Calif.;  Mexican;  Iroquoia; 
'  Tokut;  Zuni. 
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nomena  in  the  unstable  static  conditions  of 
the  outer  layers  of  the  sun. 

I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  suggestion  as 
this  has  ever  been  made  to  account  for 
Sporer's  law.  Of  course  I  see  many  objec- 
tions to  it.  The  improbability  of  such  waves 
long  retaining  their  shai)e,  and  the  observed 
absence  of  sun  spots  in  the  north  hemisphere 
from  1672  to  1704,  suggest  themselves  as 
obstacles.  J.  A.  TJdden 

[ockIsland,  III. 

african  basketry  weaves 
A  LARGE  collection  of  ethnological  specimens 
recently  received  by  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  city,  contains  a  selected 
series  of  baskets  from  the  Barotse  and  Bechu- 
ana  tribes.     These  baskets  compare  favorably 
in  technique  and  finish  with  those  of  Cali- 
fornia and,  what  is  of  special  interest,  present 
all   the   typical   weaves   known   in   America. 
Among  the  Barotse  baskets  alone  we  find  the 
following  kinds  of  woven  basketry:   wicker, 
checker,    twill,    wrapped,    plain    twine,    open 
twine,  twilled  twine,  and  the  California  *ti/ 
Also  in  coiled  basketry,  one  rod  coil,  grass  coil 
closely  covered,  also  with  foundation  showing 
bifurcated  coil  closely  covered,  also  with  only 
lines  of  stitching  and  coil  without  foundation. 
The  more  elaborate  manipulation  of  warp 
elements  or  materials  in  general,  seems  not  to 
be  practised,  for  there  are  neither  cross-warp 
checkers  nor  cross-warp  twines  in  the  collec- 
tion.    The  edges,  while  of  all  types,  represent 
rather  the  refined  variations.     The  thought  of 
solidity  or  stability  seems  to  have  been  the 
main  idea.      This  is  particularly  well  illus- 
trated   in    the   large    rope   coil    and   one-rod 
foundation   coil   chests   and   storage   baskets. 
The  technic  is  perfect  and  with  the  close-fit- 
ting lids  give  exceptional  protection  to  grain 
or  other  contents.     Strengthening  by  bands  of 
the  Hi'  weave,  a  technic  heretofore  thought 
to  be  limited  to  the  P(Jh(io  Inditos  of  Cali- 
fornia,  is  found;   alsp  ;an  unusual   wrapped 
twine,  with  the  horizontal  warp  o^  the  outside, 
like  some  Aleutian  bUrden  baskets. 

The  decorations  in  color  occur  chiefly  in 
coil  baskets.  The  color  of  the  designs  is  uni- 
formly black. 


The  main  point  of  interest  is  that  within  a 
definite  ethnic  area  of  South  Central  Africa 
an    aboriginal    people    practise    basketry    in 
which  are  found  practically  all  of  the  typical- 
weaves  known  to  the  world. 

Mary  Lois  Kissell 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Histobt, 
New  Yobk  City 
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nimiMli  M  nin  n  ii  i1  11m  infnrnnnn)  if  intrnrlr  r1  in  ii\  Irroiul  tintiiifiri 
IS  Kised  on  insufficient  data. 

',  it  is  not  our  desire  to  criticise,  as  the  work  i>^formed 
by  Mr  Me^^r  appears  to  have  been  carefully  and  cow^ientiously 
done,  and  ii^sertainly  throws  additional  li<5ht/<m  some  of  the 
vexed  questionsbOIaya  history  and  cultuj^eT  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  these^^^rations  may  be  continued. 

Mr  Mercer's  further  exahnnation^ild  description  of  the  ^"  laby- 
rinth ''  near  Oxkintok,  knowir^cally  as  Tzat  un  Tzat  ("  Lost  and 
Lost"),  which  is  mentioned  by  S^bj^ens,  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge..^  this  strucuH;^  as  his  figures  and  de- 
scription make  theXrrangement  of  passa^  and  openings  clear 
and  easily  understood. 

The  narr^btive  portion  of  the  work  is  chatty  aiHjileasant  and 
provesihm  the  author  kept  his  eyes  open,  especiallyVhen  white- 
casirfm£iLw4cnibuiiJ  of  Ihu  fail  iJtii  foiiuud  pdit  of  th 
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A  Discovery  in  Sandals. — By  carefully  dissecting  a  "  cliff- 
dw^eller's  "  sandal  from  the  Canyon  de  Chelly,  found  there  by 
Dr  Washington  Matthews  in  1891,  I  find  that  the  weaving  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Yokaia  and  other  basketry  from 
northern  and  middle  California,  reaching  as  far  north  as  Norton 
sound.  It  is  west-coast  in  motive.  This  is  an  interesting  dis- 
covery in  association  with  my  discovery  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
atlatl  among  the  cliff-dweller  material  in  1898.  The  sandal  is 
woven  thus  :  The  warp  consists  of  a  number  of  double  warp  fila- 
ments or  strings  from  toe  to  heel  about  a  twelfth  of  an  inch 
apart.  The  doubUng  consists  in  having  two  sets  of  war|)  strands, 
one  lying  innnediately  on  the  top  of  the  other.  In  this  feature 
the  sandal  is  unique.  Two  weft  filaments  are  twined  across, 
taking  in  two  sets  of  warp  filaments.  On  going  back  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  but  the  pairs  of  warp  strands  are  alternated, 
giving  to  the  surface  a  diagonal  effect.  This  is  a  common  feature 
in  all  twined  weaving,  whether  in  the  eastern  or  the  western 
continent,  whether  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  San  Francisco 
bay  to  Norton  sound,  in  the  interior  basin  from  Idaho  to  Mexico, 
or  in  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio  drainage.  The  weft  is  of  apocynum 
yarn  or  string,  in  different  colors,  making  a  pretty  banded  effect. 

O.  T.  Mason. 
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By  Mary  White. 
Part  II. 

N  order  to  accustom  herself  to  the  handling  of  extra  spokes  needed  for  larger 
baskets  the  basket  maker  weaves  a  mat  which  forms  the  top  of  a 

Doll's  Tea  Table. 

Materials :  Six  22-inch  spokes  of  No.  3  rattan ;  one  12-inch  spoke  of  No.  3  rattan  ;  one  weaver  of 
No.  2  rattan  ;  a  small  piece  of  fine  wire ;  raflSa ;  a  knitting-needle. 

Two  groups  of  spokes,  one  of  three  and  the  other  of  three  and  a  half,  are  crossed  in  the  centre  and 
woven  into  a  mat,  which,  when  it  is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  is  bound  off.  Each  spoke  is 
brought  across  the  next  one  and  pressed  down  beside  the  next  as  in  Open  Border  No.  2,  except  that  the  long 
end  is  not  cut  off,  but  brought  out  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  rows  of  weaving  on  the  under  side  of  the 
mat.  The  border  is  drawn  closely  in.  The  long  ends  of  the  spokes  (which  are  to  form  the  legs  of  the  table) 
are  brought  together  and  bound  with  a  piece  of  fine  wire,  just  under  the  centre.  They  are  then  separated  into 
three  groups  of  four  each.  The  odd  spoke  is  either  cut  off  or  whittled  very  thin  and  bound  in  with  one  of  the 
three  groups.  A  strand  of  raffia,  either  double  or  single,  is  now  started  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  groups  and 
wound  tightly  around  until  it  has  covered  the  desired  length.  At  the  end  a  half  hitch,  or  one  button-hole 
stitch,  is  made  to  keep  the  raffia  from  slipping  and  it  is  wound  up  again  to  the  top.  After  the  other  legs  have 
been  covered  in  this  way,  the  raffia  is  brought  in  and  out  between  them  where  they  separate.  It  is  then  tied 
and  the  ends  cut  close.  Finally  the  spokes  at  the  end  of  each  leg  are  cut  to  a  uniform  length,  and  slanting,  so 
that  the  table  will  stand  firmly. 

*  Small  Basket  with  Twisted  Handle. 

Materials:  Basket— Six  16-inch  spokes  of  No.  4  rattan ;  one  9-inch  spoke  of  No.  4  rattan  ;  two  weavers  of 
No.  2  rattan.     Handle— one  12-inch  spoke  of  No.  4  rattan  ;  one  weaver  of  No.  2  rattan  ;  a  knitting-needle. 

Six  spokes  and  a  half  are  started  and  woven  into  a  centre.  When  it  is  two  inches  in  diameter  the  spokes  are 
wet  and  bent  upward  and  woven  with  flaring  sides.     Two  weavers  are  used,  and  then  the  basket  is  bound  off. 

Border— In  the  first  row  each  spoke  is  brought  back  of  the  spoke  to  the  right  of  it  and  out.  In  the 
second  row  each  spoke  is  brought  back  of  the  next  one  to  the  right  and  out,  making  a  roll  on  the  edge  of  the 
basket.    The  ends,  which  are  outside,  are  cut  slanting,  just  long  enough  for  each  to  rest  on  the  spoke  ahead. 

Handle  (see  Fig.  12)— The  knitting-needle  is  run  down  beside  a  spoke  and  then  drawn  out,  leaving  room  to 
insert  an  end  of  the  12-inch  spoke,  which  should  be  pressed  down  at  least  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
basket.  The  other  end  of  the  spoke  is  inserted  in  the  same  way  beside 
a  spoke  exactly  opposite.  This  makes  the  foundation  handle.  The 
end  of  a  pliable  weaver  is  now  inserted  under  the  third  row  from  the 
top  of  the  basket,  to  the  left  of  the  foundation  handle,  and  run  up 
between  the  weaving.  This  weaver  is  twisted  around  the  handle  with 
twists  about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the 
basket  it  is  pushed  in,  under  the  third  row  of  weaving  from  the  top, 
on  one  side  of  the  handle  and  brought  out  again  on  the  other  side  of 
the  handle  three  rows  from  the  top,  making  a  loop  inside.  The  weaver 
is  then  laid  close  beside  the  first  twist,  and  follows  it  across  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  it  goes  in  under  the  third  row  on  the  left  of  the 
handle  and  comes  out  on  the  right.  Each  row  of  twisting  must  follow 
close  beside  the  last,  and  six  rows  should  cov^  the  spoke.  The  weaver 
is  fastened  off  by  bringing  it  inside  the  basket,  then  out  across  a  spoke 
and  inside  again  where  it  is  cut  short. 

Covered  Work  Basket. 

Materials :  Basket— Sixteen  34-inch  pieces  of  No.  3  rattan  ;  thirty- 
two  18-inch  pieces  of  No.  3  rattan  ;  about  twelve  weavers  of  No.  3 
rattan ;  two  weavers  of  No.  4  rattan ;  two  weavers  of  No.  3  green 
rattan.  Cover  and  Fastenings — Sixteen  24-inch  pieces  of  No.  3  rat- 
tan ;  thirty-two  11-inch  pieces  of  No.  3  rattan ;  about  nine  weavers 
of  No.  3  rattan  ;  two  weavers  of  No.  3  green  rattan. 

The  34-inch  pieces  of  No.  3  rattan  are  arranged  in  groups  of  four, 
the  first  group  vertically,  the  second  crossing  it  horizontally,  the  third 

diagonally  from  right  to  left,  and  the  fourth  diagonally  from  left  to  right  (see  Fig.  12).  A  single  weaver  is 
started  by  laying  the  end  over  the  group  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  group:  it  is  brought  under  the  vertical  group, 
over  the  next,  under  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  it  comes  around  to  the  vertical  group  again.  It  is  brought 
around  four  times  in  this  way  (see  Fig.  13).  The  groups  are  now  separated  into  twos,  and  the  weaver  is  brought 
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over  the  left-hand  pair  of  the  upper  vertical  group,  under  the  pair  on  the  right,  and  so  on  until  it  comes 

around  again.  .  u-  i.  u    j 

When  four  rows  have  been  made  the  weaver  passes  under  two  groups.    From  now  on  this  must  be  done  at 

the  beginning  of  every  new  row,  to  make  the  weave  come  right.     When  the  bottom  of  the  baske4i  is  six 

inches  in  diameter  extra  spokes  are  inserted,  one  on  either  side  of  a 
group,  making  four  in  each  group.  These  are  separated  into  pairs. 
When  the  bottom  is  eight  inches  in  diameter  flaring  sides  are  woven 
for  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  A  row  of  triple  twist  in  No.  4  is  fol- 
lowed by  three  rows  of  double  weaving  in  green  rattan,  drawn  in 
slightly.  Another  row  of  No.  4  in  triple  twist,  and  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter of  under-and-over  weaving  drawn  closely  in  complete  the  sides. 

Border — First  row  :  Each  pair  of  spokes  is  brought  back  of  the  pair 
on  the  right  and  out.  Second  row  :  Each  pair  of  ends  is  brought  under 
the  next  pair,  over  the  next  and  down,  where  they  are  cut  when  the  border 
is  finished.  The  cover  is  started  and  woven  like  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
Extra  spokes  are  inserted,  and  when  it  is  seven  inches  in  diameter  four 
rows  of  double  weaving  in  green,  followed  by  half  an  inch  of  under-and- 
over  weaving  in  the  natural  color,  finish  it.  Each  spoke  is  brought  under 
the  next  spoke  on  the  right,  over  the  next,  under  the  next,  over  the  next 

and  in.  ,     v 

Hinge  and  Fastening — Having  chosen  the  best  place  for  the  hinge  on 
basket  and  cover,  an  end  of  a  piece  of  No.  3  rattan  about  a  foot  long, 
which  has  been  wet  until  pliable,  is  inserted  at  the  right  of  a  spoke 

and  under  the  last  row  of  weaving  on  the  basket.      It  is  woven  under  and  over  two  or  three  spokes  to 

fasten  it  securely.    The  long  end  is  crossed  diagonally  over  the  border  of  the  cover  and  pressed  in  between 

the  last  two  rows  of  weaving  at  the  left  of  a  spoke.     It  is  brought  down  inside  and  out  at  the  left  of  the 

spoke  on  the  basket  and  across  to  the  right  of  the  spoke  in  the  cover,  where  it  is  pressed  inside  and  down  to 

the  place  where  it  started  on  the  basket.    Here  it  is  woven  under  and  over 

several  spokes  till  it  is  firmly  attached.     The  front  fastening  is  formed  of 

two  rings,  also  made  of  No.  3  rattan  (see  Fig.  14).     The  ring  on  tho 

cover  should  be  smaller  than  the  one  on  the  basket  so  that  it  may  slip 

through  it.    In  attaching  the  one  on  the  cover,  the  ends  are  pushed  inside 

the  basket   between  the  border  and  the  last  row  of  weaving,  and  woven 

under  and  over  two  or  three  spokes  until  the  ring  is  secure.      The  ring  on 

the  basket  is  fastened  in  the  same  way,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 

rows  of  weaving  from  the  top. 

0 

Candy  Basket  op  Rattan  with  a  Band  of  Color. 

Materials :  Ten  20-inch  spokes  of  No.  4  rattan;  one  11-inch  spoke 
of  No.  4  rattan;  five  weavers  of  No.  2  rattan;  two  weavers  of  No.  2  col- 
ored rattan.  ,     i   i- 

Two  groups  of  spokes,  one  of  five  and  the  other  of  five  and  a  half,  are 
crossed  in  the  centre  and  bound  around  three  times  with  No.  2  rattan  which 
is  woven  in  under-and-over  weaving  into  a  flat  bottom  about  six  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter.  The  spokes  are  wet  thoroughly  and  turned  up,  round- 
ing  them  gradually.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  has  been  woven  up  the  sides,  two  colored  weavers  are 
woven  into  four  rows  of  double  weaving,  which  are  drawn  in  slightly  toward  the  top  ;  three  rows  of  under-and- 
over  weaving  in  No.  2  rattan  are  also  slightly  drawn  in,  and  then  the  top  is  bound  off  and  finished  with  this 
border.  Each  spoke  is  brought  in  front  of  the  next  one  on  the  right,  back  of  the  next,  in  front  of  the  next 
and  in.    I'hey  are  cut  slanting,  just  long  enough  to  allow  each  to  lie  across  the  spoke  in  front  of  it. 

Scrap  Basket  of  Rattan  in  Green  and  the  Natural  Color. 

Materials  :  Sixteen  66-inch  pieces  of  No.  4  rattan;  thirty-twa 30-inch  pieces  of  No.  4  rattan;  about  forty- 
five  weavers  of  No.  4  rattan;  a  knitting-needle. 

An  effective  scrap  basket,  as  shown  in  the  initial  Fig.  15,  on  page  423,  is  made  as  follows  :  Sixteen  spokes 
are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  13.  A  centre  eight  inches  in  diameter  is  made.  Here  extra  spokes  are  inserted,  one  on 
each  side  of  every  group.    The  groups  are  separated  into  twos  and  the  basket  shaped  as  neariy  round  as  possible. 

At  the  widest  point,  the  circumference  should  be  thirty-eight  inches  ;  from  there  it  is  gradually  drawn  in 
until  the  diameter  of  the  top  is  about  ten  and  a  half  inches.  .        •,        *     u 

At  this  point  the  basket  is  stained  a  pale  green,  with  wood  stain,  just  to  the  edge  of  the  weaving, 
leaving  the  long  spokes  in  the  natural  color.      Two  weavers  are  also  stained.      When  the  stain  is  dry  the 

the  spokes  are  wet  until  pliable.  .  t^.  i.    i     .  xi.    xu-  j  a     *.  -a 

Each  group  of  spokes  is  brought  over  the  next  two  groups  on  the  right,  back  of  the  third  group  and  outside. 
Next  each  group  is  brought  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  basket  on  the  outside,  about  where  the  extra  spokes 
were'  inserted,  and  in  front  of  the  next  spoke  to  the  one  it  last  went  behind,  where  it  is  drawn  through  two 
rows  of  weaving  to  hold  it  in  place.    These  outside  groups  should  be  left  quite  loose. 

The  basket  is  next  turned  upside  down  and  two  rows  of  under-and-over  weaving  in  green  rattan  make  part 
of  a  base  ;  the  end  of  each  group  is  then  brought  under  the  next  end  to  the  right,  over  the  next  and  pressed 

down  inside,  completing  the  base. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NE  of  the  charms  of  bas- 
ketry is  its  variety  and 
the  scope  it  gives  for 
original  work.  When  you 
have  mastered  the  first 
principles  you  may  take 
up  any  branch  of  weav- 
ing with  perfect  confi- 
dence of  success,  and  may  invent  patterns 
and  combinations  at  will. 

In    the    illustration    which    shows    the 
material  for  splint  weaving  the  apparent 
diversity   comes  from  one  roll   of  splint 
which    is    almost    uniform    in    width 
and  thickness.     A  basket  measur- 
ing about  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  inches  in  height  is  a 
convenient  size  on  which  to 
learn.     Open   your   roll    of 
splint,   put   two   pieces   to 
soak    in     a     bowlful     of 
water,  and  let  them  re- 
main    twenty     minutes.  -^ 
Have  ready  a  clean  lap- 
board,  a  pair  of  large  \^ 
scissors    and    an     old 
towel.     The   lap-board 
not  only  serves  for  a 
work-table,    but    also 
keeps  the  water  out  of 
your  lap. 

Your    enthusiasm    will 
begin  when  you  find  how 
easily  the  splint  can  be  cut  , 

and  shaped  when  it  is  taken 
from    the    water.      Wipe     the 
dripping  water  from   the   splint, 
and    cut    off    six    pieces    nineteen 
inches  long;  then  cut  these  into  six- 
teen strips  one  half  inch  wide,  for  the 
spokes  of  the  basket.     Do  not  attempt 
to  tear  the  splint,  for  it  will  not  tear 
evenly.     From  the  other  piece  of  splint 
cut  four  strips  for  weavers,  which  should 
be  one  half  inch,  one  fourth  of  an  inch, 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  and  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  wide  respectively.     Place  all 
the  weavers  in  hot  water,  and  leave  them 
until  you  are  ready  to  begin  weaving. 

Take  up  the  spokes  one  at  a  time,  and 
pass   them    between    your    fingers    until 


they  are  perfectly  straight  and  flat;  then 
number  them  all  by  writing  the  number 
with  a  pencil  on  each  end  of  every  spoke; 
see  Diagram  I.  Lay  the  spokes  in  front 
of  you  on  the  lap-board,  crossmg  the  first 
eight  at  the  center.  Place  the  remammg 
eight  spokes  in  the  spaces  between  the 
ones  you  have  just  arranged.  For  m- 
stance  the  ninth  spoke  should  come  be- 
tween'No.  I  and  No.  5.  tl^e  tenth  spoke 


between  No.  5  and  No.  3,  the  eleventh 
spoke  between  No.  3  and  No.  6,  and  so 
on  around  the  circle.  Be  sure  the  lower 
end  of  a  spoke  fits  between  the  same 
numbers  as  the  upper  end.  When  all  the 
spokes  are  placed,  hammer  a  strong  pm 
directly  through  the  center  where  they 
are  crossed,  to  hold  them  together  while 
you  start  the  weaving.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ju^^^i^p.   ^ 

With  the  spokes  lying  in  the  position 
shown   in   Diagram   I.,  take   the  eighth- 
inch   weaver,   and   begin   to   weave   it  in 
and   out   of   the    spokes.     Start    it  under 
spoke    No.    I    about    two    and    one    half 
inches  from  the  center,  bring  it  over  No. 
g,  under  No.  5,  over  No.   10,  under  No. 
3,  over,   under,  over,  under,  until  it  has 
crossed  spoke  No.   16;  then  skip  No.   i, 
bring  the  weaver  under  No.  9,  and  weave 
another  row.     You  will  find  it  necessary 
jto   skip  one   spoke   at   the   beginning  of 
'each  row,  in  order  to  make  a  continuous 
under-and-over   weave.     Weave   five 
rows  with  the  eighth-inch  weaver, 
u  then    slide    the    end    under    the 

xjast  row,  lapping  it  an  inch  or 
so  and  running  it  under  sev- 
eral   spokes,    to    hide    the 
•  joint.      Slip  the   first  end 

under     a     spoke,     also. 
During  this  part  of  the 
w'ork    your    main    en 
%  deavor     must     be     to 

weave     in     a    perfect 
circle.     The  second  il 
lustration    shows    the 
bottom   of  the  basket 
completed. 

After     soaking    the 
spokes    in    the    water    a 
tew    minutes,    place    the 
work    on    the    lap-board, 
/and     carefully     bend     the 
spokes    up    at    right    angles 
m^'  with  the  bottom.     Start  a  half- 
^inch    weaver    inside    the    basket 
close    to    the    bottom,    and    weave 
under  and  over  until  the  row  is  com- 
plete; then,  allowing  for  a  lap  of  about 
three   inches,  cut  the  weaver  ofT  and 
slide  the   end  under   the   first  end   of 
Uhe    weaver,    making. the    invisible   joint 
by    tucking    each    end    under    a    spoke. 
Start  the  next   row  a   little   beyond  the 
joint   of  the    first   row,    that  the   joining 
may  not  all  come  in  one  place.     Weave 
?{VQ   rows  of  the  half-inch   weaver,  then 
two  rows  of  the  fourth-inch  weaver,  and 
then  bind  off;  see  Diagram  11. 
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Cut  the  spokes  off  evenly,  leaving  about  two 
inches  extending  above  the  top  of  the  basket, 
then  put  the  basket  in  the  water,  spokes  down, 
and  soak  until  pliable.  Bend  each  one  down 
snugly  over  the  top  weaver,  and  slip  the  end 
through  the  next  weaver,  pushing  the  spoke 
down  until  its  end  is  hidden  under  one  of  the 
weavers.  Bend  one  spoke  inside,  the  next  out- 
side the  basket,  according  as  they  come  inside 
of  the  top  weaver. 

This  binding  off  holds  the  top  weaver  in  place 
and  makes  the  basket  very  firm;  but  the  spokes 
must  be  protected  from  wear  where  they  are 
bent,  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  double  band 
around  the  edge.  For  this  band  cut  two  pieces 
of  the  fourth-inch  weaver  which  will  go  around 
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the  basket  and  lap  about  an  inch.  Place  one 
piece  along  the  inside  edge,  the  other  along 
the  outside  edge,  of  the  basket,  and  with  the 
sixteenth-inch  weaver  bind  them  to  the  top 
weaver  as  shown  in  Diagram  III.  Fasten  the 
end  by  taking  several  cross-stitches  with  the 
narrow  weaver,  passing  it  under  the  inside 
band  only  and  tucking  the  end  under  the  same 
band. 

Many  splint  baskets  are  trimmed  with  twisted 
loops  of  the  same  material.  For  this  trimming 
take  one  of  the  half-inch  weavers,  insert  the  end 
finder  a  spoke  at  the  top  of  the  basket  (letter 
A,  Diagram  IV.),  give  a  twist  to  the  left,  and 
pass  it  beneath  the  next  spoke  as  shown  in 
Diagram    IV.,    letter    B.     Pull    the    loop    down. 
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and  flatten  it  a  little  with  your  thumb,  then 
twiSt  the  weaver  again,  this  time  to  the  right, 
and  slip  the  end  under  the  next  spoke^  letter 
C.  Continue  this  around  the  basket,  and  make 
the  joint  of  the  trimming  as  you  did  the  other 
joints,  by  lapping  the  ends  and  slipping  them 
under  the  spokes,  which  makes  the  last  loop 
of  double  thickness. 

The  basket  shown  in  the  lower  right-hand  illus- 
tration has  two  rows  of  trimming,  and  between 
them  is  run  a  weaver  of  another  color  pulled  out 
into    loops    at    the    sides. 

The  illustration  at  the  left  shows  a  large  bas- 
ket with  four  rows  of  trimming  and  handles. 
The  handles  are  made  of  the  fourth-inch  weaver, 
which   is  brought  around  twice,  making  a  ring 
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of  double  thickness.  The  ring  is  then  wrapped 
with  the  eighth-inch  weaver,  and  fastened  to  the 
basket  with  loops  of  the  same.  The  weave  of 
this  large  basket  differs  from  the  smaller  one, 
in  that  the  weaver  is  not  cut  at  the  end  of  each 
row,  but  is  continued  around  row  after  row.  For 
a  large  basket  the  half-inch  weaver  can  be  used 
in  this  way,  but  in  a  small  basket  the  slant  of 
the  weaver  as   it  runs   around   is   too   apparent. 

While  baskets  of  the  natural  white  splint  are 
extremely  dainty,  color  certainly  gives  variety 
and    adds    interest    to   the    work. 

The  white-ash  splint  one  and  one  half  inches 
wide  comes  in  rolls  of  twenty-five  yards,  and 
a  roll  will   make  several  medium-sized  baskets. 
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USE    OF    TEXTILES     IN    POTTERY     MAKING    AND 

EMBELLISHMENT 


By  WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES 

Among  the  native  tribes  of  a  wide  zone  in  southern  British 
America  and  in  northern  United  States  and  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  ceramic  art  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  textile  art  and  the  earthenware  exhibits 
traces  of  this  intimacy  as  one  of  its  most  constant  characteristics. 
These  traces  consist  of  impressions  of  textile  articles  made  upon 
the  plastic  clay  during  manufacture  and  of  markings  in  imitation 
of  textile  characters  traced  or  stamped  on  the  newly-made 
vessels.  The  textile  art  is  no  doubt  the  elder  art  in  this  region, 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  potter,  working  always  with  textile  appli- 
ances and  with  textile  models  before  her,  has  borrowed  many  ele- 
ments of  form  and  ornament  from  them.  Textile  forms  and 
markings  are  thus  a  characteristic  of  the  initial  stages  of  the 
ceramic  art. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  say  in  any  case  whether  the  potter's 
art,  as  practised  in  the  northern  districts,  is  exclusively  of  local 
development,  springing  from  suggestions  offered  by  the  prac- 
tice of  simple  culinary  arts,  especially  basketry,  or  whether  it 
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represents  degenerate  phases  of  southern  art,  radiating  from  far- 
away  culture  centers  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity  by  the 
unfriendly  environment.  We  are  certainly  safe,  however,  in 
assuming  that  this  peculiar  phase  of  the  art  represents  its  initial 
stage — a  stage  through  and  from  which  the  higher  and  more  com- 
plex phases  characterizing  succeeding  stages  of  barbarism  and 
civilization  arose. 

Whether  the  art  passed  through  the  textile  stage  with  all 
peoples  may  remain  a  question,  for  the  traces  are  obliterated  by 
lapse  of  time.  We  observe  in  passing  southward  through  the 
United  States  that  the  textile-marked  wares  become  less  and  less 
prevalent,  though  enough  is  still  found  in  Florida  and  other  Gulf 
states  to  suggest  a  former  practice  there  of  the  archaic  art  and  a 
development  from  it. 

Textile  markings  found  on  pottery  are  of  five  classes :  First, 
impressions  from  the  surface  of  rigid  forms,  such  as  baskets. 
Second,  impressions  of  fabrics  of  a  pliable  nature,  such  as  cloths 
and  nets.  Third,  impressions  from  woven  textures  used  over 
the  hand  or  over  some  suitable  modeling  implement.  Fourth, 
impressions  of  cords  wrapped  about  modeling  paddles  or  rocking 
tools.  Fifth,  impressions  of  bits  of  cords  or  other  textile  units, 
singly  or  in  groups,  applied  for  ornament  only  and  so  arranged  as 
to  give  textile-like  patterns.  In  addition,  we  have  a  large  class  of 
impressions  and  markings  in  which  textile  effects  are  mechanically 
imitated. 

The  several  kinds  of  textile  markings  are  not  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  but  each  seems,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
characterize  the  wares  of  a  particular  region  or  to  belong  to  par- 
ticular groups  of  ware,  indicating,  perhaps,  the  condition  and 
practices  of  distinct  peoples  or  variations  in  initial  elements  affec- 
ting the  art.  There  may  also  be  a  certain  order  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  classes  of  impressions — a  passing  from  simple 
to  complex  phenomena,  from  purely  mechanical  to  convention- 
ally modified  phases  of  embellishment. 
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a.  Use  of  a  basket  in  molding  the  base  of  an  earthen  vessel.     (Zuni.) 
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b.  Vase  showing  impressions  resulting  from  the  use  of  pliable  fabrics 
in  wrapping  and  sustaining  the  vessel  while  plastic. 
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Baskets  used  in  molding  and  modeling. — The  extent  to  which 
baskets  were  used  in  modeling  pottery  in  this  great  province  has 
been  greatly  over-estimated.  Instead  of  being  the  rule,  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe,  their  use  constitutes  the  exception,  and 
the  rare  exception. 

The  functions  of  the  fabrics  and  textile  elements  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  pottery  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  functions  are  both 
practical  and  esthetic,  but  we  shall  not  be  able   to  make  the 
distinction  in  all  cases.     Practical  uses  may  be  several.     In  mod- 
eling  a  clay  vessel  a  basket  may  be  used  as  a  support  and  pivot, 
thus  serving  as  an  incipient  form  of  the  wheel  (plate  vil,  a).     It 
may  equally  well  assist  in  shaping  the  bodies  of  the  vessels, 
thus  assuming  in  a  limited  way  the  functions  of  a  mold.     The 
mat  upon  which   a  plastic  vessel   happens   to   rest   leaves   im- 
pressions  rendered  indelible   by  subsequent  firing.     The  same 
may  be  true  of  any  fabric  brought  into  contact  with  the  plastic 
surface,  but  the  impressions  in  such  cases  are  accidental  and  have 
no  practical  function. 

That  baskets  were  used  in  the  east  as  molds  is  attested  by  his- 
torical  evidence.     I  can   but  regard  it  as  remarkable,  however, 
that  in  handling  thousands  of  specimens  of  this  pottery  I  have 
found  no  vase  the  imprints  upon  which  fully  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  a  basket  was  employed  as  a  mold  or  even  as  a  support 
for  the  incipient  clay  form.     Many  assertions  to  the  contrary 
have  been  made,  probably  through  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  markings  observed.    On  fragments  of  imperfectly-preserved 
vessels  distinctions  cannot  readily  be  drawn  between  disconnected 
impressions  made  by  the  partial  application  of  pliable  fabrics  or 
textile-covered  stamps  and  the  systematically  connected  imprint- 
ings  made  by  the  surface  of  a  basket.     The  unwary  are  liable  even 
to  mistake  the  rude  patterns  made  by  impressing  bits  of  cords  in 
geometric  arrangement  about  the  rims  of  vases  for  the  imprints 
of  baskets. 
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Pliable  fabrics  as  aids  in  modeling.— ?\\2\A^  fabrics,  such  as 
sacks,  nets,  and  cloths,  were  made  use  of  as  exterior  supports  in 
holding  or  handling  the  vessel  while  it  was  still  in  a  plastic  con- 
dition. Mr  Mooney  says  that  the  Cherokee  use  a  rag  when  lift- 
ing the  pot  at  one  stage  of  its  manufacture,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  cloths  or  nets  wrapped  about  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
plastic  walls  would  serve  to  prevent  quick  drying  and  consequent 
cracking  of  the  clay  along  weak  lines.  Binding  up  with  cloths  or 
nets  would  interfere  with  the  deforming  tendency  of  pressure 
during  the  modeling  process  and  of  sinking  from  weight  of  the 
plastic  walls.  Mr  Sellers,  a  very  acute  observer,  believed  that 
the  modeling  of  certain  large  salt  basins  was  done  on  core-like 
molds  of  clay.  In  such  a  case,  or  where  (as  observed  by  Hunter) 
blocks  of  wood  were  used,  the  cloth  would  serve  an  important 
purpose  in  facilitating  the  removal  of  the  plastic  or  partly  dried 
clay  shell  and  in  supporting  it  during  subsequent  stages  of  the 
shaping  and  finishing  processes.  Such  removal  would  probably 
be  accomplished  by  turning  the  mold,  with  the  vase  upon  it,  up- 
side  down,  and  allowing  the  latter  to  fall  off  into  the  fabric  by  its 
own  weight  or  by  means  of  pressure  from  the  hands.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  the  impressions  made  on  the  surface  of  vases  by 
fabrics  applied  in  the  course  of  manufacture  is  shown  in  plate 
VII,  b.  The  specimen  is  a  small  vessel  from  a  mound  in  Lenoir 
county.  North  Carolina. 

Textiles  used  in  maleating  the  surfaces  of  vessels.— An  extended 
series  of  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
functions  of  fabrics  in  pottery  making  has  led  me  to  observe 
that  the  imprintings  were  in  many  cases  not  made  by  textiles 
used  as  supports,  but  were  applied  wrapped  about  the  hand  or  a 
modeling  tool  as  a  means  of  knitting  or  welding  together  the  clay 
surface.  Experiment  shows  that  the  deeper  and  more  complex 
the  imprintings,  the  more  tenacious  becomes  the  clay.  Scarify- 
ing, combing,  pinching  with  the  finger-nails,  maleating  with 
engraved  paddles,  etc.,  served  the  same  purpose. 
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a.  Bowl  from  a  North  Carolina  mound,  showing  prints  of  cord-wrapped  maleating  tool. 
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b.  Bowl  made  by  the  author.     The  surface  was  finished  with  a  cord-wrapped  paddle. 
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Use  of  flat  cord-wrapped  maleating  tools.— 1\.  was  further  ob- 
served, as  a  result  of  these  investigations,  that  more  than  half  of 
the  textile  markings  upon  vases  are  not  really  imprints  of  fabrics 
at  all,  but  are  the  result  of  going  over  the  surface  with  modeling 
tools  covered  or  wrapped  with  unwoven  twisted  cords.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  plate  Vlii,  a^  b. 

Plate  VIII,  a,  illustrates  a  small  bowl  from  a  mound  in  North 
Carolina.  The  surface  is  completely  covered  with  deep,  sharp 
markings  made  by  paddling  with  a  cord-wrapped  tool  applied 
repeatedly  and  at  various  angles.  Fig.  b  of  the  plate  shows  a 
similar  cup,  made  of  potter's  clay  by  the  writer  as  an  experiment. 
The  maleating  implement  was  a  Cherokee  potter's  paddle  wrapped 
with  native  cord. 

Use  of  cord-wrapped  rocking  tools.— Oi  the  same  general  class 
as  the  cord-wrapped  paddle  were  other  tools,  more  or  less  rounded 
and  wrapped  with  cord.  These  may  have  been  applied  as  pad- 
dles, but  were  usually  rocked  back  and  forth,  the  rounder  forms 
being  revolved  as  a  roulette.  The  impressions  of  the  flat  paddle 
are  distinguished  by  the  patchy  and  disconnected  nature  of  the 
imprints.  The  rolling  or  rocking  implement  was  not  lifted  from 
the  surface,  and  gave  a  zigzag  connection  to  the  markings. 

The  rolling  or  rocking  modeling  tools  had  an  advantage 
over  the  flat  paddles  where  round  surfaces  were  to  be  treated,  and 
especially  about  the  constricted  neck  of  the  vessel.  They  served 
the  triple  purpose  (i)  of  modeling  the  surface,  reducing  irregular- 
ities ;  (2)  of  kneading  and  knitting  the  surface,  making  the  walls 
stronger ;  and  (3)  of  imparting  a  texture  to  the  surface  that  may 
have  been  regarded  as  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  seen,  however, 
that  whenever  it  was  desired  to  add  ornamental  designs,  even  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  this  cord  marking  was  generally  smoothed 
down  over  the  part  of  the  surface  to  be  treated,  so  that  the 
figures  imprinted  or  incised  would  have  the  advantage  of  an  even 
ground. 

Cords  imprinted  in  ornamental  patterns. — Growing  out  of  the 
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use  of  cord-wrapped  tools  in  modeling  and  finishing  the  clay 
surfaces  is  a  group  of  phenomena  of  great  importance  m  the 
history  of  ceramic  ornament.     I  refer  to  the  imprinting  of  twisted 
cords,  singly  and  in  such  relations  and  order  as  to  produce  orna- 
mental effects  or  patterns.     In  its  simplest  use  the  cord  was  laid 
on  and  imprinted  in  a  few  lines  around  the  shoulder  or  neck  of 
the  vessel.     Elaborations  of  this  use  are  imprintings  producing 
a  great  variety  of  simple  geometric  patterns,  differing  with  the 
regions  and  the  peoples.     Connected  or  current  fretwork  and 
curved  figures  were  not  readily  executed  in  this  method,  and  are 
never  seen.     Two  examples  of  cord-imprinted  patterns  are  shown 
in  plate  IX,  a,  b.     Hard-twisted  cords  were  in  most  general  use, 
but  their  markings  were  imitated  in  various  ways,  as  by  imprint- 
ing strings  of  beads,  and  slender  sticks  or  sinews  wrapped  with 
thread  or  other  unwoven  strands. 

Imitation  of  textile  characters  variously  prodiiced.-\t  would 
seem  that  the  textile  idea  went  beyond  the  imprinting  of  textiles 
and  cords  and  that  textile  markings  were  imitated  in  many  ways, 
indicating  possibly  the  association  of  ideas  of  a  special  traditional 
nature  with  the  textile  work  and  kept  alive  in  ceramics  by  the 
imitation  of  textile  characters. 

Textile  effects  produced  by  the  roulette. -1\i^  notched  wheel  or 
roulette  was  used  in  imitating  cord-like  patterns,  and  this  was 
perhaps  an  outgrowth  of  the  use  of  cord-covered  maleating  tools 
This  tool  was  confined  pretty  closely  to  one  great  group  of 
ware-the  so-called  roulette-decorated  wares  of  the  northwest. 
The  potsherd  shown  in  plate  IX,  .,  illustrates  these  markings  as 
applied  by  the  ancient  potter. 

Textile  effects  produced  by  stamps  and  engraved  paddles.- 
Decorative  effects  closely  resembling  those  produced  by  the  use 
of  cords  and  the  rocking  tool  were  made  by  narrow,  notched 
stamps  applied  to  the  plastic  surface.  Connecting  directly  with 
this  simple  stamp  work,  in  which  a  succession  of  separate  im- 
printings give  the  textile   effects,  is  the  use  of  the  engraved 
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Potsherds  showing  simple  method  of  applying  cords  in  vessel  decoration. 
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Potsherd  illustrating  the  markings  of  a  notched  wheel. 
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modeling-texturing-decorating  paddle,  so  extensively  used  in  the 
southern  Appalachian  region. 

Owing  to  the  close  association  of  these  rouletted,  stamped, 
and  incised  effects  with  the  textile  imprinted  groups  of  ware, 
I  feel  warranted  in  speaking  of  them  as  growing  directly  out  of 
textile  practices,  although  they  are  not  necessarily  always  so 
connected,  since  the  use  of  the  stamp  may  also  have  arisen  from 
other  sources,  such  as  the  use  of  non-textile  tools  in  modeling. 

The  textile  art  has  thus  served  in  various  ways  to  shape  and 
modify  the  ceramic  art,  and  the  textile  technic  has  bequeathed  its 
geometric  characters  to  the  younger  art,  giving  rise  to  most  varied 
forms  of  embellishment  and  no  doubt  profoundly  affecting  later 
phases  of  its  development. 
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AN  YAM  GILA  (MAD  WEAVE)  :  A  MALAYSIAN  TYPE  OF 

BASKET  WORK. 


By  Otis  T.  Mason, 

Late  Head  Curator,  Department  of  Anthropology,  U,  S,  National  Museum. 


In  the  W.  L.  Abbott  collections  of  basketry  from  southwestern 
Malaysia,  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  are  a  number  of  specimens 
made  in  a  variety  of  technic  not  known  in  America. 

It  was  first  made  public  by  Mrs.  L.  E.  Bland,  of  the  Penang  Resi- 
dency, Straits  Settlements,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch, 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  46.  Mrs.  Bland  studied  the  art  among 
•the  Malay  women  of  Tanjong  Kling,  Malacca,  and  also  mentioned 
the  same. ware  from  the  province  of  Wellesley,  from  Siamese  terri- 
tory, from  elsewhere  on  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  from  Sumatra  and 
other  islands. 

The  baskets  are  made  from  narrow  strips  of  pandanus,  or  screw 
pine,  leaves,  of  which  there  are  many  species.  In  the  specimens  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Bland  the  "  mengkuang  "  {Pandanus  fascicularis) 
was  used. 

The  material  is  prepared  by  the  old  women,  who  cut  the  long, 
prickly  leaves  with  a  woman's  parang,  or  native  knife,*  and  carry 
them  home  in  large  bundles  on  their  heads.  They  next  dry,  or 
"layor,"  the  leaves  over  a  tire  of  sticks  and  cut  off  the  thorns  that 
grow  dow^n  the  spine.  This  divides  the  leaf  into  two  wide  strips,  for 
which  purpose  a  smaller  knife,  called  "  pisau,"  is  used.^ 

The  w^omen  then  divide  the  half  leaves  into  uniform  strips  by  means 
of  a  rude  gauge,  or  ^'  jangka."  ^  This  is  a  flat  piece  of  wood  with  brass 
spikes  fixed  into  one  end  at  regular  intervals,  governed  by  the  width 
of  the  required  strips,  varying  from  ^  inch  to  1  inch.  At  the  same 
time  the  thorny  edges  are  removed. 

The  strips  ar^  next  made  supple  and  smooth,  or  "  lurut,"  with  a 
"  pulurut,"  a  piece  of  hollow  bamboo  pulled  over  the  leaf  many  times 

«See  Journ.  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc,  Straits  Branch,  pi.  4,  fig.  a;  and  pi.  15,  Proc. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXXV. 
^  Idem,  pi.  4,  fig.  h 
^  Idem,  pi.  4,  fig.  c. 
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by  the  left  hand  with  a  curling  movement.^^  The  smooth  strips  are 
folded  into  compact  bundles  and  soaked  in  cold  water  for  three 
nights,  changing  the  water  twice  a  day.  After  this  they  are  bleached 
in  the  sun  for  a  day  and  are  then  ready  for  use. 

Mrs.  Bland's  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  materials  is  most 
helpful,  and,  before  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  drawings 
and  processes  shown,  an  abstract  of  her  description  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  native  practice. 

The  basket  starts  from  six  strands  crossed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  and  the  fabric  is  built  up  by  working  in  three  directions, 
braiding,  not  weaving.  The  strands  go  from  left  to  right  in  the 
process.  After  the  work  reaches  the  rim  of  the  basket,  the  strips  are 
turned  back  over  a  rattan  split  and  inwoven,  as  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained. 

The  strips  of  pandanus  are  glossy  on  one  side  only.  In  this  they 
resemble  the  split  roots  and  cane  of  the  Pacific  coast  Indians  and  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Gulf  States.  In  order  to  have  the  basket  smooth  on 
both  sides,  the  native  women  work  their  splits  and  strips  in  pairs. 

But  the  "mad  weave"  maker  proceeds  on  an  entirely  different 
plan.  After  the  basket  hns  been  wrought  from  bottom  to  rim  in 
single  ply,  the  strips  are  inwoven  backward  to  the  center  of  the 
bottom  by  tucking  under,  the  glossy  side  being  outward  and  the  ends 
of  strips  being  cut  off  invisibly. 

On  the  way  back  pretty  designs  are  frequently  made  by  curling 
and  folding  the  strips  between  thumb  and  forefinger.  Mrs.  Bland 
speaks  of  these  as  "  rice  grains  "  and  they  are  worked  into  stars  or 
hexagons,  which  are  further  bunched  into  single  or  combined  geo- 
metric patterns.^ 

The  "mad  weave"  is  worked  up  into  various  shapes,  but  the 
hexagon  is  the  prevailing  form.  All  of  them— square,  oblong  rec- 
tangular, oval,  and  diamond  shape— start  Avith  the  six-sided  motive 
and  are  brought  by  skill  into  other  designs. 

In  1906  Henry  Balfour,  esq.,  of  Pitt-Rivers  Museum,  Oxford, 
England,  took  up  the  "  mad  weave "  and  reproduced  it  in  tapes  of 
three  colors.  He  described  the  system  as  an  under-two-and-over-one 
(p  and  an  under-one-and-over-two  (f)  system  of  interweaving.  The 
difficulty  comes  from  having  three  sets  of  parallel  strands. 

In  1907  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  some  arts 
and  crafts  friends,  with  the  result  that  Miss  Edwina  H.  Fallis,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  through  Mrs.  Wright  Jones  produced  a  one-ply 
specimen,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wright  Gill,  of  Washington  City,  worked 
out  the  mad  weave  detail  now^  to  be  described  and  illustrated. 
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The  technic  is  from  pandanus  strips  of  various  w^idths,  in  close 
twill,  in  three  directions,  to  be  spoken  of  as  vertical,  dextral,  and 
sinistral ;  the  terms  right  oblique  and  left  oblique  may  replace  the 
last  two.  When  the  work  is  finished  the  surface  is  made  up  of 
rhombs  or  diamond-shape  checks,  giving  the  appearance  of  cubes  and 
six-pointed  stars.  As  before  mentioned,  the  fabric  is  twice  wrought, 
or  two  ply,  so  as  to  have  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 
basket  expose  the  glossy  side  of  the  leaf. 

The  technic  here  detailed  is  based  on  Cat.  Nos.  219963  and  23G282 
in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  The  former  is  in  the  W.  L.  Abbott 
collection  from  Kumpin  River,  Pahang,  and  the  latter  is  from 
Malacca,  sent  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  L.  E.  Bland. 


Fig.     1. — MirnioD     of     be(JINninc;     mad 

WKAVK. 


FUi.     2. MKTHOI)    of    ADDIN<i    ADDITIONAL 

STRIPS. 


«  Straits  Branch  Journal,  No.  46,  pi.  4,  fig.  d. 
^  Idem,  pi.  6. 


Fig.  1  shows  how  the  work  is  started  from  the  center  of  the 
bottom,  with  six  prepared  strips,  two  sinistral,  two  vertical,  and 
two  dextral,  crossing  at  the  middle,  one  of  each  pair  passing  over 
and  under  one  strip  in  each  of  the  other  pairs.  This  is  the  foun- 
dation. 

Fig.  2,  a-c^  illustrates  how  strips  are  next  added.  A  vertical  strip 
(a)  passes  down  over  two  sinistrals,  under  one  dextral  and  over  one 
dextral.  The  dextral  strip  (b)  passes  upward  over  one  sinistral, 
under  one  sinistral,  and  over  two  verticals.  The  sinistral  strip  (c) 
passes  upward  over  two  dextrals,  under  two  verticals  and  over  one 
vertical. 
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Fig.  3,  a-i,  shows  the  result  of  adding  more  strips  in  the  three 
directions  and  fig.  4,  looking  from  the  inside  of  the  basket  is  fig.  3 

i 

if 

b 


Fig.    3. — Result  of   adding   new    stkips    in 

THUEE    directions. 


Fig.     4. — Figure    3    dissected 
(inside). 


dissected.     Tlie  sinistrnl  strips  are  iinifornily  under  two  and  over 
one  vertical  and  over  two  and  under  one  dextral  (figs.  5a  and  56). 


a 


*^  a  ,      e  f 

Fig.  5  o,  Positio.n  of  sinistral   strip;   b,  position  of  sinistral  strip;   c,  position 
OF  dextral   strip;   a,  position  of   dextral  strip;   e,  position  of   vertical   strip; 

^y   POSITION    OF   VERTICAL   STRIP. 
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The  dextral  strips  are  uniformly  over  one  and  under  two  sinistral 
and  over  two  and  under  one  vertical  (figs.  5(?  and  5rf).  The  vertical 
strips  are  uniformly  over  one  and  under  two  dextral  and  over  two 
and  under  one  sinistral  (figs,  he  and  5/). 


Fig.  6. — Method  op  giving 
hexagonal  form  to  base, 

AT    UPSET. 


Fio  7. — Method  of  finish- 
ing AT  THE  BORDER,  WITH 
TWO   HOOPS   OF   RATTAN. 


In  fig.  6  is  shown  a  continuation  of  the  bottom  in  single  technic, 
with  the  rough  side  of  the  strips  outward,  indicating  the  method  of 
giving  the  hexagonal  form  to  the  base  at  the  upset.     Fig.  7  illus- 


FlG.    8. METHOD    OF    TURNING     STRIPS    AT 

THE    BORDER,   POLISHED    SIDE   OUT. 


trates  the  interweaving  of  strips  to  form  sides  and  the  turning  at 
the  border  over  two  hoops  of  rattan.  At  the  lower  end  of  these 
hoops  the  dextral  and  sinistral  strips  cross  (fig.  8)  and  are  inwoven 


Pig.  9. — Method  of  turning  vertical  strips  at  the 

BORDER,    polished    ^IDB    OUT. 

back  with  the  polished  side  out,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
basket  and  are  cut  off  where  they  meet,  usually  at  one  side  of  the 
bottom,  or  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  design,  if  there  be  one. 
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The  vertical  strips  are  carried  over  the  upper  hoop — the  alter- 
nate ones  moving  from  outside  and  from  inside — and  are  inwoven 


Fig.  10. — Method  of  finishing  at  the  bordkk. 

back  over  the  rough  surface,  leaving  the  polished  side  out  (fiffs.  9 
and  10). 


Fig.  11. — Method  of  ornamentation. 


The  ornamental  designs,  which  are  not  common  in  the  Abbott 
collections,  are  formed,  as  mentioned,  by  curling  or  twisting  the  outer 
layer  of  strips  as  they  are  inwoven  (fig!  11). 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS  201 

Twined  Weaving. —  In  Professor  Mason's  note  on  "  Woven 
Basketry  :  a  Study  in  Distribution/*  on  pp.  771-73  of  the  last  number 
of  the  American  Anthropologist^  he  gives  the  geographical  distribution 
of  twined  weaving  in  America  as  follows  :  "  It  commences  with  the 
island  of  Attn  and  continues  down  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  to  the 
borders  of  Mexico  with  some  interruptions,  and  extends  into  the  Great 
Interior  basin  with  the  Ute.  Otherwise  it  does  not  exist  in  North 
America  excepting  in  association  with  prehistoric  pottery  in  Pope 
county,  Tennessee,  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in  Arkansas,  and  in  Illinois,  as 
may  be  seen  by  examining  Holmes'  illustrations  in  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  408-413." 

He  also  refers  to  figures  of  twined  weaving  in  Holmes'  paper  in  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and,  continuing, 
says  :  "  There  is  not  a  specimen  in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
of  any  sort  from  Central  or  South  America.  In  the  codices  as  well  as 
in  the  beautifully  illustrated  books  of  Stiibel,  Reiss,  and  Uhle,  not  one 
example  contains  this  compound  weft.  In  other  words,  in  my  limited 
study,  no  twined  weaving  was  ever  done  in  America  south  of  the 
present  boundary  of  the  United  States." 

The  simplest  form  of  twined  weaving  (style  a)  in  which  the  warp 
elements  form  the  body  of  the  cloth,  mat,  or  basket,  and  in  which  the 
twisted  woof  elements,  placed  at  intervals,  are  used  simply  to  bind  the 
warp  elements  together,  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  widely 
distributed  forms  of  weaving.  We  must  seek  its  origin  in  fish  weirs  and 
other  coarse  wattle-work  where  inflexible  rods  were  held  firmly  in  rows 
by  twisted  twigs  or  vines.  It  was  probably  applied  to  the  finer  forms 
of  basketry  and  matting  later,  and  its  use  in  holding  together  untwisted 
bast  and  the  fiber  of  plants,  as  well  as  cords  of  twisted  vegetal  fiber 
must  have  occurred  in  the  very  first  stages  of  cloth  manufacture. 

In  the  second  form  of  twined  weaving  (style  b)  the  twisted  pairs  of 
woof  elements  are  pressed  close  together  and  the  warp  elements  do  not 
show  conspicuously.  This  style  was  applied  principally  to  basketry  but 
was  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

Of  the  more  complicated  forms  of  twined  weaving  the  Peabody 
Museum  possesses  excellent  examples,  principally  from  the  area  given 
by  Professor  Mason.  The  following  localities  represented  by  collec- 
tions in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  showing  distribution  of  the 
two  simpler  forms,  may  be  added  to  Professor  Mason's  list : 

Iroquois  Indians,  cornhusk  basketry  (style  b);  Mounds  of  Ohio, 
charred  cloth  (styles  a  and  b);  Prehistoric  burial  caves,  State  of  Coa- 
huila,  Mexico,  cloth  and  matting,  several  examples  (a);  Tlaxcala  Indians, 
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central  Mexico,  sling  (b);  Prehistoric  graves  at  Ancon,  Peru,  matting 
both  coarse  and  fine  (a),  baskets  (b);  Prehistoric  graves  at  Arica,  Chile, 
small  wallets  of  basketry  (a);  Graves  at  Pisagua,  Chile,  basket  (a); 
Guato  Indians,  southern  Brazil,  excellent  examples  of  Mosquito  man- 
tles  (a)  ;    Cadiueios    Indians,    Paragua  river,   southern   Brazil,  grass 

bags  (a). 

Outside  of  America  the  Peabody  Museum  shows  examples  of  twined 
weaving  from  the  Swiss  lakes  (style  a),  Egyptian  graves  (a),  central 
Africa  (a),  China  (a  and  b),  Japan  (a),  Ainos  of  Japan  (a).  New  Zea- 
land (a),  Australia  (a),  Marshall  islands  (b),  and  the  Society  islands 

(a  and  b). 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  survival  of  the  simplest  form  of 
this  weaving  in  various  objects  of  everyday  use-rour  ordinary  wicker 
wastepaper  baskets  and  crates  for  shipping  crockery  and  similar  ma- 
terial serving  as  examples.  ^  ^^  Willoughby. 

• 

A  Correction. — On  page  773,  volume  11,  of  this  journal  I  use  the 
language,  **  In  my  limited  study  no  twined  weaving  was  ever  done  in 
America  south  of  the  present  boundary  of  the  United  States."  The 
absence  of  this  technic  from  more  than  half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere ' 
is  indeed  surprising,  but  since  writing  the  sentence  at  the  head  of  this 
paragraph  I  have  found  drawings  of  twined  basketry  from  Peruvian 
graves  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  pp.  280, 
291,  292.  One  of  the  drawings  shows  the  style  of  crossed  warp  such  as 
one  sees  in  cedar-bark  baskets  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

O.  T.  Mason. 


Artifacts  from  Norse  Ruins.  —  I  regret  the  necessity  of  calling 
attention  to  the  unfortunate  error  that  has  crept  into  the  article  by  Mr 
Gerard  Fowke  on  "  Points  of  Difference  betweeji  STorse  Remains  and 
Indian  Works  most  cbs^sely  Resembling  therj^i-^published  in  vol.  11,  No. 
3,  of  this  journal.  On  page  562,  speakjing  of  the  "  lack  of  the  slightest 
trace  of  bone  or  any  objets;t  which,  shows  the  least  indication  of"  the 
artificiality  of  the  **  Norse  g Xyj^  "  at  Clematis  Brook,  near  Cambridge, 
Mr  Fowke  says  :  "  The  same  statement  is  true  in  regard  to  the  graves 
of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  riot  only  of  the  graves  in  these  coun- 
tries, but  also  of  the  house  sites."  'i'be  author  has  evidently  overlooked 
even  Miss  Horsford's  statements  in  the  article  which  he  cites  {National 
Geographic  Magazine,  March,  1898,  p.  81),  not  to  mention  the  sources 
from  which  that  information  is  drawn  (V.  Boye,  **  Beskrivelse  af  og 
Fortegnelse  over  de  ved  Premier-lieutenant  D.  Brunn  i  Nordboruinerne 


BASKETS 


CREEK    INDIANS 


In  an  article  entitled  "State  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
with  the  Greek  Indians,   in  1791,"  Maj*  C.  Swan  says:   "Baskets 
for  gathering,  and  farmers  for  cleaning  com,  and  other  uses, 
are  made  of  cane  splintei*B  of  various  sizes,  but  all  of  one 
shape.    The  workmanship  of  these  is  aat  and  well  executed^ 
except  that  they  have  neither  covers  nor  harries." 

"Maj .Caleb  Swan,  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  V,  692, 
1865. 
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fh9  Kootenay  Indians  of  northern  Idaho  and 
adjacent  parts  of  southern  British  Colimbia  havo 
a  tradition  that  runs  as  follows:  "Once  on  a  time, 
they  say,  there  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Praser  River 
a  bad  woBBB  vho  caught  young  children  and  ate  then, 
carrying  the»  off  in  a  basket  of  woven  water-snakes* 
One  day  she  caught  a  onmber  of  little  children,  and 
carried  the«  back  into  the  bush  in  the  basket •  The 
children  peeped  out  of  the  basket,  and  saw  her  digging 
a  pit,  and  making  stones  hot  in  the  fire,  and  they  knew 
she  was  going  to  cook  them  as  the  Indians  cook  their 
meat,  so  they  plotted  together  what  they  would  do.  % 
and  by  the  old  hag  came  to  the  basket,  lifted  thera  out, 
and  told  them  to  dance  around  her  on  the  grass,  and 
she  began  putting  something  on  their  eyes  so  that  they 
could  not  open  them»  But  the  elder  children  watched 
their  opportunity;  and  while  she  was  putting  hot  stones 
into  the  pit,  all  rushed  forward  toppled  her  over,  and 
filed  the  fire  in  the  pit  on  top  of  her  till  she  was 
burned  to  ashes.  Bat  hor  evil  spirit  lived  after  her, 
for  out  of  her  ashes,  blown  about  by  the  wind,  sprang 


the  pest  of  mosquitoes." 

i Journal  Am.  Polk-Lore,  ^ol. 
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Textile  Pabrica  and  Isnfcet  Work    of  TariouB  tribtf  of 
Indians,  particularly  those  of  Calif  orni«,  giving  methods, 
plants  used,  Sbe.—  Textile  Fahrios,  BtLsket-Worfc,  •te.:  [f£Biel#r{ 
Survey  W.lOOth  Meridian),  Vol. VII  Archaeology,  239-250, 18?9, 
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Textile  FabrioB  and  Bnaket  Wcrk    of  Tariioui  trihen  of 
Indian*-,  particularly  thosa  of  California,  giving  methods* 
pliuitt  uBod,  &c.—  Textile  Fabrics,  Baskot^Work,  etc.:  [Wheeler 
Survey  W.lOOth  Meridian,  Vol.VIl  Archaeology,  239-250,1879. 
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BASKimrr  ?rom  thj  prehistoric  rqihs  op  northjastbrh  .iri 

An  i«portant  publication  entitled  'Archeologioal 
SxploFstions  in  Ho rthea stern  Arizona*  by  Alfred  Vincent 


Samuel 


Xthnology,  1919,  contains  Batter  and  illustrations  of  great 
Talue  conoerning  baskets  and  basketry  Materials  found  in 
the  aboriginal  ruins  of  this  region.  Plate  34  illustrates 
a  basket  hat  ©f  twined  weare.  In  Bany  of  the  ruins  .baskets 
were  so  proainent  that  in  classifying  the  structures,  the 


Maker 


typei 


baskets  in  various  states  of  preservation  are  given.     (See 


98-118:  154-177 


A  special  chapter  is  entitled  •Basket-Maker  Culture', 
beginning  on  page  154.  So«e  of  the  illustrations  are  of 


striking  interest,  particularly  Plate  78  shioh  shows  a 
renarkable  type  of  water-carrying  basket. 

In  conclusion,  the  autiiors  state: 

"The  question  of  ishother  the  Bosket  Maker  culture  was 

or  was  not  parent  to  that  of  the  Cliff-dwellings  would  be 

simplified  if  we  knew  Bomething  of  the  racial  affinities  of 

the  people  who  produced  it.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be 
accoBplIshed  by  neans  of  soieatological  studies.  Basket  Maker 
crania  are  undefomed,  doliohocepEalio.  and  of  a  rather 
■arkedly  scaphoid  type;  those  of  the  Cliff-dwellers  are  so    j 
strongly  defomed  posteriorly  that  we  are  ouite  unable  to  tell 
idiat  their  natural  form  night  hieve  been.  It  is  probably, 
hovever,  that  conpetent  physical  anthropologists  will  be  able 
to  reconstruct,  at  least  approxinately,  the  true  form  of  the 
Cliff-dweller  cranium,  and  thus  comparative  studies  may  yet  be 
made.  All  the  living  peoples  of  the  Southwest,  particularly 
the  lite  and  the  paiute^  should  be  brought  into  cbmparison 
somatelorrl'?!>ilT  with  the  Basket  lakers.^'  (Page  212.^ 


BASKETS 


-      •♦SOUTHERN    GALIFOENIANS"'     (south  of  35tli  parallel, 
cicludiing  SHOSHONE  family)-. 

« 

Maks  water-bight,  Uskets  whieii,  howev«r^  "Wer'i  used  only 
for  dry  purpoBcs.     The  vessels  in  use  for  liquids  were 
roughly  made  of  rushsB  and  plastered  outeiide  and  in  with 
bitumen  or  pitcJiB,  called  by  theai  sanot.* 

--Bancrofty  if£Ur  field,  Ittlenpf atdt,  ajad  H^llhau seni , 
Native  Rapes  of  Pac.  Stab««,  i, 

NORTHERN    ,GALIFORNIMS:     Klamath  faAilj  (see  pp. 326-7) 


CENTRAL     GALIFORNIANS     (see  pp.  262-363  for  tribes} 

"Ibid,  381-362. 
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CHILKAHT    INDIANS. 

The  basket  work  of  these  Indians  is  superb.  Every  one  who  sees 
it  is  struck  with  its  perfection  of  workmanship,  shape,  and  ornamen- 
tation. All  the  specimens  of  the  National  Museum  collection  are  of 
the  band-box  shape ;  but  they  can  be  doubled  up  flat  like  a  grocer's 
bag  (Fig.  11).  The  material  is  the  young  and  tough  root  of  the  spruce, 
split,  and  used  either  in  the  native  color  or  dyed  brown  or  black. 
The  structure  belongs  to  the  twined  or  plaited  type  before  mentioned, 
and  there  is  such  uniformity  and  delicacy  in  the  warp  and  woof  that  a 
water-tight  vessel  is  produced  with  very  thin  walls.  In  size  the  wallets 
vary  from  a  diminutive  trinket  basket  to  a  capacity  of  more  than  a 
bushel.  All  sorts  of  lovely  designs  in  bands,  crosses,  rhombs,  chev- 
rons, triangles,  and  grecques  are  produced  thus :  First,  the  bottom  is 
woven  plain  in  the  color  of  the  material.  Then  in  the  building  up  of 
the  basket  bands  of  plain  color,  red  and  black,  are  woven  into  the 
structure,  having  the  same  color  on  both  sides.  Afterwards  little 
squares  ox*  other  plain  figures  are  sewed  on  in  aresene,  that  is,  only 
half  way  through,  giving  the  most  varied  effect  on  the  outside,  while 
the  inside  shows  only  the  plain  colors  and  the  red  and  black  bands. 
The  wild  wheat  straws  are  used  in  this  second  operation,  whipped  over 
and  over  along  the  outer  threads  of  the  underlying  woof,  or  two  straws 
are  twined  around  in  the  manner  explained  above  (page  293,  bottom). 

No  more  attractive  form  and  ornamentation  of  basketry  are  to  be 
seen  than  those  produced  by  the  Indians  of  this  Thlinket  stock  extend- 
ing  froih  Mount  Saint  Eliasto  Queen  Charlotte  Archipelago,  including 
Sitka. 
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BASKET  SOCIABLE 


Bert  Bryant,  of  Eagle,  Alaska,  in  a  letter  to 
f .  H.  Osgood  dated  at  Eagle.  l|urch  15,  1904,  states  thai 
an  organization  at  that  plaee  had  given  durirg  ^^^  ^i^tf 
several  entertainmenta,  the  last  of  which  "was  a  basket 
social,  and  such  bidding  for  baskets  I  never  sair.    Ho 


$13  for  a  basket.  ■ 


I)uP 


BKSKST  SOOIAHiS 


Bert  BxTant,  of  Sagl«,  Alaaka,  in  a  latter 
f «  H.  Oigood  dated  at  Sagle,  Iar«h  X5«  I90t«  atatei 
an  Qrgariia«ti^  at  that  j^Xaoa  liad  glirm  duriiis  tha 
saroml  iiitet'taiiamiUi*  the  laei  eif  iftdcli  *Myi  a  b 
f«ei«l»  mdtmh  WMxm  ^^  l»«0l^0U  I  never  snr* 
iM^et  aeild  fer  leee  then  M  «nt  eoae  paid  m  hl^ 
$iS  for  a  'basket.* 
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EEPOET   OF  NATIONAL   MUSEUM,    1884. 
ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS. 


Mr  William  H.  Dall  has  contributed  to  the  National  Museum  a  large 
number  of  Aleut  grass  wallets,  conoidal  in  form  when  filled  (Fig.  1).    The 
warp  is  of  coarse  straws,  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  bottom.    The 
covering  or  woof  is  made  by  plaiting  or  twisting  two  straws  in  a  coil  or 
twine,  crossing  them  between  each  pair  of  warp  straws.     It  is  as  it  a 
twine  of  two  strands  had  a  straw  or  osier  passed  down  through  every 
half  turn  (Fig.  2).    This  plait  or  twine  may  be  driven  close  home  so  as 
to  be  absolutely  water-tight,  or  the  weaver  may  leave  spaces  from  one 
twine  to  the  next  wide  enough  to  make  a  net.    A  very  pretty  effect  is 
produced  by  these  Aleutian  basket-weavers  by  splitting  the  wa,rp 
straws  and  twining  woof  straws  around  two  of  the  half  straws,  joining 
1  bv  2  3  by  4,  5  by  6,  at  one  round,  and  the  next  twine  inclosing  0  by 
1  2  by  3,  4  by  5,  and  so  on.    This  produces  a  series  of  lozenge  open- 
ings (Fig.  2).    The  split  warp  strands  are  often  crossed  to  form  X- 
shaped  openings,  or  carried  straight  so  as  to  produce  pamllelograms. 
I  have  observed  the  same  effect  in  Peruvian  mummy  cloth,  but  a  greater 
variety  of  network  is  there  produced  by  alternating  the  rectangular  and 

lozenge  meshes  in  bands  varying  in  width.  „  „^  oi«  „,„t«  7 

In  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  No.  318,  plate  7, 
Mr.  Dall  figures  and  describes  the  matting  of  the  Aleutian  Islanders 
found  in  the  caves  in  the  Catherina  Archipelago.  .    .  •     * 

The  method  of  manipulation  in  the  matting  is  the  same  as  that  just 
described  for  the  basketry  of  the  Aleuts,  and  the  delicacy  of  workman- 
ship is  most  admirable.    This  method  of  weaving  by  means  of  twining 
two  woof  strands  around  a  series  of  warp  stra,nd8  occurs  in  many  places, 
and  will  hereafter  in  this  paper  receive  the  name  of  "  twined  basketry. 
In  a  covered  basket  made  of  split  bamboo  from  the  Malabar  coast  the 
fastening  off  at  the  top  of  the  basket  and  the  weaving  of  the  cover  have 
a  three-stranded  twine.    At  every  third  of  a  turn  the  sp  int  that  is  in- 
ward is  hooked  or  passed  behind  the  warp  splint  at  that  point,     ihis 
produces  a  very  smooth  effect  on  the  inside  and  a  rough  surface  without. 
The  mats  of  the  Aleuts  are  made  of  the  fiber  of  the  Mymus*  treated 
as  hemp.    The  ornamentation  on  the  outside  of  the  mats  and  baskets 
is  formed  by  embroidering  on  the  8urfa<3e  with  strips  of  the  «tjaw  in^ 
stead  of  the  macerated  fiber  which  forms  the  body  ot  the  fabric.    The 
embroidery  stitches  in  these,  as  in  most  savage  basketry,  does  not  always 
pass  through  the  fabric,  but  are  more  frequently  whipped  on,  the  stitches 
passing  always  between  the  two  woof  strands,  as  in  aresene  embroidery, 
shSg  only  on  the  outside.    Mr.  Dall  justly  praises  the  manrelous 
uicetv  of  this  Aleutian  grass-weaving,  both  in  mats  and  basketry. 

There  is  no  Chinese  or  Japanese  basket  in  the  National  Museum  show- 
ing  this  plaited  weft.    The  gra,ss  of  these  Aleutian  wallets  is  exceed- 

^  Elymus  molUs,  Sitka,  Norton  Sound,  Kotzebue  Sound ;  ^^■'^'^''^^''''^mT^' 
to  Point  Barrow  \  E.  Sibirious,  Sitka.    (See  Rothrock,  Smithsonian  Report,  1867.) 
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.     1    «  .  th^  nlaitine  done  with  exquisite  care,  the  stitches  being  often 

follows  (Fig.  1):  g^^i^      rt  of  the  wallet  is 

At  some  point  on  *»^ V^J"^®^' J "^"  ^-_.g  ^^  opposite  directions  and 

finished,  the  weaver  bends  t''<>7^^\^*™;%l''J,^^^^^  are  braided  with 

gives  ea.h  a  twist  with  ^t^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^T  Now,  start  at  a 

the  next  warp  thread ;  these  tt^jee  ^  ^    -^  ^  ^i^  ^ays, 

proper  distance  from  t|^«  ^jf  ^^^^Jf^^^n'^^^^^^^  scallops  around 
as  before.    These  braids  will  meet  and  torn  ^Iso,  at  the 

the  edge,  fastened  at  the  ends  and  loose  in  the  middi  ,  ^^  ^^^ 

apex  of  each  scallop  will  be  a  lot  of  ^rp  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .i^h 

base  but  loose  for  any  required  length     Thewe  ^^^  ^^^ 

any  set  of  these  to  make  a  ^^^'fl^'^^^.^^^^^         set  as  each  new 
braiding  them  in  a-^e  -t  ^o^g,  and  -J^-g;^^^„„^„,  ,,,,,,  ^„. 

set  is  taken  up.    The  upper  Doraer  scallops. 

the  plaiting  is  a  little  more  rudely  done.  ^^^ 

The  basketry  of  this  type,  however  is  ve^  and  vtrfous  other  arti- 
holding  food,  weapons,  implements  ^^  ^^  k^^f  «^^^^^^  a  small  space 
eles.    When  not  in  -' t^^.^^^^^:'^,^^^^^  the  wallets  of  this 

like  a  grocer's  paper  bag  (Fig.  3);  ^'^ J^  ^^^^^  ^^.e-half  inch  wide 

class  the  weft  is  very  open,  ^^^^J^  ^^J^f  .^^^e  four  strands  of  sea 
uncovered.    The  borders  are  produced  by  braiding  loui 

grass  into  the  extremities  of  the  -^fj^f^^      •      ,,,  or  more  rows 
ornamentation  ^^^-^^^^^J.^l'^IZ^^^^  after  the 

of  colored  «rass  after  he  ^^ay^^^^oi  whipping  may  be  put  on 
whole  basket  is  completed,  ^o^.^***^/^;,  ^^  .^[g.  4).  Another  plan 
jnst  after  the  row  of  -1  0°  w^ich  it    s  ba-^  (F  g  J  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

of  attaching  the  ornamentation  is^^^  '  twined  lust  as  in  the  body  of 

the  inside.  ,:,  i  •    ^  KaaVfttrv  mentioned  above  (Fig.  5), 

The  coiled  variety  ^^  t^^^^^^^;^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^a  continuous  coil  by  a 
consists  of  a  uniform  bunch  of  g^as«  «^^^^^  .^^^  ^  few  bits  of  grass 
whip  stitch  over  the  bunch  of  grass  and  througn  ju 


"ii^J^L'^rvy^' 


■W'WW 
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in  the  coil  just  beneath,  the  stitch  looping  under  ^  ««tf  ^^  ^^^  J^^^ 
coil     When  this  work  is  carefully  done,  as  among  the  Indians  of  New 
SexicoTrizona,  and  California,  and  in  some  exquisite  examp  es  in 
bambS  ftom  Siarn  and  in  palm-leaf  from  Nubia,  the  mo.t  beautiful  re- 
««lTs Tre  i^e^ched;  but  the  Eskimo  basket-maker  does  not  prepare  her 
CO  Is  evLly  sews  carelessly,  passing  the  threads  sometimes  through 
Xestrhes  just  below  and  sometimes  between  them,  and  does  no  work 
l':  Ses'home  ,Fig.  6).    Most  of  these  baskets  ^^^l^^^^^:! 
E  W  Nelson  have  a  round  bit  of  leather  in  the  bottom  to  start  upon 
fY^/^X  The  shape  is  either  that  of  the  uncovered  band-box  or  of 
the  ginger-jar.    Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  form  of  st  tch-^ 
Jng,  asTt  occurs  again  in  widely-distant  regions  in  a  great  variety  of 
material  and  with  modifications  producing  spiking  effect^ 

The  association  of  this  coiled  form  of  basket-making  witti  the  m^s 
on  the  most  primitive  types  of  pottery-making  has  be«n  freq^^^^^^ 
noticed  by  arch^ologists.    It  is  also  well  known  that  the  modern  sav 
afes  of  our  Southwest  build  up  their  pottery  in  this  manner,  either  allow- 
S  the  co^ls  to  remain  or  carefully  obliterating  them  by  rubbing,  first 
wfth  a  wet  paddle  of  wood,  and  afterwards,  when  the  vessel  is  dry,  with 

^  S  Silf  wlte^ploy  in  basket-making  a  needle  made  of  a  bird 
bone  ground  to  a  point  on  a  stone  (Fig.  100).  Fine  tufts  of  reindeer  hair, 
tZn  from  between  the  hoofs,  are  extensively  used  in  ornamentation, 
especially  in  the  Aleutian  area.  _. 


Beport  Nat.  Mus.  1884.— Mason.    Basket-work. 
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Fig.  1.  AleutiaD  twined  wallet.  Fig.  2.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  1,  enlarged. 


PLATE   II. 
(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  3.  Twined  wallet  of  the  Eskimo.    The  warp  and  the  twining  of  the  bottom  i» 
of  a  very  coarse,  rush-like,  fiber.     The  bottom  is  in  openwork  and  is 
strengthened  on  its  outer  edge  by  an  extra  twine  set  on  externaUy.    The 
body  is  of  a  dirty  rush  color,  the  spotted  lines  on  the  cylindrical  portion  axe 
in  black  and  body  color.    This  effect  may  be  varied  by  mixing  two  strands 
of  different  color  in  the  twine.    The  fastening  off  at  the  top  is  done  by 
working  the  warp  strands  into  a  three-ply  braid,  turning  down  on  the  in- 
side of  the  vessel  and  cutting  off  an  end  whenever  a  new  warp  thread  is 
taken  up  by  the  braid.    Frequently  the  last  three  or  four  warp  straws  are 
not  cut  off  but  braided  out  to  their  extremities  in  order  to  form  a  handle. 
Collected  at  Norton  Sound,  by  E.  W.  Nelson.    Museum  number,  38872. 

Fig.  4.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  3,  representing  (1)  four  rows  of  twining  on  the  cyl- 
indrical portion ;  (2)  the  method  of  adding  a  new  row  of  twining  exter- 
nally for  a  boundary  between  the  bottom  and  the  cylindrical  portion,  and 
(3)  the  method  of  forming  an  open-work  bottom. 
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PLATE  1. 

(Mason.    Basket-work. ) 

i\G  1  Aleutian  twined  wallet  of  sea-grass.  The  warp  conslists  of  a  number  of 
straws  radiating  from  the  bottom.  As  the  basket  enlarges  new  straws  are 
inserted,  and  the  whole  is  held  in  place  by  twine  made  of  two  straws,  which 
inclose  a  warp  straw  at  each  half  turn.  The  cylindrical  part  of  the  vessel 
is  of  the  diamond  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  ornamentation  is  produced 
by  embroidering  with  bits  and  strands  of  red,  blue,  and  black  worsted,  in  no 
case  showing  on  the  inside  of  the  wallet.  The  continuous  line  between  the 
diagonal  stripes  is  formed  by  whipping  with  a  single  thread  of  worsted  on 
the  outer  stitches  of  one  of  the  twines  of  straw.  Whipping  with  single 
thread  in  this  ware  is  not  common.  The  border  is  formed  of  the  very  com- 
plicated braid  described  in  the  text.  Collected  in  Attn,  by  Wm.H.  Dall. 
Museum  number,  14978. 

Fig.  2.  A  square  inch  of  Fig.  1  enlarged,  taken  from  the  part  of  the  texture  where 
the  rectangular  meshes  pass  into  the  lozenge-shaped  meshes.  The  peculiar 
method  of  splitting  the  warp  threads  and  working  the  halves  alternately  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  is  well  shown. 


Eskimo    baskets  ,  Port    Clarence,  Alaska 
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Aleutian    baskets,    Atka    Island,   Alaska 
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The  Indian  granaries  are  made  of  woven  twigs  in  basket  form, 
widest  at  the  base,  narrowed  at  the  top,  covered  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  mounted  on  stands  some  feet  in  height.  They  vary  in 
size,  but  usually  have  a  capacity  of  several  bushels. 

The  cooking  and  carrying  baskets  are  made  from  the  twigs  of 
Rhus  aromatica,  which  are  long,  slender  and  very  tough.  They 
are  split  by  the  teeth  of  the  women,  and  rolling  up  elastically,  are 
tied  in  that  shape  for  future  use.  / 
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There  are  about  40  skeletons  of  the  races  of  the  earth,  chiefly  from 
the  Bast ;  about  2000  skulls,  among  them  being  about  500  Melane- 
sians/\5o  Philippine  islanders  (40  Negritos,  and  many  defqiimed,  from 
caves)^bout  130  criminals  and  insane,  about  600  o^'the  various 
European\races,  etc.,  besides  many  single  bones  frony€ifferent  parts 
of  the  eart\  There  are  about  500  casts  of  busts,  he^s,  skulls,  brains^ 
and  single  pKfts  of  the  body,  including  63  specimeBfC  of  criminals  and 
insane,  about  iko  of  races,  120  of  celebrated  per^ins,  etc.  There  are 
about  250  samplfes  of  hair  from  various  races,  chi^y  Eastern,  and  about 
50  anthropometridanstruments  of  all  kinds.  Th/entire  collection  num- 
bers about  3000  clkalogued  specimens.  Th^e  are,  besides,  73  ostco- 
logical  specimens  of  anthropoid  apes." 

Hindu  Superstirt9ns.— Mr  M.  R. /edlow  gives  the  following 
superstitions  among  HiAdus  in  the  Cental  Provinces,  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  for  February  :  \ 

If  sparrows  nest  in  a  hot^e-eaves, /r  any  one  scribbles  on  the  floor 
with  charcoal,  or  spiders  malte  weby  on  the  walls,  the  owner  will  fall 

into  poverty.  \^ 

To  guard  children  against  thdi^vil  eye,  their  mothers  disfigure  them 
by  applying  lampblack  to  the  ^es  .pr  make  black  spots  on  their  fore- 
head, cheek,  or  chin  ;  but  gii?^  arexusually  tattooed,  not  marked  in 

this  way.  /  \ 

When  children  are  attaj2^ed  by  the  eXJl  eye  they  show  it  by  their  ap- 
petite falling  off.  To  renii'edy  this,  the  md^her  takes  salt,  dried  chillies, 
and  charcoal  and  puts/them  into  a  pot  Oif  water  colored  with  lime 
and  turmeric.  This  j/  waved  three  times  "bver  the  child,  and  then 
spilled  on  the  ground",  or  the  ingredients  are  ckst  dry  into  the  fire  with 
some  of  the  child's/hair.  \ 

Fruit  and  vegamble  gardens  and  patches  of  cuR^vation  stand  in  need 
of  protection  frohi  the  evil  eye,  or  else  their  growth  will  be  stunted, 
even  if  they  an/ watered  daily.  \. 

The  owne^  of  gardens  take  the  following  precautioti :  A  scarecrow 
or  some  anijjftal's  bones  or  a  whitewashed  pot  is  set  up  iri  the  plot. 

Black  px  blue  threads,  or  pieces  of  leather  or  cowries  are  also 
fastened /b  the  necks  or  legs  of  the  house  cattle  to  avoid  th^  evil  eye. 

On  y^oof  of  pregnancy,  the  wife  washes  herself  prof uselv,  taking 
much/are  to  avoid  the  shade  of  a  man  falling  on  her,  in  the  beli^ef  that 
her  ohild,  if  born,  would  take  after  that  man  in  features,  though  not  in 

ital  character. 

White  Mountain  Apache  baskets  are  of  many  shapes 
and  sizes  and   are   of  two  varieties  —  the  bowl  basket,  tsa,  and   the 
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olla-shape  basket,  toose.     The  Apache  also  make  basketry  water-jars 
coated  inside  and  outside  with  mesquite  gum.     The  bowls  and  ollas 
are  made  from  willow.     I  have  often  seen  the  women  coming  from 
the  river  almost  hidden  by  loads  of   willow.      When  they   arrive  in 
camp  they  strip  off  the  bark  and    leaves   and  wrap  the   osiers   into 
small  bundles.     The  black  patterns  are  made  with  the  Martynia  pod. 
It  takes  a  great  many  of  these  pods  to  furnish  one  pattern,  because 
for  even  a  moderate  decoration  the  only  part  used  is  a  shred  of  black 
from   the   prong.    The   only  tools  used   are   a  butcher-knife   and   a 
small  awl.     When  the  woman  begins  to  work  on  a  basket  she  soaks 
the  willows  in  water  to  make  them  pliable,  then  strips  off  the  fine 
splints  for  sewing  by  putting  the  end  of  the  switch  in  her  mouth  and 
paring  off  the  filaments  with  a  knife.    In  this  they  are  so  expert  that 
the  strips  are  wonderfully  uniform.    They  then  prepare  the  small  osiers 
on  which  to  work  the  coil.     They  punch  a  hole  with  the  awl  for  every 
wrap,  and  push  the  filament  through,  as  in  threading  a  needle,  pulling  it 
very  tight.    They  piece  out  the  splints  very  neatly  in  the  bowl  basket, 
and  always  end  on  the  inside,  terminating  them  with  their  knives.     As 
soon  as  the  basket  is  finished  it  is  put  into  use.  K.  T.  Dodge. 

Few^s,  he  states  that  before  going  to  Tusayan  he  remained  a  w^k  in 
Holbro^k,  Arizona,  to  make  notes,  sketches,  and  photograpns  of  a 
coUectionS^f  two  thousand  objects  of  pottery,  stone,  bom?;  and  shell 
from  the  rW)n,  formed  by  Mr  F.  J.  Wattron.  He/^ys  :  "The 
collection  is  pWicularly  rich  in  Homolobi  specimen^;  and  the  pottery 
has  a  few  new  pi^tographs.  The  Sikyatki  specim^s  reveal  a  most  in- 
structive cult  whicKj  had  long  suspected  exjafted  in  that  prehistoric 
pueblo,  but  had  only  i^gmentary  evidence  ofit.  I  hope  the  collection 
will  find  a  permanent  fh^ne  in  some  institution."  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  Dr  Fewkes  ente^d  his  w^rfter's  work  at  the  Hopi  villages, 
with  all  its  privations,  betoker!»f  tj>e  true  explorer,  and  no  one  doubts 
that  the  results  will  prove  as  vaJ^ble  as  his  previous  investigations  in 
this  field.  y         \  Walter  Hough. 

Anthropology  in/England. — In\pmparing  the  interest  taken  in 
anthropology  in  Engfand  and  on  the  confhjent,  Nature  (October  19th) 
says  :  *' As  an  ej,ifmple  of  the  interest  that  iKtaken  in  anthropology  on 
the  continen^^e  call  attention  to  the  publication  of  the  free  courses 
of  lecturey^elivered  by  Prof.  E.  Morselli,  at  Tiitin  and  Genoa.  The 
title  of  4he  publication  is  *  Antropologia  Generate  :  Lezioni  su  TUomo 
econdo  la  Teoria  deir  Evoluzione.*     When  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
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V  globular  form  and  with  wooden  stoppers,  used  to  carry  wine  by  hand  on  journeys, 
are  called  botas.  Larger  skins,  also  used  for  journeys,  especially  by  teamsters, 
are\eallcd,  cabritas,  and  hold  from  i  to  2  arrobas.  The  regulation  pellejo  runs 
from  6, to  10  arrobas  in  weight. 

As  to  the  use  of  skins  as  containers  for  water,  wine,  oil  and  as  floats,  in  Africa 
and  the  NeV  East,  you  surely  know  more  than  I.  Skins  are  frequently  depicted 
on  Assyrian  aXd  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  and  paintings.  I  have  an  idea  of  having 
seen  the  operatioXof  skinning  by  inflation  and  the  subsequent  preparation  of  the 
skins  as  containersjN^omewhere  depicted  in  an  Egyptian  bas-relief,  but  cannot 
recall  where.^  N^  / 

It  is  very  probable  ^bat  the  inflation  method  was  used  in  many  parts 
of  Spanish  America,  but  so  far  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  its  practice 
in  only  two  other  regions.  ^Dr.  J .  Alden  Mason  was  informed  of  its 
prior  practice  in  Monterey  county;  California,  where  it  was  said  to  have 
been  used  on  sheep  and  to  have' been  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  Mis- 
sions,  though  it  seems  no  longer  to  be  used  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Celso 
Espinosa  writes  me  that  it  was  in  use  in  New  Mexico,  though  not 
generally.     He  writes  tmder  date  of  August  13,  191 6, 

Personally  I  witnessed  this  practice  on  several  occasions  some  thirty  years 
ago,  in  southwestern  Colorado  although  by  New  Mexicans.  The  animal  was 
killed,  incisions  were  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and  it  was  then  inflated 
by  blowing  with  the  mouth.  The  operation  was  finished  ^^  a  knife.  The 
method  is  a  very  speedy  and  efficient  one,  and  beyond  doubt  was  prevalent  both 
in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  although  for  some  reason  it  seems  tdii^ve  been 


di^ontinued  in  later  years. 


W.  D.  WalliSV 


y 


Fresno,  California. 

Double  Coiling 

While  examining  the  collection  of  San  Carlos  Apache  baskets  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  recently,  what  is  supposed  to  be 
a  veritable  freak  was  brought  to  light,  a  double  coiled  basket. 

In  the  accompanying  photograph  the  junction  of  the  two  coils  may  be 
seen  about  one  half  inch  to  the  right  of  the  finishing  point  of  the  basket. 

The  idea  of  the  double  coil  being  so  "unthinkable"  in  the  realm  of 
coiled  baskets,  according  to  previous  experience,  it  was  some  minutes 
before  the  cause  for  the  junction  was  discovered. 

The  statement  that  the  basket  was  made  by  sewing  (or  carrying 
along)  two  coils  at  a  time  was  received  rather  incredulously,  but  such 
was  actually  the  case.  The  starting  point  for  the  double  coil  may  be  seen 
in  the  last  row  of  the  black  and  white  checker  work  completing  the  bottom, 

1  Prof.  W.  Max  MUller  believes  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  practice  of  inflation 
in  ancient  Egypt. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  first  human  figure  to  the  left  from  the  bottom.  If  either 
one  of  these  coils  be  traced  around  the  basket  it  will  come  out  two  rows 
above  the  starting  point,  showing  that  two  coils  were  carried  at  one  time. 
These  were  not  sewed  with  a  figure  eight  stitch,  as  was  suggested,  but  in 


Fig.  78. — Apache  basket.     (50-9035  A.M.N.H.) 

the  regular  manner  and  probably  with  a  few  stitches  at  a  time,  first  on 
the  lower,  then  on  the  upper  coil. 

From  a  standpoint  of  design,  the  basket  is  complicated  enough,  as 
San  Carlos  work  goes,  and  beautifully  executed,  in  fact,  above  the 
average,  but  the  double  coil  is  the  unique  feature  according  to  authorities 
at  the  Museum,  and  so  far,  no  explanation  has  been  forthcoming  as  to 
the  reason  for  such  a  method  of  procedure,  unless  it  is,  as  Dr.  Boas  is 
wont  to  say,  a  beautiful  example  of  virtuosity,  that  is,  of  playing  with 

the  technique. 

Helen  H.  Roberts 

New  York  City. 
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DOUBLE   COILED   BASKET 
LOWER,    BEGINNING  OF   DOUBLE  COIL:    UPPER,    ENDING  OF  DOUBLE  COIL 
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j^s..^,  -^d7:;ccVsL^.,r»^  o^  ^^  ;^)^,  .  ^.  ^  ^ 


BASKETS 


^fiuOX-^  %^  kul^^) 


handsome 


lay  the  Santa  Inez  Indians  —  a  tribe  in  which  the  basket,  makers 
have  been  long  extinct^    EOad  to  pay  a  big  price  for  it,  bo4  have 
long  wanted  one  and  am  not  likely  to  ever  again  have  a  chance  to  get 
one.     It  has  been  for  50  years  oijmore  in  the  possesaion  of  an  old 
Spanish  woman  neax  Santa  Barbara*  "~ 

--Califs  Journal  for  1901,  IST.     Sept.  18,   1901. 
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BASKETS 


BUKNAVKHTURA 


Duflot  d»  BofroB,  1840-1842,  says:     "Th*  Indiana  of  San 
Buenaventura  are  «no»ned  in  all  California  for  their  •kill 


rushes 


and 


permit 


the  eso^  of  water.    It  i»,  howver,  Tery  4iff i- 
prboure  them  toiay,  nearly  all  the  skilful  Indians 
having  returned  to  thai r  tribea. 

..Duflot  de  Mofraa.  Ixploration  du  Territoire  de  I'Oregon, 


X644< 


(Free  translation.) 


„»>  ■  mi  ypwir* 


d)kAAWo^  t$0^ 


BASKST-UAKIN&- 

Survivor  of  San  Nicolaa  Island,   Calif.— Kisen,  Acct.of  Inda 
of  Sta.Barbara  Ids.,   14,15,^1904. 


nmiA?'?'^  i^^wp'Ma^t^^r^itmyrH^jaBty. , 


'iSi 


/ 


r 


"Everywhere  the  rren  went  naked,  hut  frora  this  regioH 
the  wQn?en  dressed  more  according  to  European  ideas,  cov- 
ering B!ttch  of  their  person  with  skins  of  deer  and  rnbhitifc^ 
August  14th  JJ76^  Portolf{  crofs^ed  frow  a  point  neiir  the 
icduth  of  the  5?anta  Clam  to  the  chore  forth  or  north,  whefd 
hii  found  l^e  lange^t  Indian  village  yet  B#im  i^  Csylil^ifniav 


The  houses  were  f>f  spherical  forw  thatched 


straw,  and 


the  natives  uned  boats  24  feet  long  isade  of  pine  boards 
tied  together  \?ith  cords  and  covered  with  asphaltua?,  cap- 
able of  carrying  each  ten  fishennen.  A  fo^  old  blades  of 
knives  and  swords  wore  seen.  Spn»o  inhabitants  of  the  chan-!* 
nel  islands  caree  across  to  gaje  at  the  strangers.  Previ- 
ously the  inhabitjmts  had  bartered  seeds,  grass  baskets, 
and  shells  for  the  coveted  glass  beads,  but  now  fish  and 
carved  bits  of  wood  were  added  to  the  lirited  list 'of  coni- 
rr-ercial  products.  Thus  more  food  was  offered  than  could 


be  eaten. 


8  fine  pueblo,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 


sirpilar  ones  along  the  channel  coast,  was  called  Asuncion 
and  was  identical  in  site  with  the  ipodern  San  Buenaventura,* 


— Biincroft,  History  of  Calif.,   I,  147,  1884. 


»N 


C^Wnyuui.^  tutAv 


diary  of  the  Portola  Expedition 


that  after  paaaing  throu^ 


Santa 


zvaohed  tfai  coast  *an&  oama  in  sight 

Boat  popidous  and  bast  amuqged  of  all  m  bad 

that  tiM  *  aituiatad  on  a  toogoa  < 


li^,  righi 


tha  ahora 


W9  cowitad  aa  many  •»  thirty  lar^p  and  eapa?^ 
jjhariaal  in  f  6m,  wall  huilt  anid  thatchad 


Sraaa*.  !•  judgid  .  •  •  «»t  thara  oould 


ti]ian  four  hundred 


are  wall  Isailt  and 


aid  alert,  diligent  and  akillM.    Their  handi 


and  aMlitf 


nade  of  1$>od  pSaa  boards*  well  joicnad  and 


canlked,  and  of  a  pleasing 


Tbay  handle 


iqual  akill  •  .  .thay  will  hold  oi?^t  or  tan  mem.  They  usi 
.ong  doubla-Maded  paddles  .  .  .All  their  work  is  neat  and 
rail  finishid,  lait  iriiat  is  »ost  worthy  of  surprise  is  that 


kA  stona  they  have  no  other  tools  than 


those  made 
and  steel 


Ignotant 


and 


roi^  blades  ihich  they  used  for  no  other  purpose    than  to 
crt^open  the  fish  caught  in  the  sea.    fe  saw  and  oMainad 

A 

a  exchange  for  atrings  of  glass  beads  and  other  trinkets, 
COB  baskets  or  trays  made  of  reeds,  with  different  designs; 


aiid  fiisoBi  nts^* 


th&t 


Bftful 


13«  and  »ay»  t*  thought  that  thia  was  th#  t&m 
irat  Spanish  natigatort  •  among  others  Rodtrigats 
nantd  PualJlo  da  Cttioai,  ft  gaw  it  th»  nama  of 


Aiuncion  da  Nua||tra  Saiwim,  or  I 

Trataling,  along  tha  ooaat     ta 
Can)intaria»  tCarpaKtaria]  pM« 


rwoh 


an 'tha  way. 

,  fhraa  laagaat    ftarthtr  on  thay  w^flb   ^^^^^  *•  ^^ 
laguna.  whari    WM  tha  largatt  Itidlan  toim  thay  bad  r»i 
.e«n.  astimatad  st  %ora  than  fix  himdrad  •ovlB.^mi 
fr^    th«ra  thay  trateltd  along  tho  ooatt   to  ?oini 

ConeopcioB  paaaing  laany  TiUag^B  wd    axohang^  giftt 
with  tha  natiYaa,  in  one  pla«a  raoaiting  baakaU,  among 


things 


Costansc-  Portola  Kxpad 


Pubs.Aoad.Paoif . Coast  Hiat.,  Vol.2,  No.4, 


August, 


V 
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BASKETS  OF  THE  SMTA  BARBARA  CHAIIHEL 
The  natives  of  "the  canal  of  Santa  Barbara"  in  1769  "constructed 
large  houses  of  a  pyramidal  form  close  to  one  another.       Tliey  appeared 
benevolent  and  hospitable;  and  they  presented  the  Spaniards  v/ith  vase^ 
very  curiously  wrou^t  of  stalks  of  noshes.       M.  Bonpland  possesses 
several  of  these  vases  in  his  collections,  which  are  covered  v/ithin 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  asphaltus,  that  renders  them  impenetrable 
to  water,   or  the  strong  liquors  which  they  may  happen  to  contain". 
Humboldt,  Hew  Spain,  vol.11,   298,  5d  Edition,  1822. 
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ANCIENT  INDIAN  MATTING-FROM  PETIT  ANSE  ISLAND,  LOUISIANA, 


By  Thomas  Wilson. 


In  the  hall  devoted  to  the  collections  of  prehistoric  anthropology  m 
the  U.  S.National  Museum  thereisexhibited  a  mat  of  interlaced  or  woven 
reed  or  cane  which  has  been  claimed,  by  reason  of  its  locality,  condi- 
tion,  and  association ,  to  be  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man  and 
as  tending  to  establish  his  existence  during  the  tertiary  geologic  period,' 

Plate  cvii.  ,.    ..      ,   1     * 

•The  label  affixed  to  this  specimen  tells  its  whole  story. 

8peciu,en  of  ancient  matting  from  Petit  f -/«;-<^' "T J  0^^^^' Ma^"^ 
LoniBiana.    Presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Inst.tut.on  by  J-  ^  •  ^  «".  ««q^.  ^l^y^eA 
"Pptit  Anse  Island"  is  the  locality  of  the  remarkable  mine  of  salt  rock  «'8^»^"«^ 
dur  nglr/at  rebelliou,  and  from  which,  for  a  considerable  penod  oj  *»";.»>« 

acter  and  the  strongly  saline  condition  of  the  soil. 

The  letter  of  transmission  accompanying  this  specimen  s  from  Mr. 
(^leu  dated  New  Orleans,  May  10, 1866.  It  forms  the  basis  ot  the 
Ilbd:  He  sends  specimen;  of  Ihe  rock  salt,  pieces  of  the  fossil  bones, 
and  tusk  of  tbe  elephant,  and  then  says : 

An  insoeotioo  of  this  specimen  caused  lue  to  suspect  Us  dotiquity. 
wten  1  Carted  tbe  smaU  and  tbin  strips  of  the  ""ta'-- J'l^" 
fr»,ilitv  and  compared  tliera  mentally  with  other  objects  <>t  the  s^me 
ZSa«e,  Z7L  example, tbe  fos^  mastod^m^eett^^ndbones^^^^ 

~rSuS;riiX;SiSrMar,ul.d.  Malta ;  edl.«l  by  Prof=«.r  DM,  P^36. 
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were  found  overlying  it,  and  saw  the  effect  of  time  upon  them  I  became 
more  than  ever  dubious  of  the  high  antiquity  claimed  for  this  matting. 
I  submitted  it  to  Professor  Mason,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
basket-makers  of  antiquity.*  He  pronounced  it  at  once  to  be  a  speci- 
men of  the  common  basket  work  of  the  Southern  Indian,  probably 
Cherokee.  As  to  its  actual  antiquity  he  could  give  no  opinion.  Those 
Indians  had  made  such  plaited  work  ever  since  our  earliest  knowledge 
of  them,  and  still  continue  it.  He  said  one  could  purchase  at  the 
present  dsiy  in  the  market  at  New  Orleans  modern  Indian  baskets  of 
the  same  work  and  in  every  way  similar. 

An  examination  of  the  record  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  devel- 
oped the  following  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of 
this  specimen : 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  not  long  after  the  receipt  of  this  specimen  of 
matting  from  Mr.  Cleu,  Professor  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  directed,  or  requested,  Prof.  E.  H.  Hilgard  to  undertake  a 
geologic  examination  of  the  Louisiana  salt  region,  the  particular  out- 
cropping of  which  had  been  discovered  in  May,  1862,  on  this  island  of 
Petit  Anse.  Professor  Hilgard  availed  himself  of  all  former  publica- 
tions, interested  numerous  scientific  gentlemen  with  him,  and  made  an 
extensive  geologic  investigation,  commencing  at  Vicksburg  and  extend- 
ing down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  thence  west  up  the  Gulf  coast 
to  Vermilion  Bay,  and  finishing  with  the  five  islands  located  therein, 
one  of  which  was  Petit  Anse.  The  results  of  his  investigations  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Smithsonian  "Contributions  to  Knowledge,''  Vol.  XXIII, 
and  is  No.  248  of  the  regular  series.  Of  his  conclusions  as  to  the  geologic 
formation  of  this  country,  or  of  this  island,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
He  does  not  mention  or  refer  in  any  manner  to  the  discovery  of  this 
piece  of  basketry,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  only  in  the 
May  previous  to  his  detail,  and  which  one  may  suppose  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  necessity  for  his  investigation.  The  following  para- 
graph from  his  report,  however,  bears  upon  the  subject  (page  14).  He 
says : 

Up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Goessmann^s  visit  (in  November,  1866)  aU  the  borings  and 
pits  which  had  reached  the  salt  had  been  sunk  in  detrital  material  washed  down 
from  the  surrounding  hiUs,  and  frequ -ntly  inclosing  the  Vi  stiges  of  both  animal  and 
human  visits  to  the  spot.  Mastodou  buffalo,  deer,  and  other  bones;  Indian  hatchets, 
arrow-heads,  and  rush  baskets,  but  above  all  an  incredible  quantity  of  pottery  frag- 
ments which  have  been  extracted  from  the  pits.  The  pottery  fragments  form  at 
some  points  veritable  strata  3  to  6  inches  thick ;  this  is  especially  the  case  where  Mr. 
Dudley  M.  Avery  found  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  furnace  for  baking  the  ware 
(a  process  very  imperfectly  performed),  and  near  it  three  pots  of  successive  sizes, 
inside  of  each  other.  The  pots  must  be  presumed  to  have  subserved  the  purpose  of 
salt-boiling;  for  although  human  handiwork  has  been  found  so  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  salt  as  to  render  it  probable  that  its  existence  in  mass  was  once  known,  yet  the 
boiling  process  alone  has  been  resorted  to  within  even  traditional  times  until  the 
discovery,  at  the  bottom  of  a  salt  well,  of  the  solid  rock-salt. 
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With  a  foot-note  thus: 

It  is  very  positively  stated  that  mastodon  bones  wore  found  considerably  above 
soLe  of  the  Can  relics.  In  a  detrital  mass,  however,  this  can  not  bo  considered  a 
crucial  test.  . 

The  discovery  or  finding  of  this  piece  of  matting  by  Mr.  Cleu  in  the 
position  indicated,  to  wit,  above  the  roclcsalt,  but  beneath  tbe  fossil 
bones,  tusks,  etc.,  of  the  elephant  or  mastodon  may  be  conceded.   There 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  strange  or  suspicious  in  such  a  discovery. 
But  finding  it  in  the  detrital  mass,  as  reported  by  Professor  Hilgard, 
robs  it  of  all  weight  as  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man.    The  surface 
or  top  of  the  solid  body  of  rock-salt  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
irregular,  to  have  conformed  generally  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  above 
it  to  have  been  at  a  depth  of  about  16  feet,  to  have  been  principally 
uider  the  line  of  high-tide  water,  though  at  one  place  it  appeared  above. 
The  island  is  quite  small,  nearly  round,  with  an  area  of  2,240  acres,  and 
dotted  over  with  hills,  the  highest  being  180  feet.    From  this  descrip- 
tion  it  can  be  easily  understood,  as  Professor  Hilgard  says,  that  a 
"detrital  material  was  washed  down  from  surrounding  hills  and  fre- 
quently inclosing  the  vestiges  of  both  animal  and  human  visi  s  to  tbe 
spot."    Mr.  Cleu  says  that  many  more  of  these  pieces  of  matting  will 

^\n  the 'light  of  these  examinations  the  position  of  this  matting  is  ex- 
plained,  and  we  see  that  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
antiquiiy  of  man.  The  same  claim  would  apply  with  equal  propriety, 
to  the  buffalo,  deer,  and  other  bones,  to  the  Indian  hatchets  and  arrow- 
heads, and  to  the  incredible  quantity  of  pottery  fragments  found  by 
Professor  Hilgard.  These,  together  with  the  matting  and  the  fossil 
mastodon  bones  and  tusks,  have  all  been  washed  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  swept  back  and  forth,  in  no  one  knows  how  many 
relative  changes  of  position,  by  each  recurring  tide.  The  matting  being 
found  under  the  mastodon  fossils  in  the  detrital  mass  is  no  evidence 
that  this  was  their  original  position  or  that  the  deposition  of  both  may 
not  have  belonged  entirely  to  modern  times. 
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ETHNOLOGY. — The  Chitimacha  of  Bayou  La  Fourche,  Louis- 
iana. David  I.  Bushnell,  Jr.  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Chitimacha  first 
became  clearly  known  to  the  European  colonists,  they  occupied 
two  groups  of  settlements  within  their  rather  small  territory 
just  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  One  group  was. in 
the  vicinity  of  Bayou  Teche  and  Grand  Lake,  on  and  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Charenton,  St.  Mary  parish,  Loui- 
siana, where  some  continue  to  dwell.    The  second  group  was 
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eastward,  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Bayou  La  Fourche,  then 
known  as  the  river  of  the  Chitimacha.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
latter  removed  from  their  ancient  habitat  during  the  years  1718 
and  1719,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  other  Indians  soon  oc- 
cupied the  old  Chitimacha  sites,  and  among  the  new  arrivals 
were  many  Houma,  and  others  from  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Likewise,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  Chitimacha  later 
found  their  way  back  to  their  old  homes. ^ 

At  the  present  time  several  famiUes  Uving  in  Terrebonne  and 
La  Fourche  parishes,  near  Bayou  La  Fourche,  claim  to  be  of 
Chitimacha  descent,  although  they  know  some  of  their  ances- 
tors to  have  been  Houma,  and  many  have  traces  of  European 
blood  as  well.  On  the  following  pages  are  given  some  of  the 
mannerisms  and  customs  of  these  people,  as  related  by  Abel 
Billiot,  a  man  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  is  known  as  a 
Chitimacha,  from  the  village  of  Point-au-chien  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Terrebonne  parish,  Louisiana. 

HABITATIONS 

The  primitive  form  of  habitation  was  constructed  and  oc- 
cupied during  the  past  ten  years  and,  according  to  my  inform- 
ant, the  last  example  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  great 
storm  about  eight  years  ago.  The  houses  were  built  in  the 
following  manner:  A  slight  excavation  was  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  floor-space  of  the  future  structure.  The  wall  was 
outlined  by  a  row  of  posts  about  three  of  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  four  feet  or  more  in  height,  placed  about  two  feet  apart. 
Smaller  flexible  branches  and  sapUngs  were  interwoven  be- 
tween the  uprigjit  posts.  A  low  conical  roof  was  formed  of  a 
frame  covered  with  thick  palmetto  thatch.  A  hole  was  dug 
in  which  a  quantity  of  clay  and  Spanish  moss  was  mixed  with 
water,  this  serving  as  plaster  for  the  wall  of  wattle  work.  Clam 
and  oyster  shells  were  burned  and  the  lime  thus  obtained  was 
mixed  with  water  and  used  to  whitewash  the  inside  wall  of  the 

^  Swanton  has  discussed  this  in  Indian  tribes  of  the  lower  Mississippi  V alley ^ 
Bulletin  43,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1911. 
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house.  On  the  day  this  work  was  to  be  done  all  the  people  of 
the  village  gathered,  and  the  walls  were  completed  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.^  The  structures  were  either  round  or  square, 
and  one,  much  larger  than  the  others,  is  remembered  to  have 
served  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  men  of  the  village.  The  firt?s 
were  made  outside  the  house.  Small  shelters  are  said  to  have 
been  made  of  skins. 

^  FOOD 

Much  food  was  smoked  and  so  preserved  for  future  use.  The 
method  of  smoking  was  this:  Four  poles  were  set  up,  extending 
between  three  and  four  feet  above  the  surface.  These  were 
connected  at  the  top  by  other  poles  or  cords,  and  to  the  latter 
were  attached  the  pieces  of  meat,  the  fish,  the  ducks,  and  all 
else  that  was  to  be  smoked.  The  fire  was  made  on  the  ground 
between  the  four  stakes  and  no  particular  kind  of  wood  was 
required.  Many  ducks  were  prepared  in  this  manner,  being 
first  skinned,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  opened  on  the  back. 
Everything  was  so  well  smoked  as  not  to  require  more  cooking 
before  being  eaten. 

A  hole  was  made  in  the  ground  (probably  about  the  size  of  a 
bushel  basket)  and  filled  with  clams  or  oysters.  These  were 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  or  earth  and  a  fire  kindled 
above.  After  a  certain  time  the  covering  was  scraped  away 
and  the  clams  and  oyster^  removed  and  eaten.  Neither  clams 
nor  oysters  are  known  to  have  been  smoked,  they  being  always 
plentiful  and  easily  obtained. 

Corn  was  grown  and  was  prepared  in  various  ways.  Often 
it  was  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  then  passed  through  a 
sieve  to  separate  the  fine  from  the  coarse  particles.  The  fine 
meal  was  mixed  with  water  and  allowed  to  remain  over  night 
during  which  time  it  would  ferment  and  become  sour.  The 
following  morning  it  would  be  boiled  a  little,  and  dried  until 
''it  would  hold  together,''  then  it  was  eaten.     This  appears  to 

2  This  at  once  suggests  a  statement  made  by  Adair  in  reference  to  the  houses 
of  the  southern  Indians:  In  one  day,  they  build,  daub  with  their  tough  mortar 
mixed  with  dry  grass,  and  thoroughly  finish,  a  good  commodious  house. 
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have  been  a  favorite  method  of  preparing  the  meal,  the  sour 
taste  being  reUshed.  This  was  sometimes  eaten  with  a  sirup. 
Again,  corn  was  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  cob,  and  to  become 
quite  dry,  before  being  shelled.  Later  the  grains  were  parched 
by  being  mixed  with  hot  ashes  of  a  wood  fire.  The  parched 
grains  were  then  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  passed  through 
a  sieve,  and  eaten  mixed  with  water. 

Turtles  were  relished,  and  Ukewise  their  eggs,  but  the  flesh 
was  never  smoked.  Alligator  eggs  were  eaten,  but  not  the 
flesh  unless  other  food  was  scarce.  Salt  was  not  used  by  the 
old  people,  and  it  is  not  cared  for  at  the  present  time. 

Berries  and  wild  fruits  are  eaten  when  ripe,  but  are  never 
dried. 

DRESS  AND  PERSONAL  DECORATION 

The  men,  until  quite  recently,  wore  their  hair  long  but  did 
not  plait  it.  The  manner  of  cutting  and  shaping  it  is  not  re- 
membered. 

Formerly  the  hands,  neck,  and  cheeks,  were  tattooed,  the 
colors  used  being  red  and  black.  The  former  was  derived  from 
the  juice  of  the  giant  rag  weed  {Ambrosia  trifida);;  the  latter  was 
soot  produced  by  burning  yellow  pine. 

Small  shells  were  perforated  and  strung  as  necklaces.  Other 
shells  were  worked  and  pieces  were  fashioned  into  beads. 

ARTS  AND   INDUSTRIES 

Bowls,  spoons,  and  paddles  for  stirring  food  were  made  of 
wood.  The  Chitimacha  word  for  bowl  is  Gah-maiV.  Mor- 
tars and  pestles  were  made  for  use  in  preparing  corn,  and  so' 
forth. 

A  piece  of  hard  stone  is  used  with  a  steel  to  ''strike  fire/' 
decayed  dry  wood,  or  a  bit  of  old  hide,  being  used  to  ignite 
with  the  spark. 

The  ancient,  and  still  practiced,  method  of  dressing  skins  as 
described  by  Abel  Billiot  is  this :  If  possible,  the  skin  as  soon  as 
removed,  is  stretched  in  a  frame,  or  fastened  to  a  flat  surface,  and 
in  this  position  is  allowed  to  dry.    A  frame  is  then  constructed 
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of  four  poles,  two  being  set  in  the  ground,  parallel  and  some 
three  or  four  feet  apart,  the  others  being  arranged  in  a  horizontal 
position  attached  to  the  former.  Within  the  rectangular  space 
thus  formed  the  skin  is  stretched  and  securily  fastened.  The 
frame  holding  the  skin  is  not  stood  in  a  vertical  position,  but 
at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.  A  small  fire  of  palmetto 
wood  is  made  on  the  ground  below  it  so  that  much  smoke  is 
produced.  Some  of  the  brain  of  the  animal  is  then  rubbed  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  skin,  which  is  thoroughly  scraped  with 
a  chisel-shaped  implement  made  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood  beveled 
at  one  end.  After  this  surface  has  been  sufficiently  scraped  the 
skin  is  turned  over  and  the  other  side  is  treated  with  brains  and 
rubbed  and  scraped  in  the  same  manner.  During  the  entire 
process  the  skin  is  kept  quite  warm  by  the  fire  beneath  it,  and 
smoke  is  allowed  to  rise  against  it.  After  the  scraping  and  rub- 
bing, which  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  all  hair  and  wool 
from  one  side  and  all  particles  of  flesh  from  the  other,  the  skin 
is  quite  soft  and  white.  Suflficient  oil,  from  the  brain  which  has 
been  rubbed  into  the  skin,  remains  to  keep  it  pliable.  No  other 
method  of  dressing  skins  is  known  to  this  man.^ 

Pottery  vessels  have  been  made  and  used  within  recent  years, 
and  are  remembered  by  my  informant.  A  blue  clay  found 
near  his  village  was  used  for  the  purpose.  Mixed  with  it  nat- 
urally, was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand,  and  neither  sand  nor 
pulverized  shell  was  added.  The  clay  having  been  obtained 
was  worked  in  a  wooden  mortar,  water  being  added  to  make  a 
pasty  mass.  When  the  clay  was  of  a  proper  consistency  it  was 
modelled  into  the  desired  vessel,  which  was  then  put  in  a  shady 
place  and  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks  before  being  baked. 
Tobacco  pipes  were,  and  are  now,  made  in  this  manner.  Before 
being  placed  in  the  fire,  and  after  having  become  thoroughly 
dry,  the  vessel  was  smoothed  by  scraping  with  a  shell  or  thin 

3  This  method  of  preparing  skins  is  more  suggestive  of  the  north  than  of  the 
south,  and  differs  greatly  from  the  custom  of  the  Choctaw  who  live  just  north 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain  in  St.  Tammany  parish.  Bushnell,  The  Choctaw  of 
Bayou  Lacomh,  St.  Tammany  Parish,  Louisiana,  Bulletin  48,  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  Washington,  pp.  11-12,  1909. 
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piece  of  hard  wood,  and  any  incised  decorations  were  added 
at  this  time.  Brown  clay  was  not  considered  good  for  pottery 
making,  and  grease  was  never  used  to  darken  the  ware.  Spoons 
are  made  from  cow  horns. 

Baskets  are  made  from  both  spUt  cane  and  the  stems  of  pal- 
metto, native  dyes  being  used.  Three  colors  are  made  and 
used  by  these  people,  yellow,  red,  and  black,  these  added  to 
the  natural  material  giving  them  four  shades  to  combine  in 
their  basket  work.  The  yellow  dye  is  derived  from  the  roots 
of  Tanze,  which  is  known  locally  as  paciance.  This  is  a  dock, 
probably  Rumex  crispus  L.  The  root  is  crushed  and  pounded 
while  fresh  and  is  not  allowed  to  become  dry.  The  crushed 
roots  are  then  placed  in  a  kettle  of  water  and  allowed  to  boil. 
The  spUt  cane  is  also  put  in  the  kettle  and  soon  becomes  a 
briUiant  yellow.  If  a  red  is  desired  the  material  is  first  dyed 
yellow,  as  stated,  and  is  then  removed  from  the  kettle  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  over  night  in  a  protected  spot,  away  from  the 
wind.  In  the  morning  it  is  again  put  in  the  same  Uquid 
to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  lime  made  by  burn- 
ing clam  or  oyster  shells.  It  is  again  boiled  and  now  turns 
red,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  strong  alkali.  The  shade  of 
red  may  be  governed  by  the  density  of  the  yellow  dye,  and  by 
the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  the  alkali  solution.  Black 
dye  is  made  by  boiUng  the  bark  of  the  maple  or  live  oak  in  water. 

Cords  or  ropes  are  still  made  by  twisting  back  moss.  Only 
black  moss  will  serve  the  purpose.  A  quantity  is  obtained  and 
two  persons  work  with  it,  twisting  in  opposite  directions.  After 
the  cord  is  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length  it  is  doubled 
and  again  twisted,  this  time  very  tightly. 

Dugouts  or  pirogues  are  made  of  a  single  log  of  cypress. 
Other  woods  are  sometimes  used,  but  cypress  is  the  favorite. 
Light  canoes  were  formerly  made  by  covering  a  frame  of  wood 
with  skins  or  bark. 


\ 


Formerly  the  cane  was  split,  the  joints  hollowed  out  and  the 
inside  smoothed,  then  the  two  pieces  were  bound  together. 
More  recently  a  piece  of  wire  has  been  used  to  burn  the  joints. 
The  darts  were  wrapped  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches  with 
cotton  or  frayed  cloth.  Bows  and  arrows  were  used  by  the 
''old  people/'  but  not  since  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  guns 
and  powder  from  the  whites.  Fish  are  secured  by  spearing  them 
from  a  dugout,  usually  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Traps 
for  catching  fish  are  unknown  to  my  informant,  but  nets  are 
known  to  have  been  used. 

Little  could  be  learned  respecting  the  social  culture  of  these 
people,  the  native  names  of  people  and  places  having  been 
forgotten.  The  myths  and  legends  are  no  longer  remembered, 
although  several  very  old  persons,  now  living  east  of  the  bayou 
near  the  coast,  may  retain  some  knowledge  of  their  ancient 
tribal  organization.    All  will  soon  be  lost. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING 


Blowguns    wei:e    used    in   hunting   small    game   and   birds. 
They  were  made  of  pieces  of  cane  from  5  to  7  feet  in  length. 
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ABSTRACTS 

Authors  of  scientific  papers  are  requested  to  see  that  abstracts,  preferably 
prepared  and  signed  by  themselves,  are  forwarded  promptly  to  the  editors. 
Each  of  the  scientific  bureaus  in  Washington  has  a  representative  authorized  to 
forward  such  material  to  this  journal  and  abstracts  of  official  publications  should 
be  transmittecUhrough  the  representative  of  the  bureau  in  which  they  originate. 
The  abstracts  *ould  conform  in  length  and  general  style  to  those  appearing  in 
this  issue. 
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GEOLOGY.— T/\Cleveland  Gas  Field,  Cuyahoga  County/Ohio,  with 
a  study  of  roclS^essure.  G.  Sherburne  Rogers.  ^.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  BuU^n  661-A.  Pp.  68,  with  2  plates.-ind  13  figures. 
1917.  \  / 

Most  of  the  wells  in  tfite  Cleveland  gas  field,  whj<;h  is  located  in  the 
westerly  suburbs  of  the  CifV  of  Cleveland,  are  fpbm  2500  to  2900  feet 
deep  and  draw  their  supplieXfrom  the  so-called  Clinton  sand.  The 
structure  of  the  region  is,  broadJv  speaking,  monoclinal,  the  formations 
outcropping  in  the  western  part  df  Ohio  add  dippmg  to  the  east  be- 
neath the  great  Appalachian  CoatS^asitf:  The  Clinton  sand  itself 
does  not  outcrop,  however,  but  feathW^  out  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  Cleveland  field  and  oth^mportant  oil  and  gas  fields  to 
the  south  occupy  a  belt  along  the  upiier  *  thinning  edge  of  the  sand. 
The  accumulation  of  the  gas  at  01evelan\^  has  been  influenced  also 
by  structural  considerations,  thefield  being\oughly  coincident  with  a 
broad  gentle  bulge  or  nose  on  jtKe  monoclinal  ^pe,  and  has  been  affect- 
ed locally  by  the  porosity  oj;,?lexture  of  the  sanfel^ 

Owing  to  the  very  rapJf  growth  of  the  field  ^Jiich  was  started  in 
1912,  and  which  in  1915iontributed  about  40  per  cent  of  the  Ohio 
production,  the  records,*f  pressure  and  production  decline  are  unusu- 
ally complete  and  aff9rd  an  interesting  study.  It  appears  that  in  any 
large  group  of  well^,r  there  is  a  fairly  close  average  relation  between 
rock  pressure  and,t)roduction.  Hence  by  studying  the  pressure  de- 
chne  in  any  group  it  is  possible  to  predict  in  advance  of  drilling  the 
probable  flow  or  volume  of  a  new  well  in  that  group.  If  desired,  the 
estimate  may  be  evaluated  according  to  the  theory  of  probability  and 
the  number  of  chances  in  a  hundred  that  the  flow  will  not  exceed  a 
given  figure  may  be  calculated.  Although  the  actual  figures  cited  of 
.  course  hold  only  in  the  Cleveland  field  the  principles  discussed  should 
be  appUcablo  in  many  areas.  G.  S.  R 
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ANCIENT  INDIAN  MATTING-FROM  PETIT  ANSE  ISLAND,  LOUISIANA. 


By  Thomas  Wilson. 


In  the  hall  devoted  to  the  collections  of  prehistoric  anthropology  in 
thelJ.  S.  National  Museum  thereisexhibiteda  mat  of  interiaced  or  woven 
reed  or  cane  which  has  been  claimed,  by  reason  of  its  locality,  condi- 
tion, and  association,  to  be  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man,  and 
as  tending  to  establish  his  existence  during  the  tertiary  geologic  period,* 
Plate  cvii. 

The  label  affixed  to  this  specimen  tells  its  whole  story. 

Specimen  of  aDcient  matting  from  Petit  Anse  Island,  near  Vermilion  Bay,  Coast  of  , 
LouisiaDa.  Presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  J.  F.  Clen,  esq.,  May,  1866. 
** Petit  Anse  Island"  is  the  locality  of  the  remarkable  niiue  of  salt  rock  discovered 
during  the  late  rebellion,  and  from  which,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the 
Southern  States  derived  a  great  part  of  their  supply  of  this  article.  The  salt  is 
almost  chemically  pure,  and  apparently  inexhanstive  in  quantity,  occuring  in  every 
part  of  the  island  (which  is  about  5,000  acres  in  extent)  at  a  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil  of  15  or  20  feet. 

The  fragment  of  matting  here  exhibited  was  found  near  the  surface  of  the  salt 
and  about  2  feet  above  it  were  the  remains  of  tusks  and  bones  of  a  fossil  eleyhant. 
The  peculiar  interest  in  regard  to  the  specimeu  is  in  its  occurrence  in  situ  2  feet  below 
the  elephant  remains,  and  about  14  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  thus  showing 
the  existence  of  man  on  the  island  prior  to  the  deposit  in  the  soil  of  the  fossil  elephant. 
The  material  consists  of  the  outer  bark  of  the  common  southern  cane  (Arundinaria 
macrosperma),  and  has  been  preserved  for  so  long  a  period  both  by  its  silicious  char- 
acter and  the  strongly  saline  condition  of  the  soil. 

The  letter  of  transmission  accompanying  this  specimen  is  from  Mr. 
Oleu,  dated  New  Orleans,  May  10,  18G6.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the 
label.  He  sends  specimens  of  the  rock  salt,  pieces  of  the  fossil  bones, 
and  tusk  of  the  elephant,  and  then  says : 

Below  the  fossil  of  the  elephant,  near  the  salt,  we  found  pieces  of  matting  made 
of  the  enamel  of  the  canes.  That  work  was  beautiful  and  well  preserved.  It  tastes 
salty  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  a  few  weeks  ago.  If  I  had  not  taken  them  up 
myself  I  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  they  were  found  where  I  have  stated; 
many  more  will  be  found  but  more  carefully  dug  up.  We  have  bought  the  mines 
and  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  intend  to  go  in  operation  on  a  large  scale,  etc. 

An  inspection  of  this  specimefi  caused  me  to  suspect  its  antiquity. 
When  I  remarked  the  small  and  thin  strips  of  the  substance  and  its 
fragility  and  compared  them  mentally  with  other  objects  of  the  same 
reputed  age,  as,  for  example,  the  fossil  mastodon  teeth  and  bones  which 


*  Prehistoric  America,  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  ;  edited  by  Professor  Dall,  p.  IJ6. 
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REPORT    OF    NATIONAL    MUSEUM,  1888. 


Report  of  National  Museum,  1888.— Wilson. 


Plate  CVII. 


were  found  overlying  it,  and  saw  the  effect  of  time  upon  them  I  became 
more  tban  ever  dubious  of  the  high  antiquity  claimed  for  this  matting. 
I  submitted  it  to  Professor  Mason,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
basket-makers  of  antiquity.*  He  pronounced  it  at  once  to  be  a  speci- 
men of  the  common  basket  work  of  the  Southern  Indian,  probably 
Cherokee.  As  to  its  actual  antiquity  he  could  give  no  opinion.  Those 
Indians  had  made  such  plaited  work  ever  since  our  earliest  knowledge 
of  them,  and  still  continue  it.  He  said  one  could  purchase  at  the 
present  day  in  the  market  at  New  Orleans  modern  Indian  baskets  of 
the  same  work  and  in  every  way  similar. 

An  examination  of  the  record  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  devel- 
oped the  following  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of 
this  specimen : 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  not  long  after  the  receipt  of  this  specimen  of 
matting  from  Mr.  Cleu,  Professor  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  directed,  or  requested,  Prof.  E.  H.  Hilgard  to  undertake  a 
geologic  examination  of  the  Louisiana  salt  region,  the  particular  out- 
cropping of  which  had  been  discovered  in  May,  1862,  on  this  island  of 
Petit  Anse.  Professor  Hilgard  availed  himself  of  all  former  publica- 
tions, interested  numerous  scientific  gentlemen  with  him,  and  made  an 
extensive  geologic  investigation,  commencing  at  Vicksburg  and  extend- 
ing down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  thence  west  up  the  Gulf  coast 
to  Vermilion  Bay,  and  finishing  with  the  five  islands  located  therein, 
one  of  which  was  Petit  Anse.  The  results  of  his  investigations  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Smithsonian  *' Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  Vol.  XXIII, 
and  is  No.  248  of  the  regular  series.  Of  his  conclusions  as  to  th^  geologic 
formation  of  this  country,  or  of  this  island,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
He  does  not  mention  or  refer  in  any  manner  to  the  discovery  of  this 
piece  of  basketry,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  only  in  the 
May  previous  to  his  detail,  and  which  one  may  suppose  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  necessity  for  his  inv^estigation.  The  following  para- 
graph from  his  report,  however,  bears  upon  the  subject  (page  14).  He 
says : 

Up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Goessmann's  visit  (in  November,  1866)  aU  the  borings  and 
p  ts  which  had  reached  the  salt  had  been  sunk  in  detrital  material  washed  down 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  frequ  ntly  inclosing  the  v  stiges  of  both  animal  and 
human  visits  to  the  spot.  Mastodon  buffalo,  deer,  and  other  bones;  Indian  hatchets, 
arrow-heads,  and  rush  baskets,  hut  above  all  an  incredible  quantity  of  pottery  frag- 
ments which  have  been  extracted  from  the  pits.  The  pottery  fragments  form  at 
some  points  veritable  strata  3  to  6  inches  thick ;  this  is  especially  the  case  where  Mr. 
Dudley  M.  Avery  found  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  furnace  for  baking  the  ware 
(a  process  very  imperfectly  performed),  and  near  it  three  pots  of  successive  sizes, 
inside  of  each  other.  The  pots  must  be  presumed  to  have  subserved  the  purpose  of 
salt-boiling;  for  although  human  handiwoilc  has  been  found  so  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  salt  as  to  render  it  probable  that  its  existence  in  mass  was  once  known,  yet  the 
boiling  process  alone  has  been  resorted  to  within  even  traditional  times  until  the 
discovery,  at  the  bottom  of  a  salt  well,  of  the  solid  rock-salt. 


*  Smithsonian  Report,  1884,  pp.  291-306. 
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Ancient  Indian  Matting. 

From  Petit  Anse  Island,  near  Vermillion  Bay,  Louisiana.    Presented  by  J.  F.  Cleu,  1866.    (Cat,  No. 
1133,  U.  S.  N.  M.) 
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With  a  foot-note  thus: 


,  It  is  very  positively  stated  that  mastodon  bones  were  found  considerably  above 
some  of  the  human  relics.  In  a  detrital  mass,  however,  this  can  not  be  considered  a 
crucial  test. 

The  discovery  or  finding  of  this  piece  of  matting  by  Mr.  Cleu  in  the 
position  indicated,  to  wit,  above  the  rock-salt,  but  beneath  the  fossil 
bones,  tusks,  etc.,  of  the  elephant  or  mastodon  may  be  conceded.  There 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  strange  or  suspicious  in  such  a  discovery. 
But  finding  it  in  the  detrital  mass,  as  reported  by  Professor  Hilgard, 
robs  it  of  all  weight  as  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  surface 
or  top  of  the  solid  body  of  rocksalt  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
irregular,  to  have  conformed  generally  to  the  surface  of  the  e^rth  above 
it,  to  have  been  at  a  depth  of  about  15  feet,  to  have  been  principally 
under  the  line  of  hightide  water,  though  at  one  place  it  appeared  above. 
The  island  is  quite  small,  nearly  round,  with  an  area  of  2,240  acres,  and 
dotted  over  with  hills,  the  highest  being  180  feet.  From  this  descrip- 
tion  it  can  be  easily  understood,  as  Professor  Hilgard  says,  that  a 
"detrital  material  was  washed  down  from  surrounding  hills  and  fre- 
quently inclosing  the  vestiges  of  both  animal  and  human  visits  to  the 
spot."  Mr.  Cleu  says  that  many  more  of  these  pieces  of  matting  will 
be  found,  etc. 

In  the  light  of  these  examinations  the  position  of  this  matting  is  ex- 
plained, and  we  see  that  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  nian.  The  same  claim  would  apply  with  equal  propriety 
to  the  buttalo,  deer,  and  other  bones,  to  the  Indian  hatchets  and  arrow- 
heads, and  to  the  incredible  quantity  of  pottery  fragments  found  by 
Professor  Hilgard.  These,  together  with  the  matting  and  the  fossil 
mastodon  bones  and  tusks,  have  all  been  washed  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  swept  back  and  forth,  in  no  one  knows  how  many 
relative  changes  of  position,  by  each  recurring  tide.  The  matting  being 
found  under  the  mastodon  fossils  in  the  detrital  mass  is  no  evidence 
that  this  was  their  original  position  or  that  the  deposition  of  both  may 
not  have  belonged  entirely  to  modern  times. 
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no.  52.  Inside  view  of  Fig  50.  FiG.  53.  Coahuila  Apaehe  baeket-bowl. 
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PLATE  XXIX. 


(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  54.  Coiled  osier  basket  bowl  of  the  Apaches,  inside  view,  made  upon  a  single 
twig.  The  apparently  nnsjstematio  ornament  is  indeed  very  regular. 
Four  lines  of  black  sewing  of  different  lengths  proceed  from  a  black  ring 
of  the  center.  From  the  ends  of  all  these  lines  sewing  is  carried  to  the 
left  in  regular  curves.  Then  the  four  radiating  lines  are  repeated,  and  the 
curved  lines,  until  the  border  is  reached.  Depth,  4  inches.  Collected  in 
Arizona,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  White.    Museum  number,  21493. 

Fig.  55.  Coiled  osier  basket  bowl  of  the  Garotero  Apaches,  inside  view.  In  every  re- 
spect this  resembles  the  foregoing.  The  inclosed  triangles  alternating  with 
urn  patterns  constitute  the  ornamentation.  Depth,  3^  inches.  Collected 
on  Gila  River,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Read.    Museum  number,  4428. 


PLATE  XXVIII. 

(Manou.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  52.  Inside  view  of  Fig.  50.  The  black  line  at  the  bottom,  nearly  continuous, 
incloses  a  circle  in  uniform  unvarnished  color.  All  the  body  color  above 
this  line  is  of  a  shining  yellow,  varying  in  shade.  The  disposition  of 
the  ornament  is  better  shown  in  this  figure. 

Fig.  53.  A  similar  Coahuila  Apkohe  basket,  in  which  the  shading  of  the  body  mate- 
rial  is  in  places  very  dark.  The  zigzag  ornament,  effected  by  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  triangle,  is  very  attractive.  Depth,  5i  inches ;  width,  16 
inches.  Collected  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  in  Southern  California.  Mu- 
seum number,  21786. 
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Fig.  50. 


coiled  basket- bowl. 


Fig.  51.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  50. 
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PLATE  XXVIIl. 


( Mason .    Basket-work. ) 


Fig.  52.  Inside  view  of  Fig.  50.  The  black  line  at  the  bottom,  nearly  continuous, 
incloses  a  circle  in  uniform  unvarnished  color.  All  the  body  color  above 
this  line  is  of  a  shining  yellow,  varying  in  shade.  The  disposition  of 
the  ornament  is  better  shown  in  this  figure. 

Fig.  53.  A  similar  Coahuila  Apache  basket,  in  which  the  shading  of  the  body  mate- 
rial is  in  places  very  dark.  The  zigzag  ornament,  effected  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  triangle,  is  very  attractive.  Depth,  5^  inches ;  width,  16 
inches.  Collected  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  in  Southern  California.  Mu- 
seum number,  21786 
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PLATE  XXVir. 

(Mason.    Basket- work.) 

Fig.  50.  Coiled  basket  bowl  of  the  Coahuila  ^jaikpn.  The  coil  is  a  bundle  of  yucca 
or  other  fiber,  and  the  sewing  is  done  with  splints  of  different  natural 
color,  resembling  reed  cane,  and  with  others  dyed  a  beautiful  chestnut 
and  black.  The  lovely  cloudy  effects  produced  by  the  ingenious  use  of 
splints  of  different  natural  colors  resemble  those  on  the  Moqul  sacred 
bread  trays.  The  fastening  off  is  simple  coil  sewing.  The  ornamentation 
is  a  series  of  crosses  arranged  vertically,  and  four  series  of  rhomboids 
inclosing  triangles.  Collected  in  Southern  California,  by  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer.     Museum  number,  21787. 

Fig.  51.  One  inch  of  Fig.  50,  showing  the  multiple  coil  and  the  method  of  stitching. 
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The  San  Diego  basket  for  stor-  , 
ing  acorns  is  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  j 
is  made  of  wattled  bunches  of  willow  | 
bands  worked  in  spirally  in  an  ingenious 
manner. 
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needs  could^ischarge  this  unpaid  duty,  to  the  credit^  of  American 

citizenship.   T^'*^^  ^*^''^><-*'^ 

Since  thj#r^as  puVtn  type,  the  governmeryt-K^dbfte^the  eminently 
satisfac)t<^  thing  by  appointing  Mr.  Kefsey  to  secure  tlle-reserva- 
tions: 

INDIAN  B. 


At  the  same  time  with  the  immediate  relief  fund — by  which 

the   League  stopped  starvation  at   Campo,  furnished   seed   for 

planting,  supplied  food,  clothing,  bedding  and  shelter  for  these 
suffering  Indians — a  permanent  assistance  to  their  self-support 
was  put  in  operation.  In  October,  1904,  Mr.  Lummis  undertook 
to  market  all  baskets  produced  by  these  five  reservations.  Up 
to  August  I,  1906,  the  League  has  purchased  325  baskets,  paying 
the  Indians  $811.50  spot  cash.  The  Indians  of  other  suffering 
reservations — Capitan  Grande,  Cahuia,  Mesa  Grande  and  Pach- 
anga  (Temecula)  have  also  shared  in  this  assistance.  Of  the 
above  totals,  the  Campo  Indians  have  received  $569  for  242 
baskets;  the  Mesa  Grandes  $62.50  for  20  baskets;  the  Cahuias 
$91.50  for  30  baskets;  the  Capitan  Grandes  $18  for  6  baskets; 
the  Pachangas  $70.50  for  27  baskets.  It  can  be  guessed  that  this 
has  been  a  large  addition  to  the  cash  income  of  these  people — 
whose  only  other  source  of  money  is  by  the  manual  labor  of  the 
men  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  home. 

Few  baskets  were  being  made,  and  those  mostly  poor.  The 
beautiful  old  industry  had  been  vitiated  by  aniline  dyes  and  tour- 
ist patterns ;  and  only  a  few  old  women  wove.  The  League  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  art  revived  and  restored  to  its 
old  dignity.  The  old  patterns,  the  natural  colors  and  the  ab- 
original dyes  are  insisted  upon — and  the  Indians  gladly  comply. 
The  output  is  many  times  as  great  in  quantity  as  it  ever  was 
before;  and  of  as  good  quality  as  in  the  old  days  before  curio 
stores  had  come  to  adulterate  art.  The  two  best  baskets  ever 
woven  in  the  Campo  country  (so  the  oldest  weavers  agree)  have 
been  produced  within  a  year.  And  what  is  no  less  encouraging 
— dozens  of  the  young  women  and  girls  are  learning  and  practis- 
ing the  almost  lost  art. 

These  baskets  are  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians. 
A  typical  collection  has  been  bought  for  the  Southwest  Museum ; 
hundreds  have  been  sold  to  individuals  not  only  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  all  over  the  United  States.  Over  100  baskets  are  now  on 
hand.  Mr.  S.  T.  Clover,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
News,  has  a  number  on  sale ;  the  large  collection  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Lummis,  200  East  Avenue  42.  There  are  no  commis- 
sions— the  total  proceeds  of  these  sales  are  for  the  relief  of  the 
Indians. 

Funds  for  the  Work. 

<• 

Previously  acknowledged,  $1,633.00. 

New  contributions:  $2.00  each — Mary  L.  Hunt,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
McCament,  Mrs.  Isabel  Witherell,  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Barber,  Mrs.  Arturo  Bandini, 
Pasadena,  Cal. ;  F.  W.  Sisson,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Relief  Fund. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $1,645.50. 

New  contributions — Mrs.  Julia  H.  Barber,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  $3.00. 
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BASKETS  AMONG  Tliii;  VfMV'A 

H.  K.  Harrington*  in  en  article  on  the 
Delaware  or  Lenape.  speaks  of  various 
articles  made  of  bark  and  addsjHhe  ubiquitous 
basket  was  here  made  of  splints^of  certain 
tough  roots  which  were  boiled  and  split,  then 
',70von  together,  usually  in  the  » twined' 
technique."  (Ji<i3) 

And  on  p.  ii25,  he  figures  two  ancient 
medicine  baskets  of  twine^  ^^eave .  both  of 
vfhichS^^^Sxd^        vertical  zigsag 


design 


Am. 


Anthropologist,  Vol,  15,  pp.  ^3. 


BASJKETS  OJ?^  THE  VIRGINIA  ALGONt^UlANS 
In  a  paper  on 'The  Virginia  Indians 


in 


e  Sey 


n 


entur2;,"by  Charles  C. 
Willoughbyrthe  following  statement  is  made 
concerning  baskets:  "Baskets  were  of  various 
sizes  and  kinds.  They  were  made  of  silk  grass, 
native  hemp,  corn-husk,  the  bark  of  trees j^^"^ 
wicker,  and  probably  also  of  splints. 
Basket  sieves  were  used  for  sifting  corn-meal, 
Hariot  figures  an  Indian  with  a  large  openwork 
carrying-Lasket,  apparently  of  wicker,  and  of 
the  style  of  construction  known  as  twined 
weaving.  Beverly  figures  a  woman  making  a 
basket  which  she  has  suspended  upside  down 
by  a  cord  from  a  branch,  a  not  uncommon  way  of 
securing  baskets  of  the  twined  type  during 
the  process  of  weaving. 


^Am.   Anthropologist,  Vol.  9,  p.  75,  1907. 

^^rd,  op.  cit.,  p.  lOH.  Spelman,  op.  cit.. 

p.  17 


"OBsJcotrv  amonfr  the  'Janadian  Uelovares. 
Ill*  ti»  liorrington  in  an  article  enti- 
tled Vestiges  of  Material  Culture  among  the 
Canadian  i)ol8L.7ares^  publishes  a  photograph 
of  a  sub-conical  open  weave  basket  vvhich 

he  calipi  a  com  nievc   (  :.  4lu).     lie  says  of 


it: 


"The  most  interesting  basket  I  ever  found 


among  the  Uelawares,  or,  indeed,  among  any 
eastern  Indians,  is  the  one  illustrated  in 
fig.  y5.  It  is  a  bag-shaped  corn  sieve  made 
of  tvdsted  root  fibers  beautifully  wrought, 
the  v;eave  being  a  fine  open-work  consisting 
of  two  sets  of  intereetting  diagonal  strands 
fastened  together  at  the  intersections  with 
horizontal  twined  strands.  Combining  a  sim- 
ilar form  and  weave  are  the  much  coarser  bag- 
like  baskets  of  basswood  bark  used  by  several 
bands  of  fJlohawk  for  hulling  corn,  but  in  thesd 
the  horizontal  strands  are  not  twined.  The 
weave  in  its  entirety,  but  on  a  much  coarecr 
scale,  was  observed  in  one  sieve  basket  col- 
lected from  the  llohawk  of  3ay  of  uinte  reserve, 


MK*M' 


Ontario,  but  in  this  gcfo  thn  mstorial  is 
aplintf^.  The  iiolav;f:re  nrmc  tor  the  baskot  is 
pawunigun,  mennin^  s?iraply  a  ^icve.  The  spocimon 
is  very  old,  nnd  vms   boufTht  from  "«etsy  Fhoasrnt 
of  Porcvicntcwn.  To  mo  it  v/es  a  distinct  sur- 
prise, tor  I  had  novor  ventured  to  hope  thj^t 
pny  of  the  fine  basket?,  evidently  twined, 
mentioned  in  early  accounts  as  beinf^  used  by 
eastern  Indiens,  mif^ht  survive  to  the  present 

day#'' 

He  non lions  also  the  coiled  basket,  the 

use  of  .'iiich  vms  once  v/ide-spreck  among  the 

eestern  /Igonquian  tribes;  and  similar 

baskets  from  liarthas  ''ineyard  (pp.  411-4 li:i). 
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Am.  iinthropolof^ist.  Vol.  lu,  Nor3^July-::iept., 


1908. 


BDRDlffl  BASKKTS  OP  THii  CHOCTAW 

\ 

The  burden  baskets  of  the  Ohootaw  greatly 

resembled  those  of  the  Seminole,  bat  appear  to 
be  eTen  more  bulging  in  the  upper  part.  An 
excellent  illustration  from  a  painting  by 
Bernard  in  1846  of  a  *Chootaw  Settlement  at 
Bonfouoa,  St.  Tammany  Parish,  Ia«'  is  repro- 
duced  by  David  I.  Bushnell,  Jr.  in  Bulletin 
69  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  entitled 
♦Native  Villages  and  Village  Sites  Bast  of 
the  Mississippi,*  plate  11,  1919. 

The  picture  shows  also  that  the  burden 
basketsvNBre  carried  by  inoans  of  a  band  passing 
over  the  forehead  in  the  same  way  that  burden 
baskets  are  carried  by  most  of  the  tribes  of 
California  Indians.  But  in  the  Choctaw  picture, 
the  band  is  represented  not  as  encircling  the 
tpper  part  of  the  basket,  but  as  passing  under- 
neath its  contracted  bottom  part.  As  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  basket  to  be  carried  in 
this  way  without  an  /  dditional  support  to  pre- 
vent it  from  tipping  over  backwards,  the  artist 
must  have  erred  or  there  must  hfive  been  an  ad- 
ditional attachment  not  shown  in  the  picture. 
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Prof.   Otis  T.    Maaoa  has  just  received 

from  the  piney  woods  secnon  of  South  Carolina  a 
basket  that  ia  of  more  than,  anthropological  in- 
terest., ,  It  Is  me^de  of  pine  needle^,  the  last  thing 
on  earth  that  any  one  would  think  could  bo  con- 
verted to  the  use  and  servTce  of  man,  and  the 
work  is  done  so  skillfully  that,  unlesa  toid, 
a  person  might  spend  half  a  day  trying  to  divine 
Mts  composition.  The  basket  ii  circular  in  form, 
t)at-bottomei,  and  exceeding'y  strong,  resembling  in 
this  respect  a  wooden  vessel,  or  some  of  the  hard 
dnd  durable  baskeny  which  the  Chinese  and  Japs 
weave  out  of  bamb'  >.  The  handle  is  of  the  same 
material,  the  two  (^nds  being  ornamented  with 
small  pine  cones,  «i.  ng  the  vessel  the  appearance 
of  a  piece  of  carv*      walnut. 

•    As  a  general  thin^     the  basketry  turned   out   by 
white   Americans,    either  of   original   design   or   in 
Imitation    of    Indian    wares,     has    been    somewhat 
!la(!king  In  artistic  n  erit,  but  such  is  very  far  from 
ibcing  the  case  with  the  object  In  question.    It  ap- 
pears that -the  pooi'  whites  residing  in   the  section  j 
lot'    South    Carolina    where    this    basket    was    made  ' 
have,    within    the    past    few    years,    cast   about    for 
■ways    and    means    ot    extracting    profit    from    tjpe 
scanty    resources   around    them,    and   this   basket   Is 
lane    of    the    results.    An    entire    neighborhood    has 
lately    turned    to    and    is    devoting   its   energies    to  < 
making    baskets   out   of    pine    needlet  with    highly 
satisfactory    results,    the    product    meeting    with    a 
ready   sale    at   good    prices.  "  Thes»  pckyple    had"  lio. 
.Indian    models    to    draw    from  *^for   (htir    designs, 
-^hich    are    purt.'.v    oiMi.ijal    and    therefore    of    con- 
^%iderable  Urt   v^luv. 
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3  Editor  of  Science:  On  returning '-^^-^*  MS X\l\,J^i,  ^'^l^l^  ^|(Jqj2^ 
itral  America  I  find  Dr.  Ball's  note 


ZOOLOGICAL   NOMENCLATURE   IN   BOTANY. 
To    THE 

from  Central 

on  'Botanical  Nomenclature'  in  your  issue  of 

May  9  (p.  749),  and  am  gratified,  of  course, 
by  his  approval  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
disposition  of  objectionable  names  or  caco- 
nyms  be  separated  from  the  body  of  nomen- 
-clatorial  legislation  and  left  to  a  permanent 
committee  or  academy.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
greatly  regret  my  failure  to  have  made  sufil- 
cently  plain  the  fundamental  importance  of 
generic  types  as  necessary  to  stability  in  the 
nomenclature  of  genera.^  Had  this  principle 
teen  adequately  presented  Dr.  Dall  would 
have  realized  that  it  is  not  provided  for  in  any 
-existing  legislation,  botanical  or  zoological. 
The  most  serious  deficiency  of  botanical  no- 
menclature is  therefore  not  avoidable  by 
^  rules  accepted  by  practically  all  zoologists,' 
among  whom  there  is  in  this  respect  quite  as 
much  diversity  of  faith  and  practice  as  with 
totanists.  . 

In  the  formulation  of  rules  upon  some  of 
the  less  important  details  the  zoologists  may 
have  made  better  progress  than  their  botanical 
brethren,  but  the  illustrations  cited  by  Dr. 
Dall  seem  rather  unfortunately  chosen.  Ver- 
nacular names,  for  example,  are  rejected  by 
all  codes,  that  is,  when  they  occur  in  non- 
scientific  writings,  but  both  botanists  and  zo- 
ologists from  the  pre-Linnseans  to  the  present 
generation  have  exercised  the  privilege  of 
adopting  such  names  into  scientific  literature, 
often  in  large  numbers.  Whether  a  name  is 
*  vernacular'  or  'scientific'  has  thus  been  al- 
lowed to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
lication rather  than  upon  the  origin  of  the 
term,  so  that  unless  a  new  canon  of  criticism 
can  be  formulated  the  nomenclatorial  atroci- 
ties of  Hernandez  cannot  be  excluded  because 
of  their  barbarian  origin  without  disturbing 
hundreds  of  commonly  accepted  designations 
of  both  plants  and  animals. 

Dr;  Dall  declares  that  'ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths' of  our  remaining  tribulations  would 
disappear  by  the  use  of  Linnaeus'  '  Systema 
Naturse,'  Ed.  X.,  as  the  starting  point  of  no- 
menclature, but  unless  it  be  the  advantage  of 
following  the  zoologists  he  gives  no  intimation 

*  Science,  N.  S.  XV. :  646 ;  references  to  pre- 
vious discussions  of  the  same  subject  are  given 
on  page  656. 
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of  any  reason  why  1759  is  a  better  date  than 
1753.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plants  were 
presented  under  the  binomial  system  of  no- 
menclature five  years  before  the  animals,  and 
Linnaeus  but  carried  out  with  the  animals  in 
1758  what  he  had  accomplished  with  the 
plants  in  1753.  Botany  had  a  far  larger  popu-  i 
larity  and  a  much  greater  and  more  rapid  de- 
velopment than  zoology  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  which  may  explain  the 
stronger  attachment  to  mediaeval  traditions 
and  the  greater  difficulties  of  botanical  re- 
forms, but  this  more  persistent  conservatism 
will  be  beneficial  if  it  compels  us  to  master 
the  complex  problems  of  taxonomy  and  pre- 
vents too  ready  assent  to  such  partial  and  in- 
adequate readjustments  as  have  found  favor 
among  some  zoologists. 

The  historical  development  and  dominant 
traditions  of  the  two  sciences  have  been  some- 
what different,  but  nobody  will  seriously 
maintain  that  there  is  any  essential  diver- 
gence between  the  taxonomic  requirements  of 
botany  and  those  of  zoology,  and  an  adequate 
solution  discovered  in  the  one  science  will  not 
be  lightly  neglected  in  the  other.  The  so- 
called  Paris  or  DeCandoUean  code  of  1867,  to 
which  Dr.  Dall  also  advises  botanists  to  hark 
back,  was  not  copyrighted,  and  yet  the  zoolo- 
gists did  not  adopt  it,  doubtless  because  they 
thought  themselves  able  to  do  better.  Like 
the  supplementary  Rochester  code,  it  was  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it 
did  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  progress. 
It  was  evidently  prepared  as  an  advisory  or 
preliminary  document,  and  is  quite  lacking  in 
the  logical  arrangement  and  definite  statement 
requisite  in  nomenclatorial  legislation.  More- 
over, it  was  based  on  pre-evolutionary  concep- 
tions of  nature,  and  as  a  system  of  recording 
the  results  of  biological  study  it  does  not  meet 
our  present  necessities. 

O.  F.  Cook. 
Washington,  June   10,   1902. 

COILED  BASKETRY^  ,Fm  •'tev>^  K.4i . 

<  Professor  Mason's  note  under  the  above 
heading  in  Science  for  May  30  is  another 
reminder  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  arts 
of  our  eastern  Indians  at  the  period  of  their 
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first  intercourse  with  Europeans.  That  there 
is  little  evidence  of  the  use  of  coiled  basketry 
among  them  at  that  time  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  early  writers  were  not  technologists 
and  were  satisfied  with  recording  incidentally 
the  most  meager  facts  concerning  the  arts 
and  customs  of  the  natives  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact. 

Basketry  of  any  kind  is  rarely  found  in 
graves  or  its  impressions  upon  pottery  east 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The  burial  caves 
have,  however,  furnished  a  very  few  examples 
of  the  widely  distributed  twined  weaving,  but 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  examples  of  the  coiled 
pattern.  We  must  look  therefore  to  existing 
tribes  for  the  principal  evidences  of  the  occur- 
rence in  ancient  times  of  different  types  of 
this  branch  of  textile  art. 

The  isolated  examples  of  coiled  basketry 
occurring  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  noted 
by  Professor  Mason  may  be  supplemented  by 
a  number  of  specimens  in  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum, at  Cambridge  obtained  twenty-seven 
years  ago  from  the  jOjibwa  Indians  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  coils  are  of  sweet  grass  and 
are  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  are  joined  with  common  sewing  thread, 
the  stitches  being  continued  from  the  edge 
towards  the  center  of  the  basket,  and  not  fol- 
lowing the  coils  as  is  usual,  the  mode  of  con- 
struction having  somewhat  degenerated. 

I  see  no  good  reason  for  attributing  this 
form  of  basketry  among  the  Ojibwa  to  Euro- 
pean influence.  The  Algonquians  in  early 
historic  days  were  expert  basket  makers.  The 
excellence  and  variety  of  the  old  basket  work 
of  the  New  England  Indians  for  example  is 
represented  to-day  only  by  the  degenerate 
splint  basketry  which  is  not  worthy  of  a  place 
upon  the  shelves  of  a  museum. 

There  is  not  to  my  knowledge  a  single  ex- 
ample of  woven  basketry  extant  from  New 
England  that  may  be  considered  typical  of  any 
one  of  the  many  primitive  types  from  these 
states  referred  to  in  the  early  records.  Gookin, 
writing  in  1674,  tells  us  of  "several  sorts  of 
baskets,  great  and  small;  some  will  hold  four 
bushels  or  more,  and  so  downward  to  a  pint. 
**■**■  Some  of  these  baskets  are  made  of 
rushes:  some  of  bents  [coarse  grass],  others  of 


maize  husks,  others  of  a  kind  of  silk  grass; 
others  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp;  and  some  of 
the  barks  of  trees,  many  of  these  very  neat  and 
artificial,  with  the  portraitures  of  birds,  beasts, 
fishes  and  flowers  upon  them  in  colors.^'  The 
soldiers  under  Capt.  Underbill,  after  destroy- 
ing the  Pequot  fort  in  Connecticut,  in  1637, 
brought  back  with  them  'several  delightful 
baskets.^  Brereton  (1602)  found  baskets  of 
twigs  'not  unlike  our  osier.'  Champlain  saw^ 
corn  stored  in  'large  grass  sacks.'  Josselyii 
writes  of  'baskets,  bags  and  mats  woven  witli 
sparke,  bark  of  the  lime  tree  and  rushes  of 
several  kinds  dyed  as  before,  some  black, 
blue,  red,  yellow.'  In  1620  the  Pilgrims  found 
in  a  cache  at  Cape  Cod  a  'great  new  basket,' 
round  and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  containing 
three  or  four  bushels  of  shelled  com,  with 
thirty-six  goodly  ears  unshelled.  The  New 
England  Indians  were  probably  not  more  ex- 
pert basket  makers  than  other  tribes  to  the 
west  and  south. 

Does  not  the  fact  that  the  three  distinct 
forms  of  weaving,  twined,  checker  and  coiled, 
are  still  found  among  the  Ojibwas  seem  to 
indicate  a  survival  of  these  types  from  pre- 
historic times?       Charles  C.  Willoughby. 

Peabody  Museum. 

IltJDESCENT     CLOUDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Science:  Iridescent 
clouds  a^  such  comparatively  rare  phetiomena 
that  notes  on  individual  occurrences  of  them 
are  not  supe^rfluous.  On  June  il,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  wonderfully  fine  ex- 
amples of  these  interesting  6louds.  It  was  a 
fine  summer  day;  the  sky  a  deep  blue,  with 
scattered  cirro-strat\?s  patches  drifting  across 
it  from  west  to  east,  aVd  the  wind  SW.  About 
11.30  A.M.  a  small  dotaohed  cirro-stratus  cloud, 
roughly  oblong  i^  shai^,  and  at  that  time 
about  15°  to  20°  from  th^  sun,  attracted  my 
attention  because  of  its  dazzling  whiteness, 
quite  unlike  the  appearance  of  ordinary  clouds. 
Very  soon  colors  began  to  appear,  and  at  the 
end  of  about  five  minutes  there  were  developed 
some  faint  bands  of  color,  a  faint  pinkish 
tint  being  uppermost;  then  a  yellowish-green, 
and  then  below  that  a  delicate  bluish  green. 
These  bands  were  roughly  parallel  with  the 
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The  Basketry  of  the  Pautatucks  and 

Scatacooks*)^ 

W.  CONWAY  CURTIS 

IN  an  article  published  in  Science,  of  July  1902,  Dr.  Willoughby  of 
the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  gives  some  very  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  basketry  of  the  old-time  New  England  Indians 
and  other  Eastern  Indians.  He  intimates  that  the  field  is  by  no  means 
covered;  much  information  is  still  needed  in  establishing  the  methods 
and  quality  of  their  work  previous  to  contact  with  our  civilization.  He 
makes  it  clear  that  the  basketry  of  the  coiled  construction  existed  in 
certain  localities  previous  to  the  Indians'  intercourse  with  Europeans; 
though,  so  far  as  he  shows,  it  was  confined  to  crude  coils  of  grasses 
and  did  not  include  intricate  and  beautiful  work  in  hard  material  like 
that  of  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Twined  weaving  also  pre- 
vailed to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  prevailing  type  of  the  basketry 
of  the  New  England  Indians  was  a  checkerwork  of  woven  splints,  which 
they  secured,  according  to  Dr.  Mason  and  others,  by  pounding  a  sec- 
tion of  an  ash  or  elm  or  other  log  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter  until  the 
annual  rings  of  growth  were  loosened ;  these  had  then  only  to  be  pull- 
ed off,  split  to  the  desired  widths,  and  made  smooth  by  scraping. 

Dr.  Willoughby  says,  "There  is  not  to  my  knowledge  a  single  exam- 
ple extant  of  woven  basketry  from  New  P2ngland  that  may  be  consid- 
ered typical  of  any  one  of  the  many  primitive  types  from  these  states 
referred  to  in  the  early  records."  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  of  vari- 
ous interesting  baskets  found  by  our  early  New  England  fathers;  how 
"Brereton  (1602)  found  baskets  of  twigs  not  unlike  our  osier";  how 
"  Champlain  saw  corn  stored  in  large  grass  sacks  ";  how  ''  the  Pilgrims 
(in  1620)  found  in  a  cache  at  Cape  Cod  a  'great  new  basket',  round  and 
narrow  at  the  top,  and  containing  three  or  four  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
with  thirty-six  goodly  ears  unshelled";  how  the  soldiers  under  Cap't 
Underbill,  after  destroying  the  Pequot  fort  in  Connecticut  (1637), 
brought  back  with  them  *' several  delightful  baskets  ";  how  Goodkin 
(writing  in  1674)  tells  of  **  several  sorts  of  baskets,  great  and  small;  some 
will  hold  four  bushels  or  more,  and  so  downward  to  a  pint  *  *  Some 
of  these  baskets  are  made  of  rushes,  some  of  bents  (coarse  grass), 
others  of  maize  husks,  others  of  a  kind  of  silk  grass,  others  of  a  kind  of 
wild  hemp;  and  some  of  the  bark  of  trees,  many  of  these  very  neat  and 
artificial,  with  portraiture  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  flowers  upon  them 
in  colors." 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  what  Dr.  Willoughby  means 
by  saying  that  there  are  not  to  his  knowledge  *'any  examples  extant  of 
woven  basketry  from  New  England  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical 

■■^      III  ■  .1     ■  ■  .  ..    I 

*  Old  Connecticut  Indians.    The  author  is  an  ardent  lover  and  student  of  Indian  basketry  and 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject. 


Fig.  I.    Scatacook  Baskets 

of  any  one  of  these  many  primitive  types*'.  At  any  rate  he  has  express- 
ed a  very  considerable  interest  in  certain  specimens  of  the  basketry  of 
the  Pautatuck  and  Scatacook  Indians  to  which  I  have  called  his  atten- 
tion with  descriptions  essentially  as  given  below.  The  Scatacooks  seem 
to  have  been  a  mixed  tribe  composed  of  many  wanderers,  but  making  in 
its  completion— such  as  it  was— one  of  the  largest  tribes  or  Indian  com- 
munities in  the  State  of  Connecticut  two  hundred  years  or  more  ago. 
The  tribe  is  now  almost  extinct,  but  a  remnant  still  lives  in  Kent.  There 
is  but  one  pure-blooded  Scatacook  living  (1902)— Rachael,  aged  nine- 
ty-three and  still  sound  and  active.  It  is  said  that  her  mind  is  a  store- 
house of  Indian  tradition. 

The  baskets  shown  in  Fig.  i.  are  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Grace 
Couch  Birdseye*,  Derby,  Connecticut,  and  were  for  a  long  time  the  prop- 
erty of  her  father,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Couch  of  Gaylordsville,  Connecticut. 
Dr.  Couch  was  for  many  years  subsequent  to  1865  the  physician  appoint- 
ed by  the  town  of  Kent  to  care  for  the  Indians  of  the  Scatacook  tribe  in 

their  illnesses. 

The  smaller  basket  is  finely  woven,  but  roughly  painted  or  stained 
with  a  band  of  dark  blue  after  completion.  The  bottom  is  one  and  a 
half  inches  square,  and  the  circular  top  is  two  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  basket  is  two  and  a  half  inches  high  without  the  handle 
and  is  constructed  of  willow  spUnts.  The  larger  basket  resembles  in  its 
workmanship  the  **Molly  Hatchett ''  baskets,  though  it  is  more  finely  and 
evenly  woven  than  existing  specimens  of  her  work.  It  is  of  hickory 
splints,  the  uprights  stained  blue  and  red,  the  encircling  splints  of 
wood  color.  The  stain  appears  only  on  the  outside.  This  basket  is  about 
three  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches  high. 

There  are  in  Derby  and  vicinity  a  number  of  other  individual  bas- 
kets with  an  authentic  history.  In  the  possession  of  Miss  Jane  De- 
Forest  Shelton  (the  author  of  *'The  Salt  Box  House  ",  a  book  which 
preserves  in  a  delightful  form  a  good  deal  of  the  history  and  tradition 
of  the  locality)  there  are  three  small  Indian  baskets  which  will  even- 
tually go  into  the   collection  of  the  Derby   Chapter   of  the  D.    A.  R. 

*  I  wish  to  say  that  all  my  first  knowledge  concerning  these  baskets  was  through  Mrs.  Birdseye; 
and  1  have  hardly  done  more  than  select  and  adjust  the  more  interesting  parts  of  certain  letters  of 
hers,  having  confirmed  them  from  other  sources,    w.  c.  c. 
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They  were  made  by  Molly  Hatchett,  the  last  old  Indian  of  a  local  tribe 
(the  Pautatucks).  Each  basket,  though  small  and  coarse,  has  a  short 
written  history  as  to  the  tribe,  date  of  construction,  etc.  They  were 
made  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  Scatacook  baskets  owned  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Tomlinson  (Fig.  2.)  Mrs.  Charles  Shelton,  now  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  says  that  her  grandmother  died  forty  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  that  she  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  these  as  "old  Scata- 
cook baskets".  The  writer  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  an  old  "  Molly  Hatchett  "  of  undoubted  record,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Grace  C.  Sawyer,  in  whose  family  it  had  long  been  a  cherished 
heirloom.  Another  has  just  been  received  with  its  record  from  Miss 
Emily  Clark  for  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge.  There  is  also 
in  the  possession  of  a  Miss  Brown,  a  highly  prized  "  Molly  Hatchett " 
basket.     There  may  be  others  owned  in  the  community  but  I  am  not 

informed  as  to  that. 

Fig.  3.  showsagroupofthirteen**MollyHatchetts"— the  property 

of  Mrs.  Balliere,  a  niece  of  the  Mary  Smith  who  figures  as  the  principal 
character  in  "The  Salt  Box  House".  These  baskets  are  very  highly 
prized  by  Mrs.  Balliere,  both  as  heirlooms  and  because  of  their  signifi- 


Fig.  2.    Scatacook  Indian  Baskets 

Collection  in  the  possession  of  Mn.  Joseph  Tomlinson,  Derby,  Conn.    The  large  oblong  basket  is  said 

to  be  an  Iroquois 


A 


Fig.  3.    *'Molly  Hatchett"  Baskets 

cance  as  samples  of  pure  New  England  basketry.  There  is  no  story 
connected  with  any  of  these  except  with  the  tiny  one  which  Molly 
made  for  Miss  Mary  Smith  in  her  childhood — and  that  is  long  ago,  for 
Miss  Smith  would  have  bean  near  the  century  mark  if  she  had 
lived  until  now.  Fig.  4.  shows  a  group  of  three  more  of  the  **Molly 
Hatchett*'  baskets.  The  largest  of  the  three  is  seven  inches  long,  five 
inches  wide,  and  two  and  three  quarters  inches  high.  It  is  of  the 
the  natural  color  of  the  wood  much  yellowed  by  age,  and  is  superior 
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Fig.  4.    More  '■'Molly  Hatchett"  Baskets 
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to  the  others  in  workmanship.      It  is  finer  in  weave,   and  the  outside 
rim  was   first  wound  with  a  fine  splint  before  it  was    bound  on.      The 
material  is  hickory  splint.      These  baskets  were  once  the  property  of 
Miss  Sarah  Hull — now  Mrs.  Galpin.      She  is  the  niece  of  Commodore 
Isaac  Hull  of  Revolutionary  fame.  The  baskets  were  given  by  her  to  Miss 
Jane  DeForest  Shelton  of  Derby,  who  has  in  turn  presented  them  to 
the  historical  collection  of  the  Sarah  Riggs  Humphrey  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  Derby,  Connecticut.  The  largest  basket  bears  this  inscription  in  Mrs. 
Galpin's  handwriting:  "Basket  made  by  Molly  Hatchett,  an  Indian  prin- 
cess, at  Turkey  Hill,  Derby,  Connecticut,  who  died  about  1829."    The 
basket  at  the  left  in  the  picture  would  be  described  in  much  the  same 
way,  but  the  splints  are  stained  blue  and   red  alternately,  the  middle 
weave  being  of  wood  color.     The  one  to  the   right,   though  the  small- 
est of  the  group,  is  coarser  than  either  of  the  others.     These  last  two 
baskets  are  also  inscribed  by  Mrs.  Galpin  as  the  work  of  Molly  Hatch- 
ett.     It  is  interesting  to  read  that    ''  Molly  received  for  the   smallest 
basket  four  cents". 

Molly  Hatchett  and  her  children  (most  of  whom  afterwards  joined 
the   Scatacook  settlement  in  Kent)  were  the  last  of  the   I^ulaLLftks;  J?f,u^3s^4^ 
who  about  1665  removed  from  Milford,  Connecticut,  to  Derby.     A  his-         / 
tory  of  the  old  town  of  Derby  records  of  Molly  Hatchett  that  she  visit 
ed  a  hundred   families  or  more  once  or  twice  a  year,  selling  her  little 
fancy,  stained  baskets ;  and  whenever  a  child  was  born  she  was  sure  to 
appear  and  present  the  baby  with  a  basket  rattle  containing  six  kernels 
of  corn.  If  the   mother  had  more  than  six  children  she  put  in  one  more 
kernel,  and  so  on  in  arithmetical  proportion. 

A  number  of  these  baskets  have  on  them  certain  interesting  decora- 
tions.  Besides  the  common  coloring  of  red  and  blue  in  alternate  splints 
there  are  faint  impressions  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Mrs.  Birdseye  owns  a 
very  old  basket  in  fine  condition  inherited  from  her  grandmother.  It 
is  decorated  with  what  seem  intended  to  represent  small  arrowheads, 
placed  diagonally  down  the  basket,  but  bearing  two  blank  spaces  be- 
tween the  lines  of  decoration.  These  look  as  if  they  were  put  on  with 
a  stencil  plate  or  rubber  stamp.      For  sometime  these  special   marks 

gave  considerable  check  to  my 

\^br  enthusiasm  for  these  old  Indian 
^  baskets.  This  seeming  touch 
^^^k  of  our  civilization  in  a  measure 
^^^  spoiled  them  for  me.  But  at  a 
"^  ^^  loan    exhibition    of    Indian 

baskets  held  at  Bridgeport  this  last  winter  there  was  exhibited  an  old 
clothes  hamper  made  by  a  Pautatuck  Indian  in  181 4.  The  alternate 
squares  were  in  blue  and  red  with  a  design  which,  according  to  the  rec- 
ord, was  put  on  with  a  potato  cut  into  these  shapes  after  the  manner 
of  the  rubber  stamp  of  the  present  day.  When  I  saw  these  decorations 
and  learned  the  method  of  the  Indians  I  was  as  happy  as  Dr.  Merriam         \ 
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Southern  Workman 


declared  himself  to  be  when  he  found  corroboration  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  a  certain  interesting  but  obscure  decoration,  intended  to  repre- 
sent "  the  track  of  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  "  ! 
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H. S. BLACK 

AS  spongk  are  the  principal  export  of  the  Bahama  /slands,  the 
sponge  Industry  is  the  most  important.  Bahama  Sponges  are 
not  considered  asSgood  as  those  from  the  Meditereanea/i,  yet  a  ready 
market  is  always  fo^  for  all  that  can  be  obtained,  ^e  largest  buy- 
er is  the  United  Stat^J  then  England,  France,  and/Germany.  The 
principal  sponging  grouri^s  are  the  "  Mud  "  near  Aofiros  Island  and  all 
along  its  shores  ;  and  arouSd  Abacoand  Long  Isla/ftd. 

The  men  who  fish  for  sp>mge— the  "spongers^  as  they  are  called— 
sign  an  agreement  for  the  voyag^  at  Nassau  or  sortie  other  port  of  entry, 
usually  lasting  from  six  to  ten  Wi^ks.  A  vessel  of  from  ten  to  eighteen 
tons  will  carry  five  or  six  open  boats,  with/two  men  to  each  called 
the  bowman  and  sculler.  When  the^ongin/ grounds  are  reached,  the 
boats  with  their  crews  leave  the  vessW,  oi/e  man  standing  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  with  a  long  staff  in  biff  hanflylfo  which  is  attached  a  prong- 
ed iron  hook.  When  a  sponge  is  sightA  he  quickly  and  dexterously 
detaches  it  from  the  bottom  with  his /taffSand  hook,  and  hauls  it  into 
the  boat  while  the  other  man  propel/  the  Iwat  with  a  single  oar  from 
the  stern.  If  the  weather  is  fine  a/d  the  waW  clear,  they  usually  re 
turn  to  the  vessel  in  the  afternooVwith  a  boat-Vd  of  sponges  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  sizes.  The  same/process  is  repeated  each  morning  un- 
til they  have  taken  all  the  spoafees  the  vessel  can\iold  or  until  a  north 
wind  makes  the  water  too  muGdy  for  sponging.       \ 

They  then  go  to  some  afff -cay  or  island  to  clean  the  sponges  which 
are  now  covered  with  a  bMck  film  of  gelatinous  subst^ce.  They  are 
first  placed  in  kraals,  whfch  are  enclosures  made  by  dri^mg  stakes  in- 
to the  ground  in  a  den^  of  water  of  from  two  to  three  N^et.  There 
they  are  allowed  to/emain  some  days,  when  they  are  Wten  with 
sticks  and  washec/in  water  until  all  the  black  organicWtter  is 
removed,  leavina^nly  the  horny  skeleton,  which  is  the  s^nge  of 
commerce.  HM'ing  been  cleaned,  the  sponges  are  again  Wit  a- 
board  the  ves^ls  and  brought  to  Nassau  to  be  sold.  They  are  Visual- 
ly landed  atySght,  a  dozen  or  more  vessels  landing  their  cargoes  dt  the 
same  time/and  are  offered  for  sale  next  day  at  the  Sponge  ExchaWe. 
Here  \\Xj  are  separated  into  lots  and  numbered;  the  buyers  come  ^d 
after  rtientally  calculating  the  value,  write  down  the  amount  of  th^r 
tended  on  slips  of  paper  with  numbers  corresponding  to  those  on  the  lot^ 
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"MOHICANIC  aROUP  OF  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  ALOON QUINS" 


Cttttni  Mather  is  quoted  as  saying  of  the  Uohicanie  group 
•f  the  New  England  Algonquins,  that  "they  ^boy  wove  mats  of 
flags,  baskets  of  Ihe  split  tertieal  Xagnn^s  of  wood,  aiid  nets 
from  a  species  of  native  hemp." 

—Cotton  Uather,  quoted  in  Schoolcraft,  IMia^n  Tribes,  Yl, 
109,  1857. 
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INDIANS 


In  an  article  entitled  "State  of  arts  and  manufaotures, 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  in  1791/  Maj,  C.  Swan  saya:  "Baskets 
for  gathering,  and  fanners  for  cleaning  com,  and  other  uses, 
are  made  of  oane  splinters  of  various  sizes,  but  all  of  one 
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BASKETS  OiJ'  NJ!)»V  ENGLAND  INDIANS 

Charles  C.  WillotighlDy,  in  an  article 
entitled  Houses  and  Gardens  of  the  New  England 
Indians'^tells  us  that  basket  sieves  were  used 
for  sifting  oom-mea:^,  and  that  baskets  and 
bags  were  of  many  kinds  and  sizes^,  In  closing^ 
he  quotes  Hourt»8  account  of  the  opening  of  an 
Indian  cache  on  Cape  Cod  by  the  Pilgrims  in  or 
about  the  year 


,  as  follows: 


"a  little  old  Basket  full  of  faire  Indian  Come, 
and  digged  further  &  found  a  fine  great  new  Bas- 
ket full  of  very  faire  come  of  this  yeare,  with 
some  36  goodly  eares  of  come,  some  yellow  and 
some  red.  and  Others  mixt  with  blew  which  was  a 
very  goodly  sight;  the  Basket  was  round,  and 
narrow  at  the  top.  it  held  about  three  or  four 
Bushels,  which  was  as  much  as  two  of  us  could 
lift  up  from  the  ground,  and  was  very  handsomely 
and  cunningly  made." 


Hm.   Anthropologist,  Vol.  8.  WF^,   p.  I3ii.  1906 
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BASKETRY 


ESKIMO  of   POIHT  BARROW,  ALASKA   (Basket  workboxes) 


John  Mardooh;  9th  Ann.Rept.Bur.Eth.  for  1887-88 

326-327,   illus.   1892. 
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ESKIMO ,  BERIKG  STRAIT 


B.y,Helsont     18th  Ann.Bept.Bur.Eth. for  1896-97. 
Pan  1,   ;;. 202-205.  pl.laqclY.  1899rptibl,^.90lj  . 


Report 


Nat.  Mus.  1884.-Ma8on.    Basket-work. 
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Fig.  3.  Eskimo  twined  wallet. 


Fig.  4.  One  square  incb  of  Fig.  3. 
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PLATE  IIT. 

(Maaon.    BasTtetwork.) 

v.;4.  ^f  oia  leatner,  to  whicb  is  sewed, 
FX0  5   coiled  Eskimo  basket.    The  bottom  «  a  b^to^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^''-  by  means  of  grass  thread,  »^<^f^^'Z^^Zs.l  side,  the  shoulder  at 

inch.    This  coil  is  continued  *»  f^^^Jj/^f  "  ^ade  in  the  same  manner. 
SlSdt  rw.t  JXtrnr„nd.    Museum  number,  3... 
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PLATE  n. 

(Ma3on.    Basket-work.) 

of  a  very  coarse,  rush-like    tiber  J^^  ^^  ^^  „„  externally.    The 

strengthened  on  its  outer  «^f^^^^^„""  ^^^'^^^^^^^^ 

body  is  of  a  dirty  -^.^-^-^^  f.^^tX^  by  mixing  two  strands 

in  black  and  body  color^  .^^^^  TL^asteniug  off  at  the  top  is  done  by 
of  different  color  in  the  t'wine.     lue  .a  b    .„„!„„  down  on  the  in-  ] 

working  the  warp  ^^ '^«;;*«;;^ren1^TeneV^^^^^^^^  -arp  thread  is 
.ide  of  the  -;f  -f/t;  jiTtrelr^  three  or  four  warp  straws  are 
taken  up  by  the  braid.  ^JJ'^^T^^  ^^^,^^^^1^^  in  order  to  form  a  handle, 
uot  cut  off  but  braided  mit  to  the«  ext  ^^  .^^.^ 

Collected  at  Norton  Sound,  by  E- W.  Nel«on.  „^  ^^^  ,yl. 

4.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  J,  'ZTTo! l^^T'^-^^  '°-  "^  '^'^"^^  ^"*^" 
indrical  portion ;  (2)  the  method  »f  adding  a  j      ^ion,  aud 

nally  for  a  boundary  between  the  l^"""/^  *°f  J"^  "^ 
(3)  the  method  of  forming  an  open-work  bottom. 
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Report  Nat.  Mus.  1884 —Mason.    Basket-work. 
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Fig.  5.  Eskimo  coiled  basket. 
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PLATE  IV. 


(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

JFlQ.  6.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  5  enlarged,  showing  the  bunch  of  straws  used  as  the 
body  of  the  coil,  and  the  manner  of  whipping  the  turns  of  the  coil  with 
grass  threads.  Instead  of  carefully  looping  the  thread  into  the  one  just  be- 
low, as  is  done  in  the  best  coiled  work,  the  basket-maker  passed  the  sticks 
indiscriminately  through  or  between  those  below,  ^ome  of  the  Eskimo  bas- 
kets, however,  resemble  those  of  the  next  class. 
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(Maaou.    Basket-work.) 

« 

FIG.  5.  Coiled  EBkirao  ba«ket.     The  botton.  is  a  bit  of  old  leather  to  which  is  sewed 
by  means  of  grass  thread,  a  coil  of  straws  varying  in  thickness  from  i  to  i 
inci;!    This  coil  is  continued  to  form  the  cylindrical  side  the  shoulder  at 
the  top,  and  the  neck.    The  disk-like  cover  is  made  in  the  same  manner. 
Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson,  in  Norton  Sound.     Museum  number,  384b9. 
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Report  Nat.  Mus.  1884— Mason.    Basket- work. 
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Fig.  6    One  square  inch  of  Fig.  5. 


PLATE  V. 

(liasoD.    Basket-work.) 

FiQ.  7.  Coiled  basket  of  tne  Tinn^  or  Athabascan  Indians  of  Alaska  and  British 
America.  The  warp  or  foundation  is  a  single  osier  or  spruce  root,  the  sew- 
ing is  done  with  small  splints  of  spruce  root.  The  stitches  vary  from  i  to  ^ 
inch  in  length,  and  the  splints  from  ^V  to  i  inch  in  width.  The  stitches  of 
each  coil  are  locked  into  the  stitches  of  the  coil  beneath  in  addition  to  pass- 
ing under  the  fundamental  rod.  In  some  cases  the  Eskimo  fashion  of  split- 
ting the  threads  in  sewing  appears,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  the  Tinn6 
were  the  teachers  of  the  Eskimo,  and  the  latter  follow  only  the  ruder  work 
of  their  preceptors.  The  general  shape  of  this  class  of  baskets  is  that  of  a 
low  narrow-mouthed  jar.  Collected  by  Lucien  M.  Turner,  Lower  Yukon 
River.     Museum  number,  24342. 

Fig.  8.  On©  square  inch  of  Fig.  7,  showing  the  method  pursued  in  coiled  basketry 
with  a  single  fundamental  and  a  single  splint  of  osier  or  spruce  root. 
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I  PLATE  IV. 

(Maaon.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  «.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  5  enlarged.  8howi>.g  the  bunch  of  strawn  used  an  the 
body  of  the  coil,  and  the  manner  of  whipping  the  turns  of  the  coll  with 
grass  threads.  Instead  of  carefully  looj.iug  the  thread  into  the  on*-  just  be- 
low,  as  ,s  done  in  the  best  coiled  work,  the  basket-maker  passed  the  sticks 
indiscriminately  through  or  between  those  below.  Some  of  the  Eskimo  bas- 
kets, however,  resemble  those  of  the  next  class. 


Report  Nat.  Mus.  1884.— Mason.    Basket-work. 
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Fig.  99.  Eskimo  ivory  pricker  from  Point  Clarence, 
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PLATE  LXI. 
(MMon.    Basket-work.) 
Flos.  100-102   Bone,  iyory,  and  metal-pointed  prickers  from  Lower  Yukon  dietriot. 
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Pig.  100.  Eskimo  pricker  of  bone.        Fig.  102.  Eskimo  pricker  with  metal  point. 
Fig.  101.  Eskimo  pricker  of  antler. 
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PLATE  LXII. 


(Mason.    Basket-work.) 
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Fig.  103.  Eskimo  prioker  with  wooden  handle  and  iron  point  lashed  with  rawhide 
Fio.  104.  Eskimo  awl,  with  metal  point  in  ivory  handle. 

Fig.  105.  Eskimo  drill-shaft  of  wood  with  metal  point  and  band  of  rawhide.    Drills 
of  this  class  also  have  beantifdl  jade  points. 
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Nat.  Mas.  1884.— Mason.    Basket-work. 
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Fig.  103.  Eskimo  iron-pointed  pricker. 
Fig.  104.  Eskimo  iron-pointed  awl. 


Fig.  105.  Eskimo  iron-pointed  drill. 
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Figs.  106, 10] 


(Mason.    Basket-work.) 
priokere  u^ed  |?y  Mocjuls^  CiiUected  in  Arizooa,  by  J.  W.  Pov*  elfT* 
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ABORIGINAL   BASKET-WORK. 


HAIDA  INDIANS. 


.297 


These  Indians  live  on  Queen  Charlotte  Archipelago  and  adjacent 
islands.  Their  basket  work  differs  in  form  from  that  of  the  Ohilkahts, 
or  Thlinkets,  owing  probably  to  the  demands  of  trade ;  but  the  twined 
method  is  followed  (Fig.  12)  and  the  ornamentation  is  produced  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  quality  of  the  ware,  however,  is  a  little  degener- 
ated and  more  gaudy  (Fig.  15).  The  Haidas  are  very  skillful  in  imi- 
tating all  sorts  of  chinaware  in  basketry,  such  as  teapots,  sugar  bowls, 
toilet  articles,  table  mats,  bottles,  and  hats.  They  also  introduce  curved 
lines  and  spirals  with  good  effect.  The  basketry  hats  of  spruce  roots, 
the  most  striking  of  their  original  designs,  are  made  by  the  twining 
process  (Fig.  14).  The  crown  is  twined  weaving  of  the  most  regular 
workmanship  and  the  fabric  is  perfectly  water-tight  when  thoroughly 
wet  (Fig.  15).  An  element  of  ornamentation  is  introduced  into  the  brims 
by  which  a  series  of  diamond  patterns  cover  the  whole  surface  (Fig.  16). 
This  decoration  is  produced  thus :  Beginning  at  a  certain  point  the 
weaver  includes  two  warp  strands  in  a  half  twist,  instead  of  one ;  then 
makes  two  regular  twists  around  single-warp  strands.  The  next  time 
she  comes  around  she  repeats  the  process,  but  her  double  stitch  is  one  in 
advance  of  or  behind  its  predecessor.  A  twilled  effect  of  any  shape 
may  be  thus  produced,  and  rhombs,  triangulated  fillets,  and  chevrons 
made  to  appear  on  either  surface. 

The  ^'fastening  off"  of  the  work  is  done  either  by  bending  down  the 
free  ends  of  the  warp  and  shoving  them  out  of  sfght  under  the  stitches 
of  the  twisted  web,  or  a  braid  of  four  strands  forms  the  last  row  (Fig. 
16),  set  on  so  that  the  whole  braid  shows  outside  and  only  one  row  of 
strands  shows  inside.  The  ends  of  the  warp  splints  are  then  cropped 
close  to  the  braid.  This  appearance  of  the  entire  four-stranded  braid 
on  the  external  surface  is  produced  by  passing  each  of  the  four  strands 
alternately  behind  one  of  the  warp  sticks  as  the  braiding  is  being  done 
(Fig.  16).  (Compare  this  with  what  was  previously  said  about  the  bas- 
ket from  the  Malabar  coast,  page  292.) 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  painted  ornamentation  on 
these  hats  (Figs.  14  and  15)  showing  head,  wings,  leet,  and  tail  of  the 
duck,  laid  on  in  black  and  red  in  the  conventional  manner  of  ornamenta- 
tion in  vogue  among  the  Haidas  and  used  in  the  reproduction  of  their 
various  totems  on  all  of  their  houses,  wood  and  slate  carvings,  and  the 
ornamentation  of  their  implements.* 


*A  very  interesting  instance  of  survival  is  to  be  seen  in  tlio  rag  carpets  of  these 
Indians.  The  missionaries  have  taught  the  women  to  save  up  their  rags  and  to 
cover  their  floors  with  pretty  mats.  They  are  allowed  to  weave  tlicm  in  their  o^m 
way,  however,  and  the  result  is  a  mat  constructed  on  the  ancient  twined  model,  pre- 
cisely as  the  weaving  is  done  on  the  mats  and  hats. 


I 


The  metbod  of  manufacture  of  Haida  twined  basketry  is  sbown  by 
Mr  J  G.  Swan  in  a  specimen  collected  expressly  for  the  National 
Museum  (Figs.  17-19).  Mr.  Swan  says,  ''This  style  of  makmg  bas- 
kets differs  from  that  of  Cape  Flattery.  There  the  women  sit  on  tiie 
ground  and  weave  baskets  and  mats,  both  of  which  rest  on  the  ground. 

With  the  Haidas  the  mats  are  suspended  on  a  frame  and  the  baskets 
supported  on  a  stick  as  in  Fig.  17.  The  black  color  of  the  spruce  root 
used  in  making  ornamental  patterns  is  produced  by  soaking  it  m  the 
mud.  Fig.  18  shows  the  bottom  of  the  basket  made  by  the  twining 
process.  The  border  of  the  bottom  is  marked  off  by  a  row  of  double 
weaving  or  a  twine  built  outside  the  body  of  the  basket  just  as  m  the 
Eskimo  basket  before  described  (page  293).  A  section  of  the  structure 
is  shown  in  Fig.  19  where  the  border  ends. 


BILHOOLAS,  ETC, 

Along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  the  great  ceAur  (Thuja  gigantea) 
grows  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  its  bast  furnishes  a  textile  ma- 
terial of  the  greatest  value.  Here  in  the  use  of  this  pliable  material 
the  savages  seem  for  the  first  time  to  have  thought  of  checker- weaving 
(Fig.  20).  Numerous  mats,  wallets,  and  rectangular  baskets  are  pro- 
duced by  the  plainest  crossing  of  alternate  strands  varying  in  width 
from  a  millimeter  to  an  inch  (Fig.  21).  Ornamentation  is  effected 
both  by  introducing  different-colored  strands  and  by  varying  the  width 
of  the  warp  or  the  woof  threads.  In  several  examples  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  is  bordered  with  one  or  more  lines  of  the  twined  or  plaited 
style  of  weaving,  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  form.  Cedar  mats  of 
great  size  and  made  with  the  greatest  care  enter  as  extensively  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  Indians  of  this  vicinity  as  do  the  buffalo  robes  into 
that  of  the  Dakota  Indians.  They  may  be  seen  upon  the  floors,  sleep- 
ing berths,  before  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  they  are  also  used  as 
sails  for  their  boats  and  wrapped  around  the  dead. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  a  material  so  easily  worked  should  have 
found  its  way  so  extensively  in  the  industries  of  this  stock  of  Indians. 
Neither  should  we  wonder  that  the  checker  pattern  in  weaving  should 
first  appear  on  the  west  coast  among  the  only  peoples  possessing  a  ma- 
terial eminently  adapted  to  this  form  of  manipulation.  It  is  only  an- 
other example  of  that  beautiful  harmony  between  man  and  nature  which 
delights  the  anthropologist  at  every  step  of  his  journey. 
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-Report  Nat  Mus.  1884.-Ma80ii.    Basket-work. 
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Fig.  13.  Haida  twined  basketry  hat,  top  view. 


Fig.  15.  Same  bat,  side  view, 
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PLATE  X. 

(Mason.    Basket-work. 

Fig.  16.  A  portion  1 J  b>  t  inch,  taken  from  the  rim  of  the  last  two  figures.  It  shows  the 
regular  method  of  twined  weaving,  the  introduction  of  the  skip-stitch  or 
twilled  weaving  into  the  greatest  variety  of  geometric  patterns,  and  the 
ingenious  method  of  fastening  off  by  a  four-ply  braid  showing  only  on  the 
outer  side. 


PLATE  IX. 


(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  14.  Rain  hat  of  twined  baskotry  in  spruce  root  from  Haida  Indians,  reduced  to 
one-eiEhth  linear.    This  figure  is  the  upper  view  and  shows  the  method  of 
ornamentation  in  red  and  Wack  paint.    The  device  in  this  instance  ih  the 
epitomized  form  of  a  bird,  the  first  step  from  pictures  toward  graphic  signs. 
Omitting  the  red  cross  On  the  top,  the  beak,  jaws,  and  nostrils  arc  shown 
above ;  the  eyes  at  the  sides  near  the  top,  and  just  behind  them  the  sym- 
bol for  ears.    The  wings,  feet,  and  tail,  inclosing  a  human  face,  are  shown 
on  the  margin.    The  Haida  as  well  as  other  coast  Indians  from  Cape  Flat- 
tery to  Mount  Saint  Elias  cover  everything  of  use  with  totemic  devices  in 
painting  and  carving.    Collected  in  Queen  Charlotte  Archipelago,  by  J. 
G.  Swan.    Museum  number,  89033. 
Fig  15.  Showing  the  conical  shape  of  Fig.  14.    This  form  should  be  compared  with 
one  seen  so  frequently  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  hats.    On  the  mside  a 
cylindrical  band  of  spruce  root  is  stitched  on  so  as  to  make  the  hat  fit  the 
wearer's  head.    A  string  passed  under  the  chin  is  frequently  added. 


Report  Nat.  Mu8.  1884.-Ma80ii.    Basket-work. 


PLATE  X. 


Fig.  1(>.  One  and  a  half  square  inches  of  Fig.  14. 


PLATE  XX.  ^ 

(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

F1G8.  17-19.  Showing  the  Haida  method  of  twined  weaving,  almost  identical  with 

that  of  the  Thlinkit  stock  in  style  (Fig  11).    Fig.  17  exhibits  the 
method  of  mounting  the  work.    Along  the  side  of  the  upright  pole  is 
seen  two  bundles  of  spruce-root  splints  ready  for  use,  one  black,  the 
other  in  natural  color. 
Fig.  18.  The  bottom  of  the  basket,  with  radiating  warp,  twined  weft,  and  an  exter- 
nal twine  on  its  outer  boundary. 
Fig.  19.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  17,  indicating  the  exceedingly  regular  method  of  the 
twining.     On  the  upper  margin  is  seen  the  external  row  of  twining  added 
after  the  fabric  was  finished.    Collected  from  the  Massett  tribe  of  Haidas, 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands.     Museum  number,  88956. 


PLATE  X. 

(Mason.    Basket-work. 

Fig.  16.  A  portion  IJ  by  1  ioch,  taken  from  the  rim  of  the  last  two  figmes.  It  shows  the 
regular  method  of  twined  weaving,  the  introduction  of  the  Hkip-stiteh  or 

I  twilled  weaving  into  the  greatest  variety  of  geometric  patterns,  and  the 

ingenious  method  of  fastening  off  by  a  fonr-ply  braid  showing  only  on  the 
outer  side. 
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FIG.  12   Haida  twined  o,,eu-work  basket.       Fig.  13.  One  .quare  incb  of  Fig.  12. 


PLATE  IX. 


(Mason.    Basket-work.) 


Fig.  14.  Rain  hat  of  twined  basketry  in  spruce  root  from  Haida  Indians,  reduced  to 
one-eighth  linear.  This  figure  is  the  upper  view  and  shows  the  method  of 
ornamentation  in  red  and  black  paint.  The  device  in  this  instance  is  the 
epitomized  form  of  a  bird,  the  first  step  from  pictures  to  ward  graphic  signs. 
Omitting  the  red  cross  on  the  top,  the  beak,  jaws,  and  nostrils  are  shown 
above ;  the  eyes  at  the  sides  near  the  top,  and  just  behind  them  the  sym- 
bol for  ears.  The  wings,  feet,  and  tail,  inclosing  a  human  face,  are  shown 
on  the  margin.  The  Haida  as  well  as  other  coast  Indians  from  Cape  Flat- 
tery to  Mount  Saint  Elias  cover  everything  of  use  with  totemic  devices  in 
painting  and  carving.  Collected  in  Queen  Charlotte  Archipelago,  by  J. 
G.  Swan.     Museum  number,  89033. 

Fig.  15.  Showing  the  conical  shape  of  Fig.  14.  This  form  should  be  compared  with 
one  seen  so  frequently  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  hats.  On  the  inside  a 
cylindrical  band  of  spruce  root  is  stitched  on  so  as  to  make  the  hat  fit  the 
wearer's  head.    A  string  passed  under  the  chin  is  frequently  added. 


PLATE  Vra. 

(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

no.  12.  Twined  basket  of  spruce  root,  made  by  Haida  Indians.  Thisspecimen  shows 
better  than  any  of  the  preceding  the  method  of  administration  in  the 
twined  basketiy.  The  handle  is  a  twine  of  spruce  root  fastened  on  by 
weaving  in  and  out  on  the  side,  the  lower  end  knotted.  The  fastening  off 
*  at  the  rim  is  done  by  bending  down  the  warp  threads  externally  and  sew- 
iug  them  flat  with  one  row  of  twining.  Collected  by  James  G.  Swan,  in 
Queen  Charlotte  Archipelago,  in  1883.     Museum  number,  88964. 

Fig.  13.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  12  taken  near  the  top,  so  as  to  show  the  close  and 
the  open  weaving.  The  method  of  twine  weaving  is  perfectly  shown  in 
this  figure* 


Keport  Nat.  Mus.  1884.— Mason.     Baaket-work. 
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Fig.  17.  Haida  basket  set  up. 
Fig.  18.  Bottom  of  same. 


Fig.  19.  One  square  inch  of  the  side. 
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PLATE  XII. 
(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Flxi.  20.  Showing  regularly  woven  cedar-bark  wallet  of  Bilhoolat.  The  bottom  and 
sides  are  all  in  checker  pattern.  By  an  endless  variety  in  real  and  pro- 
portional width  of  warp  and  weft  thread,  and  by  cC'loring  some  of  the 
threads,  an  infinite  number  of  patterns  is  produced,  ''he  fastening  off  is 
done  as  in  Fig.  12.  In  many  cedar-bark  baskets  of  this  region  the  two  sets 
of  threads  run  diagonally,  producing  a  diamond  rather  than  a  checker  pat- 
tern. Again,  much  more  rarely  three  elements  are  involved,  an  open-work 
of  two  sets  running  diagonally,  and  a  horizontal  thread  running  through 
the  open  rhombs,  in  and  out,  as  in  multitudes  of  Japanese  baskets.  Col- 
lected  in  British  Columbia,  by  James  G.  Swan. 

Fig.  21.     One  square  inch  of  Fig.  20,  natural  size. 
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PLATE  XI. 


(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Figs.  17-19.  Showing  the  Haida  method  of  twined  weaving,  ahnost  identical  with 

that  of  the  Thlinkit  stock  in  style  (Fig  11).     Fig.  17  exhibits  the 
method  of  mounting  the  work.    Along  the  side  of  the  upright  pole  is 
seen  two  bundles  of  spruce-root  splints  ready  for  use,  one  black,  the 
other  in  natural  color. 
Fig.  18.  The  bottom  of  the  basket,  with  radiating  warp,  twined  w^eft,  and  an  exter- 
nal twine  on  its  outer  boundary. 
Fig.  19.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  17,  indicating  the  exceedingly  regular  method  of  the 
twining.     On  the  upper  margin  is  seen  the  external  row  of  twining  added 
after  the  fabric  was  finished.    Collected  from  the  Massett  tribe  of  Haidas,  * 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands.     Museum  number,  88956.  _. 


Wo.  ^\>liWL aiid  her  husb;ind^havG  ai*©  %  ver^^  interesting  old  Tlmgit 
(or  possilDly  Haida)  hat  v/hich  was  got  in  the  early  fifties  "by  a 


party 


of  Emigrants.       In  a  figlit  with 


Indians  "east  of  the  mountains" 


(locality  unknovm)  an  Indian  v/honwas  wound od  had  this  hat  on  liis 
head.       It  is  of  the  ordinary  fomi  and  on  top  has  a  sm.all  glass  orna- 


ment (probably  the  top-knob  of  a  sugai'  bowl  or  something  01  tlie 
kind), above  which  is  cai  upriglit  tasse^-like  ornament  of  fine  basket 


mrrk  with,  hairs  of  some  kind  and  some  wool  worked  in. 


On  the 


front  part  of  the  hat  are  two  ornamental  loops  of  fine  braided  basket 
work;  and  on  each  side  is  a  horizmital  bundle  of  tlio  moustache  bris- 
tles of  the  sea  lion,  on  v/hich  are  strung  some  beads.  Clusters 
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f  Dentalium  shells  anfloads  decorated  the  hat  all  the  way  round. 
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STORAGE  BASKET  (djelo).— Warp  ot  osiers; 
weft  of  the  sides  of  split  pine  root,  weft  of  the 
bottom  of  osiers,  both  in  twined  weaving.  The 
weft  strands  are  overlaid  with  bright  straws  to 
form  the  pattern.  Margin  strengthened  on  the 
inside  by  a  hoop  ot  hard  wood. 

Heigh't,  3  feet:  diameter,  28  inches. 
HUI^A  INDIANS,  CALIFORNIA,  1889. 

Collected  by  Jkrlmiaii  Curtin. 


After  these  baskets  are  made  they  are  filled  with  hot  wet  sand 
to  <^\ve  them  a  good  form.  They  are  set  around  the  wall  of  the 
semi-subterranean  houses  of  the  Hupas  upon  a. banquette  of  earth 
and  filled  with  acorns  for  winter  food.  As  many  as  twelve  may 
be  seen  in  one  house. 
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The  basketry  of  the  Hupa  is  exclusively  of  the  twined  variety,  and  the   » »^ 
materials  used  and  process  of  manufacture  employed  are  described  in 
some  detail.     Except  for  some  geometrical  carving  on  the  handles  of  "VlM 
spoons  the  art  instincts  find  expression  only  in  basketry  designs.     These 
designs  are  almost  wholly  geometrical.     The  individual  figures  and  com- 
binations of  these  have  names,  many  of  which  have  animal  meanings, 
such  as  *^  rattlesnake  nose"  ;    others  are  merely  descriptive,  as  ^^  sharp 
and  slanting."     A  number  of  these  designs  occur  among  other  stocks  in 
different  parts  of  the  coast  region,  but  a  discussion  of  them  must  await 
the  appearance  of  the  paper  on  the  designs  of  this  whole  area,  announced  ; 
as  in  preparation  by  Dr  A.  L.  Kroeber.     The  media  of  exchange  and 
measures  of  value  are  dentalia  and  woodpecker  scalps.     This  subject  is 
of  special  importance  here,  owing  to  the  great  extent  to  which  money 
and  wealth  influence  the  social  structure.  i 
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The  Hoopa  Country- 

—which  in  the 

Le^jends  of  the  Indian. '. 

People  is  "the 

Middle  of  the  World".- 

-By  Prank  W. 

Seager,  Am.  Forests,  pp.  195,-198,254. 
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(Fig.  193.)    Wattled  Basket  of  California  Indians. 
National  Museum  Exhibit. 


Crossinix  tlie  whole  width  of  the  In- 
(lian  Ocean,  Polynesia,  and  the  Pacific, 
we  find  the  same  methods.     The  dome- 


»-i<irf 


shaped  granary  of  the  Gila  Punos  of 
California  is  made  of  stakes  bent  over, 
wattled  with  straw  and  rushes,  and 
daubed  with  mud.  Th«  baskets,  made 
of  straw-rope  sewed,  are  similar  to  the 
African,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently, and  are  placed  in  these  huts  to 
hold  the  corn  and  wheat.  Figure  193 
shows  the  wattled  osier  basket  of  the 
McCloud  and  Hoopah  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  Figure  194  shows  the  struct- 


ure more  in  detail.  The 
basket  is  used  for  holdinor 
berries,  salmon  eggs,  and 
other  dainties,  which  are 
bruised  up  together  and 
form  a  i)art  of  their  win- 
ter store.  The  osiers  are 
unpeeled  and  are  bound 
two  in  a  bunch,  and  then 

three  where  the  basket  contracts  at  the 

neck. 


(Fig.  194.)    Wat 
tie  Work. 
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HOPI  B/iSKETS 


Dr*  J,  Walter  Pewkes,  In  his  article 
'Designs  on  Frehlstorio  Hopl  Pottery,'  states 


Jb*^^^ 


presenttlgh  Shalako  aana^  are 


oomnon  on  the  basket  plaques  nade  at  the 
Kiddle  Hesa. 

On  another  page  (277)  he  mentions  the 
ielpi  Basket  danoe  of  the  lelakonti. 


(278) 


J«  Walter  ?ewkes,  Deaigns  on  i'rehistorio 
Hopi  Pottery,  33d  Ann.Bept.mireau  Ethnology 
(for  1911-125.  pp.  278,  277,    1919. 
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Moki  ba^lcets  Of  the  seven  Moki  pueblos  six  speak  the  Ute  Ian- 
K  T ;  Ir".''^*  ""^  surprising  also  to  see  them  making  simitar 
baskets.  This  is  partly  true  and  partly  false.  The  Moki  h!ve  both 
coiled  and  plaited  or  twined  baskets.  Their  twined  baskets  are  few  n 
nnmber.  Their  coiled  baskets,  except  the  water-bottles,  are  of  air 
fectly  unique  pattern.  In  addition,  they  use  one  method  of  work  d- 
mon  enough  ID  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  thus  far  unknown  west  of 

Zi^^ll''Tr\  '  '^'"'^  ''  ^'^^  ^^-^^^^^  single-coUed  osier  or 
fiplint  employed  by  all  eastern  Indians  and  by  the  negro  and  white 

basket-maker.    The  Moki  also  imitate  the  checker  weaving  of  the  BeU^ 
Bellas,  and  the  twilled  weaving  of  the  Olallams. 

The  plaited  ware  of  the  Mokis  are  a  few  peach-baskets,  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Ute  hats,  but  there  is  enough  dissimilaritv  of  form 
to  give  the  Moki  the  credit  of  inventing  this  peculiar  style  (Pi^.  66-79). 
The  coiled  aiid  sewed  ware,  aside  from  the  water-bottles  and  a  few 
breadtrays,  which  are  evidences  rather  of  barter  than  manufacture,  de- 
mand our  special  attention.  Among  the  Mokis  and  nowhere  else,  so  far 
as  the  Museum  is  concerned,  except  in  Nubia,  are  to  be  found  thick- 
coded  baskets  called  sacred  meal-trays,  having  about  the  co^vitrof 
old  fashioned  pie-plates,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  a  few  inches  to 
_over  twenty  A  bundle  of  grass  or  the  nerves  of  the  yucca  leaf,  from 
liLT  I  T  'r^  '"  diameter,  is  coUed  around  and  sewed  with 

Til  ^ncr'Th     /h^'.""''^""  '^'^**''  "^'"'^  «^^^°«  *»^«  twelfth 
tLhHv  .  ;  i  f  *^  ''  "^"^^  regularly  around  the  coil,  drawn 

«ts^'n  th/Tn     '*r'"  *^"'^'^'  ^^^  ^^^^'"^^  ^  f«^  flb««  of  the 
grass  m  the  coil  beneath.    It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  any  pains  is 

small  and  widens  as  the  dish  enlarges.    These  plates  are  all  made  to  S 

lle'r  slr^?  '"""^  '""^  invariably  towaids  the  left  on  the 
upper  surface.  I  have  not  seen  one  exception.  True  to  this  instinct 
when  a  Moki  constructs  a  hat  of  the  same  material  to  please  3whTte 
man,  he  makes  the  convex  of  the  hat  correspond  to  the  conSve  of  Ws 
tray,  the  outside  of  the  hat  being  thus  rough  and  the  insirsmootr 
^^!^^^^^entation^ft^^  trays  is  produced  ^  follows:  One  swTof 


i^ 


I 
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the  stripped  yucca  leaf  is  dark  greeu,  the  other  light  greeu  and  white 
striped  fadiug  into  yellow.  Now  by  deftly  turning  the  thread  where  it 
passes  through  the  coil  in  sewing  a  variety  of  shades  is  produced,  as 
in  shaded  worsted  work.  Again,  by  dyeing  the  threads  black,  blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  combining  color  effects  with  the  natural  shades  of  the 
leaf,  the  most  beautiful  ornamentation  is  produced.  There  is  some 
method  in  the  patterns  which  usually  commences  from  a  blank  center 
of  a  few  coils  with  four  brown  spots  of  six  stitches  each.  From  these 
fundamental  points  all  sorts  of  gooraetric  figures  are  produced  by  the 
simple  process  of  sewing  with  different-colored  threads. 

The  coiled  and  decorated  ozier  bread-trays  of  the  Mokis  are  made,  I 
have  been  informed,  at  only  one  pueblo,  Oraibi.  The  frame  consists  of 
two  cross  sets  of  twigs,  from  12  to  16  in  each  bar  of  the  cross.  These  are 
firmly  held  together  at  their  intersection  by  sewing  and  plaiting.  They 
then  are  spread  out  radially,  the  space  being  from  time  to  time  sup- 
plemented  by  additional  twigs.  The  workman  provides  himself  with 
"bunches  of  white,  yellow,  orange,  purple,  black,  blue,  and  green  twigs 
only  a  few  inches  in  length.  These  he  proceeds  to  weave  into  patterns 
of  the  greatest  beauty,  even  imitating  cloud  effects  seen  on  Japanese 
screens,  using  short  or  long  twigs  as  the  occasion  demands,  hiding  the 
ends  between  the  ribs  and  the  filling  of  the  preceding  coils.  The  process 
is  the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  Navahos  in  making  the  clouded 
blankets,  and  by  the  northwest  coast  Indians  in  their  ancient  mountain- 
sheep  blankets.  The  greatest  variety  of  ornament  is  produced,  but,  as 
in  the  coiled  work,  the  center  is  always  plain.  Under  the  influence  of 
trade,  however,  the  ancient  patterns  are  giving  way  to  those  demanded 
by  the  purchasers.  As  the  patterns  are  really  mosaics  and  could  be 
picked  out  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  figures  on  the  back  and  front 
do  not  exactly  conform,  the  corresponding  square  on  the  back  being 
always  one  space  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  same  in  front. 

The  Moki  common  twig  basket  is  as  rough  as  rough  can  be ;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  flat  mats  used  about  their  dwellings.  They  are  woven  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  market  baskets  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  every  day.  The  twilled  effect  on  the  flat  mats  is  produced  by  over- 
lapping  two  warp  strands  by  each  of  the  woof  strands. 

Yucca  baskets  and  trays  of  a  very  coarse  character  are  made  by  the 
Mokis,  woven  sometimes  in  plain  checker,  at  other  times  in  twill.  Al- 
though the  material  is  very  coarse,  quite  pleasing  effects  are  produced 
by  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  and  by  the  different  shades  of  the  same 
side. 

Zuni  baslcetry.— Although  one  may  see  at  Zuni  all  sorts  of  baskets, 
the  most  of  them,  including  coiled  or  whipped  trays,  Moki  coiled  and 
twig  basket  trays,  none  of  these  are  made  there.  The  only  basket  of 
the  Zuiiis  is  their  little,  very  rough  twig  peach  basket,  hardly  worthy 
of  notice  except  for  its  ugliness  and  simplicity  (Figs.  80-82). 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN  GAMES  (1902) 
By  STEWART  CULIN 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  again  present  an  article  on  a 
subject  which  has  engaged  my  attention  for  many  years.  I  propose 
briefly  to  summarize  the  results  of  my  investigations  of  Indian  games 
since  1897,  when,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Folk-lore 
Society,  ^  I  announced  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  arrived  at  that 
time.  Since  that  period,  chiefly  through  the  enthusiastic  energy  of 
my  friend  Dr  George  A.  Dorsey,  a  vast  amount  of  new  material 
has  been  collected  which  has  greatly  increased  the  probabilities  of 

comparative  study. 

I  have  now  to  propose  a  new  classification  of  Indian  games,  a 
classification  similar  to  that  used  in  the  arrangement  of  the  collection 
exhibited  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and  one  designed  to  include  all  our  aboriginal 
games  in  which  implements  are  employed.  Indian  children  play  a 
great  variety  of  games,  chiefly  mimetic,  without  implements,  such 
as  tag,  etc.,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  children  of  civilization, 
but  their  exclusion  does  not  affect  the  issues  which  are  involved  in 
the  present  discussion. 

The  games  of  the  American  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes  —  games  of  chance  and  games  of  dexterity.  Games 
of  pure  calculation,  such  as  chess,  are  entirely  absent.  The  games 
of  chance  fall  into  one  of  two  categories  :  First,  games  in  which  im- 
plements,  like  dice,  are  thrown  at  random  to  determine  a  number 
or  numbers,  the  sum  of  the  counts  being  kept  with  sticks,  pebbles, 
etc.,  or  upon  an  abacus  or  counting  board  or  circuit ;  second,  games 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  players  guess  in  which  of  two  or  more 
places  an  odd  or  particularly  marked  lot  is  concealed,  success  or 
failure  resulting  in  the  gain  or  loss  of  counters. 

The  games  of  dexterity  may  be  enumerated  as :  First,  archery 
in  its  various  modifications  ;  second,  a  game  of  shooting  at  a  moving 
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target  consisting  of  a  netted  wheel  or  of  a  ring ;  third,  a  game  of 
sliding  javelins  upon  the  hard  ground  or  ice ;  fourth,  the  game  of 
ball  in  several  highly  specialized  forms ;  fifth,  the  racing  games, 
more  or  less  interrelated  to  and  complicated  with  the  ball  games. 
In  addition  there  is  a  subclass  of  the  game  of  shooting  at  a  moving 
target,  of  which  it  is  a  miniature  and  solitaire  form.  Games  of  all 
these  classes  are  found  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  constitute  the  games,  par  excellence,  of  the  Indians.  Chil- 
dren have  a  variety  of  other  amusements,  but  those  above  described 
are  played  only  by  men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens,  and  not 
by  children,  and  usually  at  fixed  seasons,  once  as  the  accompaniment 
of  certain  festivals  or  religious  rites. 

There  is  a  well-marked  affinity  and  relationship  between  the 
manifestations  of  the  same  game,  even  among  the  most  widely  sep- 
arated tribes,  the  variations  being  more  in  the  material  of  the  im- 
plements, due  to  environment,  than  to  the  object  or  method  of  play. 
Precisely  the  same  games  are  played  by  tribes  belonging  to  unre- 
lated linguistic  stocks,  and  in  general  the  variations  do  not  follow 
the  differences  in  language.     At  the  same  time  there  appears  to  be 
a  progressive  change  from  what  seems  to  be  the  oldest  form,  from 
a  center  in  southwestern  United  States  along  lines  north,  northeast, 
and  east.     Similar  changes  probably  occurred  along  lines  radiating 
from  the  same  center  southward  into  Mexico.     From  such  accounts 
of  the  Aztec  games  as  have  come  down  to  us,  they  appear  to  be 
invariably  higher  developments  of  the  games  of  the  wilder  tribes. 
Under  no  circumstances  could  they  be  regarded  as  the  original 
forms.     In  the  same  way,  the  old  games  found  in  the  cliff-dwellings 
are  frequently  of  more  highly  developed  types  than  those  which 
exist  among  living  tribes.     The  games  of  the  Eskimo  are  all  exten- 
sions of  the  same  games  we  find  among  the  Indians,  but  show  always 
greater  simplicity,  lack  of  tradition,  and  a  degradation  of  form  which 
would  preclude  their  being  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  Indian 

games. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  games  above  described 
were  imported  into  America  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  the 
conquest.  On  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  be  the  direct  and 
natural   outgrowth  of  aboriginal   institutions  in  America.      They 
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show  no  modifications  due  to  white  influence  other  than  the  decay 
which  characterizes  all  Indian  customs  under  existing  conditions. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  wide  distribution  of  the  "  hand 
game  "  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  date,  due  to  wider  and 
less  restricted  intercourse  through  the  abolition  of  tribal  wars. 
Playing  cards,  and  probably  the  simple  board  game  known  to  the 
English  as  "  merrills,"  are  the  only  games  borrowed  by  the  Indians 
from  the  whites.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  taken  lacrosse  m 
the  north  and  racket  in  the  south ;  and  the  Mexicans  of  the  Rio 
Grande  play  most  of  the  Indian  games  under  Spanish  names. 

My  first  conclusion  as  to  the  interrelation  and  common  origin 
of  Indian  games  was  based  on  a  comparative  study  of  the  stick- 
dice  game,  published  in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 
for  1 896.     It  appeared  that  the  number  of  the  sticks  was  origmally 
four,  and  that  the  dice  were  originally  made  of  canes,  being  the 
shaftments  of  arrows,  painted  or  burned  with  marks  corresponding 
with  those  used  to  designate  the  arrows  of  the  four  world-quarters. 
One  of  the  four  arrow-canes  bore  special  marks  which  identified  it 
with  the  throwing-sticks  anciently  used  in  the  Southwest  to  propel 
an  arrow  in  lieu  of  a  bow.     This  specially  marked  cane,  which  gave 
an  additional  count  when  it  fell  uppermost,  is  perpetuated  in  a  sim- 
ilarly marked  implement  giving  an  augmented  count  in  a  majority 
of  the  stick-dice  games  played  throughout  the  continent.     In  the 
same  way  the  marks  on  the  other  sticks  can  be  referred  very  directly 
to  the  arrow-cane  shaftments  of  the  world-quarters.     Again,  in  one 
of  the  widely  distributed  types  of  the  guessing  games,  the  number 
of  places  of  concealment  is  four,  and  the  implements  in  which  the 
object  was  hidden  were  derived  from  the  four  marked  arrow-shaft- 
ments  of  the  four  directions.     In  general,  in  all  the  games  we  find 
an  arrow  or  a  derivative  of  the  arrow,  the  predominant  implement, 
and   the '  conception   of  the  four  world-quarters   the  fundamental 

idea. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  relation  of  the  Indian  games  to 

each  other  in  the  same  area,  and  each  to  its  counterpart  among  all 

the  tribes,  is  largely  dependent  on  their  origin  in  magical  ceremonies. 

Back  of  each  game  we  find  a  ceremony  in  which  the  game  was  a 

significant  part.     The  ceremony  has  commonly  disappeared,  and 
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the  game  survives  as  an  amusement,  but  often  with  traditions  and 
observances  that  serve  to  connect  it  with  its  original  purpose.  It 
follows  that  a  correct  understanding  of  the  origin  and  final  signifi- 
cance of  our  Indian  games  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  more  or 
less  perfect  knowledge  of  the  rituals  and  symbolism  of  the  various 
tribes.  Fortunately  there  remain  certain  tribes  in  which  games 
occupy  their  original  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  or  a 
middle  stage  in  which  they  are  practised  both  as  a  rite  and  as  an 
amusement.  This  is  true  both  in  Zufii  and  in  the  Hopi  towns  of  Ari- 
zona. The  Zuni  war  god  Ahaiuta  is  the  patron  of  games,  and  the 
offerings  deposited  at  his  shrine  consist  of  miniature  representations 
of  the  gaming  implements.  On  the  Hopi  altars,  which  are  erected 
in  the  kivas  at  the  various  annual  ceremonies,  the  gaming  imple- 
ments are  the  most  significant  objects.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  altars  of  the  Flute  fraternities,  where  we  see  the  miniature  ring 
and  dart  of  the  hoop-and-pole  game,  the  kicking  billets  of  the 
kicked-stick  race,  and  the  tubes  of  the  hidden-ball  game  —  the 
latter  often  stuck  like  flowers  in  two  sand  mountains,  corresponding 
with  the  two  sand  mountains  of  the  Zufii  game. 

The  altar  itself  frequently  appears  to  be  the  place  where  the 
divination  was  performed  with  the  gaming  implements.  Not  a  few 
of  the  ceremonial  offerings  that  are  made  at  shrines  prove  to  be 
conventionalized  games,  and  even  the  images  of  the  gods  themselves, 
round  billets,  are  related  in  some  direct  way  to  the  gaming  tubes,  if, 
indeed,  they  are  not  derived  from  them.  In  one  instance  a  sand 
or  dry  painting  is  used  as  the  gaming  circuit  or  diagram. 

Turning  to  the  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  worn  in  the 
dances  and  ceremonies,  we  find  a  constant  use  of  the  gaming  im- 
plements as  essential  parts  of  the  costume.  The  ring  at  the  base 
of  the  Hopi  and  Zufii  masks  is  the  gaming  ring  for  the  hoop-and- 
pole  game.  We  discover  it  again  among  the  Hupa  in  California, 
where  a  feather  dart  is  stuck  in  either  side.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  headbands  of  the  northern  coast  tribes.  Indeed 
the  rings  and  bands  of  Indian  costume  may  in  general  be  traced  to 
the  game  ring.  As  an  illustration  in  point  we  find  miniature  rings 
surprisingly  like  game-rings  worn  as  hair-ornaments  by  the  Chey- 
enne, Arapaho,  and  Dakota.     At  last  I  learn  that  they  are  prizes  for 
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the  hoop-and-pole  game,  awarded  to  the  successful  contestant  for 
a  year. 

Returning  to  the  Hopi  masks,  we  discover  that  their  ring-shaped 
mouths  are  also  gaming  rings.  On  one  the  nose  consists  of  a 
feather  dart  placed  just  above  it.  The  masks  themselves  are  de- 
rived from  the  tubes  of  the  hidden  ball.  Their  eyes  are  the  balls 
that  are  hidden,  and  one  finds  the  counting-sticks  placed  like  a 
visor  over  certain  specimens.  Again,  the  netted  hoop  of  the  hoop- 
and-pole  rises  as  part  of  the  head-dress  of  other  masks.  The 
head-dress  of  the  Flute  priest  at  Oraibi  consists  of  the  corn-husk 
wheel  and  darts,  and  the  four  flower-like  cups  of  the  hidden  ball. 

Nor,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is  this  use  of  gaming  imple- 
ments confined  to  any  particular  tribe  or  tribes.  For  example,  the 
woven  and  painted  cloth  that  is  worn  suspended  from  the  forehead 
down  the  back,  among  the  Hupa,  is  the  mat  upon  which  they 
played  their  favorite  game  of  sticks,  or  kin. 

Turning  now  from  the  altars  and  costumes  to  the  ceremonies 
themselves,  we  find  the  games  surviving  in  their  original  forms. 
The  idea  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature — the  masculine  and  the 
feminine  —  is  everywhere  conspicuous  in  their  symbolism*.  The 
arrow,  in  general,  is  regarded  as  masculine.  The  common  female 
symbol  is  the  netted  wheel  or  one  of  its  many  derivatives.  This 
netted  wheel  is  copied  from  the  spider-web,  the  attribute  of  the 
Spider-woman,  the  Earth-goddess,  the  mother  of  the  Twin  War-gods. 
The  ceremonies  in  which  it  is  employed  are  magical  rites  to  secure 
fertility,  and  the  games  in  which  it  is  used  are  all  significant  of  the 
same  idea.  Among  the  Dakota  it  is  called  the  elk  game.  The 
Pawnee  know  it  as  the  buffalo  game,  and  play  it  ''  to  make  buffalo." 
The  Wasco  of  Columbia  river  play  it  to  insure  a  good  run  of  salmon. 
Among  the  Hopi  its  employment  is  bound  up  with  the  fertilization 
and  growth  of  corn.  In  its  miniature  and  solitaire  form,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  it  is  played  by  lovers  and  is  widely  known 
as  the  ''  match-making  "  or  *'  matrimonial  "  game. 

Turning  to  another  of  the  sacred  games  for  which  the  implements 
are  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  War-god,  we  find  the  stone  ball 
of  the  kicking-race  ceremonially  deposited  on  the  Hopi  Powamu 
altar,  and  the  race  itself  a  magical  rite  to  secure  fields  within  its 
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circuit  against  sandstorms.  The  ball-race  is  repeated  by  many  of 
the  adjacent  tribes,  with  some  of  whom,  as  with  the  Mexicans  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  it  has  lost  all  ceremonial  significance. 

In  general  the  ball  games  have  yielded  least  fruitful  results  to 
my  comparative  study.  The  two  principal  games  were  racket  and 
shinny.  The  morphology  of  the  racket  is  not  yet  clear  to  me. 
It  appears  to  have  some  connection  with  the  web  of  the  Spider- 
goddess,  but  I  am  unable  to  demonstrate  that  this  was  the  source  of 
its  origin.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  practical  throwing  contrivance, 
akin  to  the  throwing-stick.  The  game  of  ball  with  rackets  may  be  a 
dramatization  of  war.  Mr  Mooney  has  pointed  out  that  the  ball 
game  receives  the  name  of  war  among  the  Cherokee.  Shinny  in 
general  is  the  woman's  game,  but  among  some  tribes  it  is  played 
by  men.  As  to  the  ball,  there  are  two  forms,  one  bag-shaped,  and 
the  other  disk-shaped,  flat,  with  a  medial  seam.  The  two  sides  of 
the  latter  are  frequently  painted  different  colors,  and  the  ball  itself 
has  a  symbolism,  not  yet  understood,  referable  to  the  earth,  the 
moon,  or  the  sun. 

Of  all  the  American  ball  games,  the  most  interesting  and  pecu- 
liar is  tlie  widely-distributed  woman's  game  of  double  ball.  I  found 
it  among  the  Hupa,  played  by  men  with  two  billets  tied  with  cords, 
and  was  led  to  refer  it  to  the  ceremony  in  the  Hopi  Flute  "  dance  *' 
where  the  Flute-boy  and  Flute-maid  toss  an  annulet  and  a  billet  by 
means  of  a  slender  stick  into  the  meal-traced  cloud  symbols,  as 
they  advance  in  procession  back  to  the  mesa  on  the  ninth  day  of 
the  ceremony.  This  theory  received  unexpected  confirmation  in  a 
discovery  made  by  the  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition  at  Pueblo 
Bonito.  Here,  in  a  sacrificial  deposit  in  one  of  the  chambers,  were 
a  number  of  beautiful  flutes,  together  with  curved  billets  and  sticks 
for  throwing  them,  easily  recognizable  as  having  been  used  in  a 
game  or  ceremony  akin  to  the  double-ball  game. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  me  here  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  details  of  the  games.  To  me  their  direct  interest  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  many  side-lights  which  are  thrown  by  their  study  on 
primitive  life  and  thought,  by  the  many  practical  identifications  of 
things  which  heretofore  have  been  strange  and  obscure.  A  single 
illustration  will  suffice  :  The  Zufii,  like  many  other  tribes,  play  a 
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dice  game  in  a  flat  basket  similar  in  form  to  the  Oraibi  basket-trays. 
It  has  been  a  favorite  notion  with  me  that  this  appliance  was  in 
some  way  a  derivative  of  a  shield,  and  I  was  led  to  collect  informa- 
tion about  the  flat  Hopi  baskets.  From  a  manuscript  of  the  late 
A.  M.  Stephen,  who  spent  many  years  among  the  Hopi,  I  learned 
that  their  name  for  shield  is  til-u^ -po-o-ta  ;  hvX  po^ -o-taxs  the  name 
of  these  flat  baskets.  With  this  significant  information  it  became  ap- 
parent that  these  baskets,  with  their  figures  of  eagles,  etc.,  used  for 
offerings  on  the  shrine,  were  basket  shields.  This  identification  fur- 
nishes a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  many  basket  patterns.  The  so- 
called  Navaho  marriage  basket,  with  its  **  life-line,"  contains  a  con- 
ventionalized bird,  made  "  alive  "  by  the  break  in  the  design  which 
thus  determines  it  as  a  bird.  It  would  seem,  too,  with  this  expla- 
nation in  mind,  that  the  identification  of  many  of  the  Hopi  bowl 
designs  becomes  comparatively  easy. 
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Oraibi     Basketry 


Frank  Uanilton  Gushing,  in  an  article  written  in 


1883,  says: 


"At  Oraibi,  the  once  uniyersal  snd  beautiful 
Pueblo  art  of  basketry,  as  exhibited  in  sacred  trays, 
still  exists  in  full  force.    Yet  it  is  almost  totally 
forgotten  save  by  mention  in  folklore  and  tradition 
at  Zuni  and  it  is  fast  sinking  into  abeyance  even  with 
the  Eastern  Moqui  [Hopi].     At  Oraibi  the  process  of 
using  the  basket  bowl  and  tray,  as  the  form  in  liiich 
water  vessels,  bowls,  and  many  other  fabrics  of  clay, 
are  modeled,  still  holds;  a  process  also  once  well<»nigh 
universal  among  the  ancient  Pueblos.**  «  American  An- 
thropologist, N.S.  Vol.  24,  No.  3.  |!^  253-254, 
July-Sep taober  1922  (not   issued  till  Dec ember, 1922.). 
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Oraibi     bnaketry 


Frank  Hanilton  Gushing,  in  an  article  written  in 


1883,  says: 

"/it  Oraibi,   the  once  universel  aid  beautiful 
PuBblo  art  of  basketry,  as  exhibited  in  sacred  trays, 
still  exists  in  full  force.     Yet  it  is  almost  totally 
forgotten  save  by  mention  in  folklore  and  tradition 
at  Zuni  nnd  it  is  fast  sinking  into  abeyance  even  with 
the  Eastern  lioqui  [HopiJ.     At  Oraibi  the  process  of 
using  the  basket  bowl  and  tray,  as  the  form  in  fliiioh 
Woter  vessels,  bowls,  end  many  other  fabrics  of  clay, 
are  nodeled,  still 


s;  a  process  also  once  well^ipigh 
universal  among  the  ancient  Pueblos."  -  /imerican  An- 
thropologist. N.3.  Vol.  24,  No.  3,  9t^  263.264. 
July-September  1922  (not   issued  till  December  ,1922. ). 
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REPORT   OF   NATIONAL   MUSEUM,    1884. 
OBEGON  AND  CALIFOENIA  TRIBES. 

Along  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Paget  Sound  to 
Lower  CaUfornia  are  many  separate  stocks  of  Indians  quite  easily 
recognized  by  the  material  and  ornamentation  of  their  basketry,  but  fo  - 
o2«Two  fundamental  structures-the  twined  and  the  whipped  cod. 
Some  ot  Ihese  tribes  are  called  Diggers  because  they  subsist  on  roote 
^reds  etc  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  call  them  «  basket  Indians." 
Z  Klamath  and  the  McLeod  Indians  of  Northern  California  use  the 

twfnS  method,  making  water-tight  and  ^f  ^^«  J-'^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^ 
(Fig.3'4).    The  ornamentationjsproduced  by  the  alteration  of  black 


and  white  threads  in  stripes  and  geometric  figures  of  endless  variety 

rPiff  35^     A  very  pretty  coarse  wallet  is  produced  b>  using  vertical 

Seffor  tte  foundatiois  and  twining  bands  of  two  or  three  rows  at 

^Tetii:d:rwS;:dstruct„reisemployedb^ 
out  California  (Figs.  36, 37,  from  Eel  River  tnbe).  In  "^««^ot  them  the 
double  coil  is  used;  that  is,  two  rods  or  osiers  ^l^  XXunllniZ 
an  osier  overlaid  with  a  strip  of  bark  or  yucca  (See  Tinn6  Indian 
basl  ett  Ze  294.)  The  sewing  is  over  both  and  down  under  only  the 
C;'  on  o1  thf^^^^  j-t  beneath.  Some  of  the  baskets  of  this  area  are 
TZ  greatest  beauty,  both  in  form,  texture,  and  in  ornameiv^at.on 

The  principal  shapes  are  the  inverted  truncated  cone,  the  g-nj'"  W 
and  the  shallow  dish  or  tray.  From  willow  twigs  and  pine  roots  they 
weave  large,  round  mats  for  holding  acorn  ilour ;  various  sized,  flattish 
rquashsSped  baskets,  water  tight;  deep  conical  ones  of  about  a 
bushel  canacitv  to  be  carried  on  their  backs;  skull  caps,  which  are  also 
drinktnZ  worn  by  the  squaws.  They  ornament  the  baskets  by 
weaving  in  blkl  rootfets  or  bark  in  squares,  diamonds,  and  zigzags. 
(Powers:  Cont.N.  A.  Ethnology,  III,  p.  47.)  „     t?^^ 

^  olTule  Eiverlong  stalks  of  Sporobolus  are  used  for  warps  For 
thread  piLe  root  is  used  for  white,  willow  bark  for  the  brown,  and  some 
unknown  bark  for  the  black.    The  needle  is  a  sharpened  thigh-bone  of 

"  Th^Modok  women  formerly  made  a  baby-basket  of  jiUow-work  in 
shipe  resembling  a  tailor's  slipper  or  an  old-fashioned  watchholder 
and  having  various  devices  to  shade  tue  face.  The  warp  is  f  ^trnght 
rods  the  woof  consists  of  bands  of  twined  work,  just  enough  to  hold  the 
warp  together,  most  of  the  space  being  left  open.  Some  oi^^^^ortl^^vn 
cXnIa  tribes  make  a  baby-basket  similar  in  shape  to  tlie  Sioux  and 
nhftyftime  beaded  cradle-boards.  ,    - 


'-^es^ 


Iteport  Nat.  Mus.  1884.— MasoB.    Basket-work. 
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Fig.  34.  Klamath  twined  basket. 


Fig.  35.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  34. 
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PLATE  XIX. 

(Mason.    Basket'work.) 

Fio.  36.  Coiled  and  whipped  baskets  from  Hoochuom  tribe,  made  of  some  species  of 
pliable  root.  The  bottom  is  started  upon  a  small  flat  Tnrk's-head  knot  of 
splint  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  continued  in  a  plane  outward  4  inches 
in  diameter  before  any  ornament  is  attempted.  The  coils  are  i  inch  in 
cross-section  and  there  are  twenty  stitches  to  the  inch.  There  are  three 
pairs  of  the  ornament  on  the  exterior  all  alike.  The  harmony  of  geomet- 
ric design  produced  by  inverting  the  triangles  on  the  alternate  sides  is 
much  more  expressive  in  the  specimen  where  the  brown-black  ornament  is 
in  contrast  with  the  dark  wood  color  of  the  body.  This  specimen  should 
be  compared  with  Fig.  56.  The  patterns  and  designs  in  this  ware  are  of 
great  variety  and  beauty,  and  the  use  of  beads  and  feathers  much  improves 
their  appearance.  Collected  at  Eel  River,  California,  by  Stephen  Powers, 
in  1^76.    Museum  number,  21371. 

Fio.  37.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  36,  showing  method  of  coiling  with  various  colored 
straws. 


PLATE  XVIII. 

(MasoD.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  34.  Twined  or  plaited  flexible  basket  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  made  of  rushes  and 
straw.  The  management  of  the  material  is  precisely  as  in  the  Eskimo 
wallets  (Fig.  3).  The  three  elevated  bands  upon  the  outside  are  formed  by 
rows  of  twine  set  on  externally.  The  border  in  this  case  is  formed  by 
binding  down  the  warp  straws  and  sewing  them  fast  with  trader's  twine. 
By  twining  a  dark  and  alight  colored  straw,  two  dark  or  two  light  straws, 
and  by  varying  the  number  of  these  monochrome  or  dichrome  twines,  very 
pleasing  effects  in  endless  variety  are  produced.  Collected  at  Klamath 
Agency,  in  1876,  by  L.  8.  Dyar.    Museum  number,  24124. 

Fig.  35.  One  square  inch  of  34,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  body  weaving  above 
and  of  the  ornamental  twining  below.  „^. 
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Gibba,   in  his  journal  Sept. 29,   1B51,   in  Schoolcraft  III,   in 
writings  of  the  IndicJis  in  tbi  vicinity  of  junction  of  Klamath 
and  Trinity  rivers,   says:   "Tho  wonen  are  adepts  in  basket- 
making  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  the  making  of  thread  and  -tefi 
twine  from  a  species  of  grass.     They  also  manufacture  a  very 
pretty  kind  of  narrow  ribbon,  by  intepfeaving  grass  and  thread. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  their  basket-work,   they  use  several 
colored  dyes,  apparently  of  ve^^tdble  origin.     The  same 


round  basket-cap  : 
women,   figures  of 


into  it. 


.     The  children  are  carried  in  biuakets  suspended 
.  » 

from  the  head." 

--Cribbs,   in  Schoolcraft,   Indian  Trite  s,   III,   142,   1853. 
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Mention  made  of  the  basket-making  o§  KlamathU ndi an  women, 
by  aibbs,   in  Schoolcraft,   Indian  Tribes,  III,  142,175,  1855 
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Mr?ntioh  mad©  of  the  basket -making  of  Klamath  J  ndi  an  woinen, 
by  aibbB,   in  Schoolcraft,   IndiaA  Tribaa,   III,   142,175,  1853. 
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Basketry  of  the  Coast  and  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,   exhibited  April  1896  at  the  Portland 
Library,  with  articles  by  Col.  James  Jackson,  on 
Indian  art,  also  articles  on  baskets  of  the 
Klickitats  and  other  articles.  31  pp.  Portland, 


Ore.,  1896 
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for  a  number  of  years,  but  not  until  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
investigati^s  by  Dr  WiUiston  and  Mr  Martin  had  its  situation  been 
known.  Th4t  the  identification  is  a  correct  one  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  dotti;)t  ;  Pueblo  architecture  in  Kansas  is  intrusive,  the  in- 
digenes of  this  rt^ion  having  constructed  only  grass  and  earth  lodges. 
The  authors  may  tje  congratulated  on  their  success  in  solving  this 
interesting  problem. \  /    F.  W.  Hodge. 

Anthropology  in  'Australia. — Early  in  the  summer,  says  Nature, 
a  memorial  was  submitti^  to  the  governments  of  South  Australia  and 
Victoria,  praying  that  fadUities  might  be  granted  to  Mr  F.  J.  Gillen, 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  aborigines,  and  Prof.  Baldwin  Spencer  of  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  joil|t  authors  of  the  noteworthy  work  on  The 
Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  for  th«  continuance  of  their  investi- 
gations into  the  habits  and  folkln^re  of  the  natives  of  Central  Australia 
and  the  Northern  Territory.     Tft^  ni^morial,  which  was  signed  by  all 
British  anthropologists  and  many^jTominent  representatives  of  other 
sciences,  has  met  with  prompt  and\enerous  response.     The  govern- 
ment of  South  Australia  has  granted  \  year's  leave  of  absence  to  Mr 
Gillen,  and  the  government  of .  Victoria\has  provided  a  substitute  for 
Professor  Spencer  during  his  jaibsence  fro^  Melbourne.     Mr  Syme,  the 
proprietor  of  the  MelbournJ  Age,  has  coikributed  ;^iooo  toward  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Expedition.     The  l^overnment  of  South  Aus- 
tralia has  also  allowed  tile  expedition  to  mafcp  use  of  the  depots  and 
staff  of  the  Transaustr^ian  telegraph  for  the  forwarding  and  storage  of 
supplies.     The  explorers  start  in  February,  i9oi;,and  it  may  be  confi- 
dently anticipated  tjiat,  if  the  winter  rains  make  conditions  favorable 
for  traveling,  they  will  be  rewarded  with  the  same  conspicuous  success 
which  attendedydieir  expedition  of  three  years  ago  ;  although  the  task 
before  them  recluires  even  greater  tact,  since  the  natives  of  the  Northern 
Territory  ar^' more  difficult  to  deal   with  than  the  aborigines  of   the 
center,  whcjy^'know  Mr  Gillen  and  regard  him  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence.    Tiie  tribes  of  the  MacDonnell  ranges  will  be  studied  even 
more  mi/utely  than  before,  and  afterward  the  explorers  will  g^  toward 
the   Gidlf   of   Carpentaria,  along   Roper   river,   and,  time   permitting, 
procefed  down  Daly  and  Victoria  rivers. 

Legend  of  the  Klickitat  Basket.— The  Shade  told  the  first 
weaver  to  weave  a  basket  {tooksi),  so  she  repaired  to  the  forest  and  pon- 
dered long  over  her  mission.  At  last,  gathering  the  plant  yi  {Xero- 
phyllum  tenax),  squaw  grass,  elk  grass,  pine  grass  and  the  red-cedar 
roots,  noo-wi-ash  (  Thuja  gtgantea),  she  began  to  weave,  and  after  many, 
many  toilsome  days  a  basket  was  produced.     She  carried  it  to  the  lake 
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and  dipped  it  full  of  water,  but  her  heart  was  stricken  with  grief  when 
it  leaked,  and  the  Shade  said  to  her  :  "  It  will  not  do,  weave  again — a 
tight  basket  with  a  pattern  on  it."  She  sat  by  the  waterside  in  despair, 
and  as  she  looked  down  in  the  clear  depths  of  the  beautiful  lake  the 
pattern  {chato-timus)  was  revealed  to  her  in  the  refracted  lines  she  saw  ; 
and  with  new  courage  she  again  repaired  to  the  depths  of  the  forest 
alone  and  worked  until  she  wrought  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  most 
perfect  type.  Other  women  have  learned  the  pattern  all  down  the 
ages,  but  only  very  few  are  now  left  who  can  weave  a  perfect  pattern 
and  a  perfect  basket. 

The  locality  where  I  recorded  the  story  is  Lummi  island,  Bellingham 
bay,  Washington.  The  pattern  referred  to  is  similar  to  that  shown  in 
figure  289,  page  199,  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology.  Mrs  R.  S.  Shackelford. 

Osage  Indians  in  France. — I  have  read  with  much  interest  Miss 
Fletcher's  account,  in  the  April-June  Anthropologist^  of  the  visit  to 
France  in  1827  of  a  party  of  Osage  Indians.  She  will  perhaps  be  glad 
to  know  that  a  similar  visit  was  actually  paid  at  the  French  court  by  a 
representative  of  that  tribe  in  1724-25.  The  Jesuit  priest  Beaubois 
carried  with  him  to  Paris  several  Indian  chiefs,  belonging  to  the  "  Illi- 
nois, Missoury,  Osage,  and  Otoptata  "  tribes  ;  a  somewhat  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  reception  in  France,  with  addresses  made  to  them,  and 
gifts  presented  to  them,  is  reprinted  from  the  London  Post  Man^  Jan. 
27,  1726  ('*  Upcott  Coll.,  I,  p.  33,  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc"),  by  the  U,  S.  Cath- 
olic Historical  Magazine^  vol.  iii  (1890),  pp.  160-166.  Mathurin  le 
Petit  also  mentions  the  visit  of  these  Indians  to  France  in  a  letter  to  his 
confrere  D'Avaugour,  dated  July  12,  1730  ;  it  is  published  in  Lettres 
/difiantes,  and  reprinted  in  the  Cleveland  reissue  of  the  Jesuit  Relations 
(R.  G.  Thwaites,  editor)  ;  see  voL  lxviii,  pp.  203,  205,  213,  and  215, 
and  note  25  ;  cf.  also  vol.  lxvii,  note  41.  Le  Petit  says  that  among 
the  Indian  chiefs  were  Chikagou  (apparently  but  a  variant  of  our 
modern  **  Chicago  ")  of  the  Mitchigantias,  and  Mamantouensa  of  the 
Kaskaskias.  y  \  Emma  Helen  Blair, 

r  Ass't  Editor  of  the  Jesuit  Relations, 

\ 

Ethnology  of  India. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  following  resolutions  : 
**  That  in  view  of  the  opportunities  of  ethnographical  inquiry  which 
will  be  presented  by  the  Indian  census,  the  council  of  the  Association 
be  requested  to  urge  the  government  of  India  to  make  use  of  the  cen- 
sus officers  for  the  purposes  enumerated  below,  and  to  place  pho- 
tographers at  the  service  of   the   census  officers  :  (i)   to  establish   a 
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irried  red  willow,  the  bark  of  which  he  used  in  smoking.  I  examined 
onfe  of  the  twigs  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  not  willow.  Al- 
thou^  the  foliage  had  been  all  removed,  it  was  evident  from  the  remain- 
ing sdfcrs  that  the  shrub,  unlike  the  willow,  had  opposite  leaves.  For 
the  consideration  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  which  in  those  days  was  a  standard 
of  value  oKthe  upper  Missouri  among  tribes  that  knew^  nothing  of  our 
money,  I  induced  the  Assiniboin  to  take  me  to  the  \v£Jbds  and  show  me 
the  shrub  from\hich  he  had  cut  his  twigs.  He  le0ne  in  a  few  minutes 
to  a  bush,  which^  saw  at  once  was  Cornus  serj/iea,  for  I  had  become 
well  acquainted  wioKthe  species  years  before  oii  botanical  rambles  in  the 
forests  of  the  upper  Mississippi .  I  subsequently  investigated  the  subject 
among  other  tribes  east  oilhe  Sierras  and>iflways  with  the  same  result. 

Although  travelers  and\£thnologisb/are  far  astray  in  this  matter, 
the  botanists  seem  to  labor  under  no  .delusion.  In  that  standard  work, 
Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  of  theN^thern  United  States  y  we  find  that  the 
author  gives  *'  kinnikinnik  '*  as  oi>e  df;the  trivial  names  of  Cornus  sericea  ; 
but  he  gives  no  such  name  to  aiiy  of  the  willows. 

I  have  sometimes,  but  rardy,  seen  Co^s  stolonifera,  a  shrub  closely 
resembling  C.  sericea,  cullc/for  kinnikinnikk  Dr  Gray  makes  some  con- 
cession to  popular  ignorarice  by  giving  ''  red  o^r '*  as  a  trivial  name  for 
this  species.     But  osier/here  must  be  regarded  as  Vmisnomer. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  two  species  of  dogwood  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  red-ba>rked  willow,  particularly  in  the  wintety^hen  the  leaves 

have  fallen. 

I  once  saw  i^  manuscript  an  essay  by  a  physician  in  whicXhe  main- 
tained that  thfe  freedom  from  malaria,  enjoyed  by  the  Indian^of  the 
upper  Missojkiri,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  salicin  contained  in  the  wi\low 

bark  whic)a  they  smoked. 

As  I/liave  seen  works,  by  learned  scholars,  quite  recently  published, 
in  wh><^h  this  error  about  willow  bark  is  repeated,  I  think  I  should  not 

longer  delay  in  calling  special  attention  to  it. 

Washington  Matthews. 

Klikitat  Baskets.  —  I  have  been  looking  over  several  large  collec- 
tions of  coiled  and  imbricated  baskets  from  the  upper  Columbia  and  the 
Fraser  river  drainage.  These  have  been  called  ''  Klikitats"  by  collec- 
tors ;  they  differ,  however,  in  many  respects.  First,  the  foundation  of 
the  coil  in  the  genuine  Klikitat  and  many  of  the  Selish  baskets  is  some- 
what cylindrical  in  form,  but  many  beautiful  specimens  from  about  the 
mouth  of  Fraser  river  and  Sechelt  inlet  have  a  flat  strip  of  wood  for  the 
foundation,  often  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  width.     Between 
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these  two  extremes  there  are  any  number  of  intermediate  forms ;  but  the 
most  beautiful  examples  are  flat  and  glossy  on  the  outside,  because  of  a 
thin  narrow  strip  of  foundation.     Secondly,  in  the  sewing  there  are  dif- 
ferences with  reference  to  the  systematic  splitting  of  the  stitches  under- 
neath by  the  passing  stitch,  giving  a  bifurcated  effect.     In  others,  slovenly 
sewing  will  produce  a  careless  example  of  the  same  bifurcation  ;  but  in 
still  others  the  sewing  is  done  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  this  sphtting  of 
the  stitch  underneath.     Thirdly,  in  genuine  Klikitat  the  bottom  is  a  regu  - 
lar  flat  coil ;  the  first  turn  does  not  extend  to  the  limit  of  the  bottoni ; 
but  in  other  examples,  especially  those  that  have  a  wide  foundation,  the 
sewing  is  back  and  forward  and  across  in  perfectly  straight  hnes,  as  in 
plowing  a  field.     Fourthly,  in  the  old  patterns  the  bottom  rests  on  the 
ground,  but  in  others  an  additional  hoop  or  ring  of  some  kind  is  sewed 
on,  making  a  sort  of  stand,  as  in  a  dish  or  tea-cup.     Fifthly,  the  imbri- 
cation on  some  examples  covers  only  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  the 
lower  part  is  plain.     In  others  various  designs  are  formed  in  black, 
brown,  and  grass  color,  and  completely  cover  the  body.     Sixthly,  there 
is  an  interesting  group  of  these  baskets  in  which  the  ornamentation  is  not 
imbricated  at  all,  but  runs  along  over  and  under  the  stitches  after  the 
manner  of  what  is  called  "  beading  "  in  lace  work.     Practically  this  bead- 
ing is  the  widely  distributed  "overlaying"  on  the  plain  wood  of  the 
foundation  with  colored  straw  or  black,  but  in  these  examples  it  passes 
over  and  under  so  as  to  create  attractive  damask  patterns. 

In  trying  to  find  an  exact  location,  ethnic  and  geographic,  for  thae 
many  varieties,  it  turns  out  that  the  old-fashioned  truncated  pyramid, 
round  at  the  comers  in  close  and  beautiful  workmanship,  is  found  all  the 
way  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  to  the  Strait.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  forms  differing  from  the  fundamental  vary  more  and 
more  as  the  river  mouth  is  approached,  where  the  band-boxes  and  pack- 
ing-cases of  the  most  recent  form  take  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 

cooking-basket. 

I  write  this  note,  not  so  much  to  state  these  facts,  as  to  show  my  own 
embarrassment.  If  any  reader  of  the  Anthropologist  can  tell  me  how  to 
classify  the  collection  of  imbricated  ware  in  the  National  Museum,  giv- 
ing the  proper  location,  tribe,  and  name  to  each  -' ;^- ^^^^^^'^ 
described,  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful.  U.    i.  J»AbUN. 

An  Algonquian  Loan-word  in  Siouan.  -  In  the  vocabulary  of  the 
"0-maw-haw  Language,"  given  on  page  Ixxxi  of  "Astronomica  and 
Meteorological  Records,  and  Vocabularies  of  Indian  Languages,  taken 
on  the  Expedition  for  Exploring  the  Mississippi  and  its  Western  Waters,. 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC   MISCELLANEA 

Kutenai  Basketry. —  Neither  in  G.  Wharton  James*  Indian  Basketry  ^ 
nor  in  the  late  O.  T.  Mason's  comprehensive  monograph  on  Alwri^^inal 
American  Basketry  ^  is  any  basketry  of  the  Kutenai  Indians  described  or 
figured.     In  the  list  given  on  pages  367-372  of  Professor  Mason's  work  as 
including  *  *  the  names  of  those  tribes  known  to  collectors  as  makers  of 
any  kind  of  basketry,  especially  in  North  America,  together  with  the  lin- 
guistic families  to  which  they  belong,  and  their  locations,"  the  Kutenai 
(or  Kootenay)  are  not  mentioned,  and  the  collections  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum  at  Washington  apparently  contain  no  specimens  of  their 
basketry.     The  Kutenai,  however,  have  manufactured  and  used  a  consider- 
able variety  of  objects  and  utensils  coming  properly  under  the  head  of 
basketry.     Captain  Palliser,' who  visited  the  Kutenai  country  in  1857- 
1860,  mentions  their  '' plates  and  dishes  of  basket-work  from  pine  root." 
In  the  fifty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  visit  the  art  of  making  the 
water-tight  basket  of  split  roots  has  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  Upper 
Kutenai,  though  still  in  use  among  the  Lower  Kutenai,  who  are  slower  in 
abandoning  their  aboriginal  characteristics  than  the  former  have  been. 
One  of  these  root-baskets,  collected  by  the  present  writer  among  the 
Lower  Kutenai,  is  now  in  the  Ethnological  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.     It  was  figured  in  his  Report  on  these  Indians  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1892,*  and  appears  to  be, 
up  to  the  present,  the  only  specimen  of  Kutenai  basketry  on  record.     The 
general  term  for  these  root-baskets  is  yitski,  and  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  used  to  hold  water  in  stone-boiling,  etc. ,  they  have  come  to  be  known 
'among  the  Indians  who  know  some  English  as  ''  kettles,"  and  the  term  is 
now  often  applied  to  the  corresponding  cooking  utensils  of  the  whites. 
The  yitski  was  of  all  sizes,  from  very  small  ones  (toys  perhaps)  to  some, 
two  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  used  for  transportation,  storage,  and  other 
like  purposes.     Another  sort  of  wickervvork  vessel,    or  basket,  of  the 
Lower  Kutenai,  is  termed  na'hek,  a  name  also  given  to  certain  *'  baskets  " 
of  birch-bark.     The  Kutenai  also  manufactured  a  conical  basket-trap  for 


1  Second  edition,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  1902,  274  pp. 

2  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1902,  Washington,  1904,  pp.  171-548. 

3  Journals,  etc.,  London,  1863,  p.  90. 

*  Eighth  Report  on  the  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Canada,  London,  1892,  p.  23. 
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below  the  surface  ground  about  the  Treasuries,  were  found  many  ancient 
habitations  which  must  be  AUed^ooo  B.C.  In  a  black  sandy  stratum 
were  found  sherds  and  other  e)i(thenware  objects,  which  in  their  form 
and  incised  decoration  show  cl4r\inship  with  pottery  found  on  neolithic 
sites,  ''contemporary  with  Pelops  and  (Enomaos,**  says  Dr  Dorpfeld. 

\  An  Ancient  Dug-out 
What  is  perhaps  the  largest  prehistoric  relic  found  in  England  has 
just  been  secured  for  the  Hull  Municipal  Museum,  according  to  Nature  for 
May  27.  This  is  the  well-known  ''  dug-out »'  boat  found  during  excava- 
tions at  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  in  1886.  The  boat  is  cut  from  a  single  piece 
of  oak,  more  than  48  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  width  — a  much  larger 
size  than  any  oak  tree  living  in  Britain  to-day.  With  the  boat  were  found 
many  interesting  relics,  and  these  have  also  been  presented  by  Mr  V 
Cary-Elwes.  Mr  T.  Sheppard,  the  curator  of  the  museum,  has  success- 
fully removed  the  boat  to  its  new  quarters,  where  it  forms  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  already  large  series  of  Lincolnshire  antiquities. 

\ 
Fru  Signe  Rink 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  April  19,  in  Kristiania,  Norway, 
of  Fru  Signe  Rink,  widow  of  the  late  H.   Rink,  formerly  Danish  gov- 
ernor of  Greenland  and  supervisor   of  the  Greenland  commerce,  and 
known  all  over  the  world  for  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  ethnology 
of  the  natives  of  Greenland  and  the  Eskimo  people   generally.     Fru 
Rink  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
httle  books  and  other  writings  on  the  tales,  home  life,  and  traditions  of 
a  people  with  whom  she  had  a  partial  connection  by  blood.     Probably 
no  one  in  Europe  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  character 
though  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  be  persuaded  to  the  publicity 
of  authorship.     Personally  she  was  of  a  most  kindly,   hospitable    and 
vivacious  disposition,  and  her  death  will  leave  sorrow  in  many  hearts 
A  daughter  resident  in  Kristiania  survives  her.  —  W.  H.  Dall  in  Science 
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fish,  known  as  ya'ka,  the  inverted  cone  in  the  center  being  called  ya'ka 
na!na,  i.  e.  little  yaka,  and  also  d'qkiLwVis  yakd,  i.  e.  *'  the  heart  of  the 
yaka, '  *  In  connection  with  the  yaka  was  used  a  sort  of  dam  of  wicker- 
work  and  sticks  termed  aqk'wukQd.  The  grass  bags  of  the  Nez  Percys 
were  also  known  to  the  Kutenai  at  atsot.  From  the  reed  or  rush  known 
as  tolndL  the  Kutenai  used  to  make  simple  mats,  with  which  they  covered 
their  lodges.  Palliser  says  (p.  161),  in  reference  to  the  flat  and  swampy 
land  to  the  south  of  Flatbow  (Kutenai)  lake  :  *'  From  these  swamps  also 
the  Kootanie  Indians  obtain  the  klusquis  or  thick  reed,  which  is  the  only 
article  that  serves  them  in  the  construction  of  their  lodges,  and  the  klus- 
quis is  an  article  of  barter  with  them  to  the  other  tribes,  whose  lands  do 
not  produce  this  necessary.'*  That  the  Kutenai,  at  this  time,  possessed 
only  **rush  lodges,"  is,  however,  not  correct,  as  indeed  appears  from 
another  passage  in  xht  Journal,  when  we  read  (p.  95)  :  *'  We  came  upon 
a  few  recently  deserted  tents  of  the  Kootanie  Indians  ;  these,  unlike  the 
buffalo-skin  lodges  of  Indians  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  formed  of  flat  boughs  of  the  cypree  and  pruche,  and  are  covered  with 

birch-bark.'* 

Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 

The  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  held  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
December  25,  1908,  to  January  5,  1909  reached  the  f^mowing  agreement 
with  reference  to  ethnological  museums  and  the  s^y  of  anthropology, 
which  will  prove  of  interest  to  all  students  in  the"  Western  Hemisphere  : 
Ethnological  Museums,,— T\it,  Pan-Americair  Scientific  Congress  agrees  : 
(i)  To  recomnVend  to  the  governments  of  itie  American  republics  the  de- 
sirability of  buildingin  each  geographic  zon^ ethnological  museums  in  order 
that  the  existing  archeological  material  n>4y  be  increased  and  that  the  inves- 
tigations in  this  field  be  ei 

(2)  To  solicit  from  the  gb^ernmen{s  of  these  republics  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  agreed  upon  by  the  sdeimfic  congress  at  Montevideo  in  which  it  is 
urged  that  the  objects  of  ethnol/0?s.c  value  found  in  old  cemeteries,  etc.,  be 
declared  public  property. 

(3)  To  recommend  to  the^e  governiit^ts  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
excavations  may  be  made,/^o  that  they  ma^c^be  made  only  by  persons  with 
proper  authority. 

Study  of  Anthropol/gy.—'Th^  Pan-Americar^§cientific  Congress  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of' the  following  steps  in  order  that  the  study  of  anthro- 
pology may  be  furtl)^red  :  x 

(i)  The  founding  of  a  chair  of  anthropology  in  the  universities  where  such 
chair  does  not  yet  exist. 

(2)  Elemeritary  studies  of  anthropology  should  be  added  to  the  study  of 
natural  sciencjes  in  secondary  schools. 

/ 
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(3)  An  office  of  anthropological  measurements  sjiould  be  established  in 
every  school,  and  the  data  obtained  should  be  publi^ed  periodically. 

Shell  Embroidery  from  Florida. — The  /curious  example  of  shell- 
work  shown  in  figure  66  is  preserved  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  at 
Oxf(^d,  England.     It  was  formerly  in  the  Ashmolean  collection. 

le  specimen  is  said  to  have  been  collected  in  Florida  about  1865, 
but  notbing  more  is  known  of  its  history.     Only  one  other  piece  of  work 


Fig.  66.  — Shell -embroidered  fabric  collected  in  Florida,  1865. 

of  a  similar  nature  can  be  traced  by  thev writer —  the  unique  piece  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  bearing  the  label  V  Pohatan,  King  of  Virginia's 
Habit/'  which  has  already  been  described  and  figured  in  this  journal 
(n.  s.,  1907,  vol.  9,  p.  38,  pi.  v).  The  decoration  of  the  Virginia 
specimen  is  formed  of  the  small  shell  Marginella  nivosa^  which  differs 

\ 


/. 
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American  Anthropological  Association  Meeting, — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  will  be  held 
in  Boston,  December  27,  1909,  to  January  i,  1910,  in  affiliation  with 
Section  H  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society. 

A  Kutenai  Berry-basket.  —  In  a  recent  number  of  this  journal, 
Professor  Chamberlain,  in  speaking  of  the  Kutenai  Indians,  states  that  all 
writers  treating  of  American  basket-makers  have  overlooked  the  basketry 
of  this  tribe.  In  this  connection  a  little  Kutenai  berry-basket  in  the 
collections  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  may  be  of 
interest. 

This  basket  is  of  the  coiled  type,  with  a  surface  partially  covered  by 
imbrication,  and  comes  from  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  the  large  territory  where  imbricated  coil  is  practised.  This  large  area 
is  situated  in  southern  British  Columbia  and  northwestern  United  States, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes  from  the  Shahaptian,  Salish,  Kitu- 
nahan,  and  Athapascan  families.  It  is,  so  far  a!^  is  now  known,  the  only 
locality  in  which  baskets  are  imbricated  —  a  process  which  needs  no  de- 
scription here,  as  a  full  account  is  found  in  Professor  Mason's  work.^ 

Excluding  Kutenai  baskets,  the  area  of  imbricated  basketry  divides 
itself  into  two  groups — a  northern  and  a  southern.  Baskets  from  the 
southern  group  are  mostly  of  inverted  truncate-cone  shape,  of  greater 
height  than  width ;  the  designs  are  heavy,  covering  the  whole  field ;  and 
the  edge  is  finished  with  a  false  braid.  In  contrast  with  this,  baskets  of 
the  north  are  more  generally  of  trunk  shape  and  not  of  greater  height 
than  width ;  the  designs  are  less  heavy  ;  and  the  edge  is  made  by  the 
last  row  of  regular  coiling. 

The  shape  of  the  Kutenai  berry-basket  in  question,  as  well  as  the 
small  '*  kettle**  figured  by  Professor  Chamberlain  in  his  report  on  this 
tribe  in  1892,*  and  which  strongly  resembles  the  berry-basket  here  illus- 
trated, would  exclude  the  Kutenai  from  either  of  the  basketry  regions 
mentioned.     Its  design,  however,  in  some  ways  suggests  the  design  of  the 


^Aboriginal  American  Basketry,  /?ep.  [/,  S.  Nat,  Mus.  iQ02y  p.  255,  1904. 
*  AV/,  B.  A.  A.  S.y  62d  Meetings  i8g2j  p.  545,  1893. 
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Thompson  River  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  northern  group  ;  while  its  edge 
is  also  chatacteristic  of  the  basketry  of  the  same  region.  In  addition  to 
these  features  of  similarity,  the  berry-basket  has  bands  of  an  ornamented 
overlay,  occasionally  found  on  baskets  only  of  the  northern  tribes,  and 
usually  accompanying  imbrication. 

Imbrication  is  always  constructed  on  a  coiled  technic,  frequently  on  a 
bifurcated  coil  —  that  is,  one  in  which  the  binding  element  of  any  one 
round  pierces  or  splits  the  binding  element  of  the  previous  round.  This 
bifurcation  admits  of  two  variations  :    ( i )   the  binding  element  may  be  so 


Fig.  99.  —  A  Kutenai  berry-basket. 

guided  as  to  produce  vertical  lines  of  bifurcate  units  on  the  body  of  the 
basket  or  corresponding  stripes  on  the  cover  and  base,  or  (2)  the  bind- 
ing element  may  be  allowed  to  take  its  course  without  special  regard  to 
this  effect.  The  first  variety,  frequently  called  braid  bifurcated  coil,  is 
the  technic  of  the  Kutenai  berry-basket  as  well  as  that  of  Chilcotin  and 
some  of  the  Shuswap  *  coiled  ware. 

^  James  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  Mem,  Am,  Mus.  Nat,  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  490. 
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Either  variety  of  bifurcated  coil  may  be  imbricated,  but  the  second 
only  —  the  braid  bifurcation  —  admits  of  the  kind  of  ornamental  overlay 
found  on  the   berry-basket.     The  accompanying  illustration   (fig.   99) 
shows  two  vertical  bands  of  imbrication  and  overlay  :   these  alternate 
about  the  basket.     The  overlay,  which  is  styled  ''  beading  '^  by  Mason,' 
consists  of  a  horizontal  strip  of  material,  usually  cherry-bark  or  squaw- 
grass,  laid  over  the  coiling  and  caught  under  every  other  turn  of  the 
binding  element.     Ornamental  beading  has  been  found  occasionally  on 
baskets  said  to  come  from  the  interior  Salish,  the  Thompson  and  Eraser 
River  Indians.     A  careful  study  of  this  point  would  no  doubt  result  in  a 
definite  knowledge  of  just  which  tribes  practised  beading,  or  to  what  ex- 
tent the  distribution  is  due  to  trade.     Such  a  study  would  also  throw  light 
on  the  frequency  of  the  technic  of  beading  among  the  Kutenai.^ 

A  similar  overlay  is  found  in  northeastern  Africa,  where  there  exists 
a  great  bifurcated-coil  area.  On  the  African  basket,  however,  a  stiff 
band  is  used  as  the  overlay,  and  is  caught  down  every  three  or  four 
turns  by  a  binding  element  of  thin  fiber.  The  difference  in  materials 
gives  the  overlay  the  appearance  of  strips  crossed  at   times   by  lacy 

braidings. 

Another  style  of  overlay,  found  among  the  Lillooet,  is  based  on  the 
irregular  variety  of  bifurcation  and  consists  of  extra  strips  caught  under 
the  binding  element  in  a  somewhat  irregular  order.'  This  repeats  itself 
in  more  exact  pattern  on  coiled  baskets  of  the  Congo  basin  and  the  head- 

waters  of  the  Zambesi  river. 

Mary  Lois  Kissell. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

New  York 

» 

[eaBttremcnto  of  Chukchis, ^FhruugU  iIil  Luuiicby  of  Ux^k, 

GormaSNofteortunity  has  been  afforded  to  examine  anthropprfletrically 
twenty-onem^r?hjii^  forming  part  of  an  exhibip^      Siberian 

native  life  to  be  showtr^it^e  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Edition  in  Seattle. 
These  people  are  from  twovTtk^  Nunyamo^jxt^andanga,  which  cor- 
respond to  Dr  W.  Bogoras's  Num^H^ina^  situated  between 
Indian  Point  and  East  Cape,  as  giv5^'Sr^S^e  30  of  volume  vii  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Jesup  North^etdfic  Expedil 

The  averages  obtained  >gfee  closely  with  the  sumtftaties  given  of  a 


^  Op.  cit.,  fig.  55'       ^ 

2  Kutenai  baskets>r^ong  the  collections  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 

and  some  other>ffierican  museums  also  may  possess  them. 

3  Jame^/feit,  The  Lillooet,  Mem,  Am,  Mus.  Nat,  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  fig.  69^. 
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BASKET  W07BN  OP  WAT8R  SNAKBS 


The  Eootenay  Indians  of  northern  Idaho  and 

Colnmbia  have 


adjacent  parts  of  southern 
a  tradition  that  runs  as  follows:  "Onoe  on  a  time, 
they  say,  there  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Praser  Rirer 
a  had  woman  who  caught  young  children  and  ate  them, 
carrying  them  off  in  a  basket  of  woven  water-snakes. 
One  day  she  caught  a  number  of  little  children,  and 
carried  them  back  into  the  bush  in  the  basket*  The 
children  peeped  out  of  the  basket,  and  saw  her  digging 
a  pit,  and  making  stones  hot  in  the  fire,  and  they  knew 
she  was  going  to  cook  them  as  the  Indians  cook  their 
meat,  so  they  plotted  together  what  they  would  do.  :^y 
and  by  the  old  hag  came  to  the  basket,  lifted  them  out, 
and  told  them  to  dance  around  her  on  the  grass,  and 
she  began  putting  something  on  their  eyes  so  that  they 
could  not  open  them.  But  the  elder  children  watched 
their  opportunity;  and  while  she  was  putting  hot  stones 
into  the  pit,  all  rushed  forward  toppled  her  over,  and 
piled  the  fire  in  the  pit  on  top  of  her  till  she  was 
burned  to  ashes.  But  her  evil  spirit  lived  after  her, 
for  out  of  her  ashes,  blown  about  by  the  wind,  sprang 
the  pest  of  mosquitoes.** 

^Journal  Am.  Polk-Lore,  7ol.  3,  No.  8,  g*yJg»j^Q9Q; 
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BASKETRY  DESIGNS  OF  THE   MAIDU   INDIANS   OF 

CALIFORNIA' 

By  ROLAND  B.  DIXON 

The  baskets  from  which  the  accompanying  designs  are  taken 
were  collected  among  the  northern  portion  of  the  Maidu  Indians 
of  California,  during  the  summer  of  1899.     The  region  has  been 

* 

of  late  years  more  or  less  thoroughly  scoured  for  baskets  by  vari- 
ous local  dealers,  and  by  several  traveling  salesmen,  who  have 
become  victims  of  the  '*  basket  craze/*  A  considerable  number  of 
old  baskets  of  very  good  workmanship  were  found,  however,  and 
new  ones  made  for  trade,  and  for  the  annual  **  burnings  '*  held  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  were  numerous.  The  materials  of  which 
the  baskets  are  made  varies  somewhat  from  place  to  place,  and 
with  the  kind  of  basket.  The  large  pack-baskets,  conical  in  shape 
and  with  a  capacity  of  a  bushel  or  more,  are  generally  made 
of  the  smaller  twigs  of  the  maple  or  willow,  the  roots  of  the  yellow 
pine,  and  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  common  brake  {Pteris  aqiiu 
Una).  The  soup  baskets  and  smaller  saucer-like  baskets  are  finer 
in  texture  and  weave,  and  are  made  of  maple,  redbud,  and  a  sort 
of  grass  or  sedge  known  as  tsl'takim.  In  the  lower  foot-hills  and 
in  Sacramento  valley,  willow  is  used  a  little  more  commonly  than 
in  the  higher  Sierra,  and  the  twigs  and  wood  of  the  **  basket- 
wood  *'  are  used  in  place  of  or  with  the  redbud.  The  patterns  are 
either  in  red  or  black,  the  redbud  and  **  basket-wood  ''  being  used 
for  the  former,  and  boiled  pine-roots  or  brake  for  the  latter.  The 
soup  baskets  and  tray-like  baskets  are  of  the  variety  known  as 
**  coiled '' ;  the  large  pack-baskets,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
**  twined." 

^  Published  by  authority  of   the  Trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.     The  designs  illustrated  are  from  specimens  in  that  Museum. 
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contents  and  are  now  being  installed  with  purely  anthropologic 
collections.  Hall  9,  one  of  the  four  largest  in  the  building,  is  al- 
ready installed  with  the  Egyptian  collections,  while  Hall  8  and 
the  hall  made  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  the  Egyptian  collection 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  continually  increasing  collections  illus- 
trating the  cultVre  of  the  more  primitive  non-Amencan  races. 

The  two  halls  devoted  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Northwest 
coast  of  America  have  also  been  dismantled,  and  the  collections 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  the  objects  compared  with  col- 
lectors' original  lists,  all  preparatory  to  i  reinstallation  in  new 
cases  in  the  same  halls,  to  which  will  be4dded  four  ethnic  groups, 
for  which  casts  have  already  beea/made,  illustrating  certain 
phases  of  the  domestic  and  religious  life  of  this  very  interesting 
and  complicated  region.  \  / 

Among  the  improvements  which  are  to  be  made  in  the  near 
future,  provision  is  already  made  for  the  reinstallation  of  the  con- 
tents of  Ayer  Hall  (devoted  to  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Plains)  in 
new  cases  and  with  the  addition  of  three  illustrative  ethnic 
groups,  for  which  caste  for  one  of  the  Cheyenne  are  already 
made,  and  the  complete  overhauling  of  five  halls,  devoted  to  Old 
World  ethnology,  with  the  expansion  and  reinstallation  of  their 
contents  into  seven  halls.  \ 

With  the  changes  and  improvements  noted  above  an  accom- 
plished fact,  the  exhibits  which  comprise  the  department  will  be 
classified  according  to  locality  or  people  ;  they  will  be  in  plain, 
simple,  substantial  cases,  safe  from  the  ravages  of  dust  and  moth. 
But  the  work  of  the  department  will  not  be  finished,  for,  has  not 
Prof.  G.  Brown  Goode  declared  that  a  finished  museum  is  a  dead 
museum  ?  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  vast  regions  of  America, 
and  even  one  entire  great  continent  and  many  regions  of  other 
continents,  which  are  but  poorly  represented  or  not  represented 
at  all,  and  to  these  regions  must  be  directed  the  energies  of  the 
future,  if  the  high  educational  objects  of  the  Museum  are  to  be 
adequately  fulfilled, 

/ 
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Fig.  8— Fish-teeth  (Cat.  No.  iVs). 


In  the  series    of    forty   baskets   nearly   two    dozen    different 
designs  are  used.     For  about  twenty  of  these  satisfactory  expla- 

nations  have  been  obtained  up  to  the  present,  and  these  may  be 
divided  for  convenience  of  treatment  into  three  classes  —animal 

designs,  plant  designs,  and  those  representing  objects  such  as 

arrowpoints,  mountains,  etc. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  clearest  of  the  many  designs  belong- 
ing to  the  first  group  is  that 

known  as  fish-teeth  (figure 

8).     The  execution  of  this 

pattern  is   rather  irregular, 

and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 

to  determine  whether  it  was 

intended  to  have  the  cross- 
bars   opposite    each   other 

or  alternating.     Looking  at 

the  basket  from  below,  the 

resemblance  to  the  wide  open  mouth  of  a^fish  is  rather  striking. 
A  little  less  obvious  in  its  meaning  is  the  earthworm  on  a 

basket  from  the  same  lo- 
cality as  the  last.    In  this 
(figure    9)    the   worm    is 
represented  by  a  succes- 
sion   of    parallelograms, 
linked    together   by   the 
corners,  to  form  a  sinu- 
ous chain  running  around 
the   basket.     The  separ- 
ate   parallelograms    here 
are  said  to  stand  for  the 
segments   of    the    earth- 
worm's body. 

Fig.  9— Earthworm  (Cat.  No.  iVa).  Qf    ycry    frCQUent    OC- 

currence  on  baskets  from  Sacramento  valley  and  the  foot-hills  is 
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the  design  representing  the  quail  (figure  10).  In  this  the  charac- 
teristic feature  is  the  plume  on  the  quail's  head,  shown  here  by 

the  vertical  square-tipped  appendices 
to  the  parallelograms  which  are  meant 
for  the  bodies  of  the  birds.  The  quail- 
plumes  themselves  are  used  at  times  in 
the  decoration  of  the  feather-baskets, 

being  woven   in    while   the    basket    is 
Fio.  xo-Quaii  ccat.  No. ,%).        ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^ ^  standing  out  all  over 

it  when  done.  The  use  of  the  bird's  plumes  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  restricted  to  baskets  which  had  the  quail 
design. 

Two  other  designs  are  representations  of  birds,  the  **  geese  fly- 
ing ''  and  the  **  duck's  wing."     One  form  of  one  of  these  designs 


Fig.  ii-Flying  geese  (Cat.  Nos.  ^Vs,  iVb,  bW- 


(figure  11^)  is  apparently  meant  for  a  flock  of  geese  in  flight,  their 
triangular  order  being  well  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
points  of  the  design.    The  other  two  forms  (figure  11^,  b\  said  also 
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to  be  *^  geese  flying,"  are  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  first.     That 
numbered  i  iHs  curiously  like  the  quail  pattern  already  described, 
except  that  the  append- 
ices are  triangular  instead 
of  square  ;  it  is  possible 
that  these  may  refer  to 
the  feet  of  the  goose  seen 
just  as  the  bird  lights  (?). 
The  design  known  as  the 

"duck's wing"  (figure  12) 

is  more  or  less  doubtful 

in  its  meaning.    It  is  said 

to   signify  the  patch    of 

white  seen  on  each  side 

of  the  bird.  ,^     ^^     .„. 

Fig  12— Duck's  wing  (Cat.  No.  ir«B>- 

Very  clear  in  their 
meaning  are  the  designs  representing  the  ''  thousand-legged  worm  ''^ 
and  the  racoon.  The  millipede  or  -  thousand-legged  worm" 
(figure  13)  is  shown  by  a  broad  band  of  solid  color  running  in  a 
zigzag  around  the  basket  and  provided  all  along  both  edges  with 
a  great  number  of  small  triangles  attached  by  short  narrow  lines, 
forming  thus  a  sort  of  fringe.     These  are,  as  might  be  supposed, 


Fig.  13 — Milipede  (Cat. 
Mo.  s'V'b). 


Fig.  14— Racoon  (Cat.  No./g<V). 


Fig.  15— Grasshopper  leg 
(Cat.  No.  Kiii). 


the  many  feet  of  the  millipede.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
racoon  design  (figure  14)  is  in  the  peculiar  curve  of  the  band  of 
color  which  runs  around  the  basket.  This  is  said  variously  to 
stand  for  the  stripes  on  the  animal,  or  for  the  os penis ;  in  either 
case  the  intent  of  the  pattern  is  clear. 
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Fig.  16— Eye  (Cat.  No.  '^'V^g). 


Rather  less  realistic  than  the  foregoing  designs  is  the  grasshop- 
per pattern,  found  on  a  small  basket  from  Genesee  (figure  15). 
This  might  more  properly  be  called  the  grasshopper-leg  pattern, 

as  this  is  the  part  of  the 
insect  which  is  repre- 
sented. Apparently  the 
longer  bars  are  the  legs, 
and  the  shorter  bars  at 
right  angles  to  the  for- 
mer are  the  ''  feet  "  (?). 
Classed  with  the  animal 
designs  for  convenience 
is  the  pattern  known  as 
the  eye  (figure  16).  This 
is  represented  simply  by 
a  hollow  rhombus  or 
diamond. 

Turning  to  the  second  group  of  designs,  those  representing 
plants,  it  is  evident  that  here  the  number  of  different  patterns  is 
considerably  less  than  in  the  first  group.  On  a  number  of  baskets 
is  found  a  design  of 
which  the  only  ex- 
planation that  could 
be  obtained  was 
that  it  was  **  just  a 
flower.''  This  design 
(figure  17)  consists 
of  rows  of  broad- 
based  triangles,  each 
row  from  the  base  to 
the  top  containing 
successively  larger 
triangles.  In  the  specimen  figured  the  design  is  not  perfectly 
regular,  but  the  pattern  is  sometimes  made  with  great  regularity, 


^•• 


Fig.  17— Flower  (Cat.  No.  xsr). 


i 


and  the  triangles  arranged  in  a  kind  of  whorl,  giving  a  curious 
effect  when  the  basket  is  seen  from  below.     The  triangles  here 

represent  the  separate  pet- 
als of  the  flower. 


Fig.  18— Brake  (Cat.  No.  ^^i). 


Fig.  19— (Cat.  No.  iVL). 


The   common  brake  {Pteris  aquilind)  is  represented    by  the 
design  shown  in  figure  18,  from  a  basket  from  Mooretown.     The 


% 


^> 


Fig.  20— Vine  (Cat.  No.  i^^. 


Fig.  21— Pine-cone  (Cat.  No.  {"^^). 


points   in    this   are   intended    for   the   pinnae   of    the    fern,    but 
the  meaning  of  the  bars  in  the  central  stripe  is  not  yet  clear. 
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Fig.  22— a  bush  (Cat.  No.  i^i). 


Closely  resembling  this  pattern  is  one  from  the  Konkau  (figure 
19),  but  of  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
explanation.  Very  similar  also  is  the  design  said  to  depict  the 
vine  (figure  20).     In  this  the  spiral  character  of  the  pattern  as  it 

winds  around  the  basket  is  the 
twining  of  the  vine  about  a  pole, 
while  the  points  are  the  sepa- 
rate leaves  as  they  stand  out 
on  either  side. 

One  of   the   most  effective 
plant  designs  is  that  of  the  pine- 
cone,  used  by  the  people  of  the 
higher  Sierras.     In  this  design  (figure  21)  the  realism  is  quite 
marked,  the  broad,  pyramidal  form  and  the  horizontally  directed 
points  being  strikingly  like  the  large  and  strong-spined  cones  of 
the  digger  and  yellow  pines.     Although  the  digger  pines  grow  in 
large    numbers    on   the 
foot-hills,  no  specimens 
of  this  design  were  seen 
except  in  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  mountains. 
What  is  apparently  the 
same  figure  cut  in  two  is 
represented  around  the 
upper  edge  of  the  large 
pack -basket    on    which 
the  full  design  is  shown. 
Similar  to  the  cone, 
but  differing  in  that   it 

,  , .  ,  ,  *     t.\^  Fig.  23— Feathers  (Cat.  No.  ^). 

has  a  solid  center,  is  the  ^ 

pattern  found  on  a  basket  from  Big  Meadows  (figure  22).  This 
is  regarded  as  the  representation  of  a  bush,  growing  high  up  in 
the  mountains,  and  apparently  rather  rare,  as  I  was  unable  to  get 
a  specimen  to  identify  the  plant. 


^' 


\ 
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Of  the  designs  representing  objects  belonging  to  the  third 
group  into  which  the  different  patterns  were  divided,  that  of  the 
feather  is  by  far  the  most  important.     It  seems  to  occur  in  sev- 
eral different  forms.     The  simplest  of  these,  perhaps,  is  shown  in 
figure  23.     The  character- 
istic feature  of  the  design 
appears  to  be  the  notched 
or  sawtooth  edge,  in  imi- 
tation of  an  old  custom  of 
thus  notching  the  arrow- 
feathers   by   burning.     In 
figure   24  the   design  ap- 
pears in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent    form,    the     notched 
"feathers*'  being  arranged  in  points  around  the  basket.     A  vari- 
ation of  this  design  is  shown  in  figure  25,  where  the  interior  of 
the  point  is  filled  with  a  somewhat  elaborate  pattern,  and  again 
in  figure  26  where  this  interior  pattern  is  different  in  each  point. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  isolated  triangles  are  meant 
to    represent    flint  arrow- 
points,    a    design     which 
alone    is    very   frequently 


Fig.  24 — Feathers  (Cat.  No.  155). 


Fig.  25— Feathers  (Cat.  No.  ^VV).  F^c.  26-Feather  (Cat.  No.  {{\\ 

met.  The  association  of  the  arrowpoint  with  the  arrow-feather 
would  not  be  an  unnatural  one,  and  till  further  evidence  is  forth- 
coming  it  may  be  considered  that  in  the  designs  shown  in  figures 
25  and  26  there  is  a  combination  of  the  feather  pattern  with  the 
flint  arrowpoint. 
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The  flint  arrowpoint  design  as  it  occurs  alone  is  seen  in  figures 
27  and  28.  The  triangles  which  make  up  this  figure  are  linked 
together  in  a  way  different  from  those  making  the  feather  designs, 

and  the  longer  axes  of  the  tri- 
angles or  rhombuses  are  vertical 
instead  of  horizontal. 

The  simple  circular  band  of 
color  surrounding  the  basket  is 


Fig.  27— Flint  arrowpoints 
(Cat.  No.  ^h\ 


Fig.  28— Flint  arrowpoints 
(Cat.  No.  bYt). 


said  to  be  a  path  or  trail  (figure  21).  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  all  the  specimens  seen  is  a  com- 
plete  circle,  without  the  gap  so  common  on  baskets  and  pottery 
from  the  Southwest,  as  also  among  some  of  the  California  tribes, 
of  which  the  Yuki  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

A  rather  elaborate  composite  design  representing  mountains 

and  clouds  (figure  29)  is  shown  on  a 
basket  from  Big  Meadows.  Here  the 
mountains  are  represented  as  a  range 
in  perspective,  the  short  vertical  lines 
being  trees  growing  on  the  slopes. 
Above  these  mountains,  and  running 
all  around  the  upper  edge  of  the  bas- 
ket, is  a  zigzag  line  signifying  clouds  floating  over  the  summits 

of  the  mountains. 

This  completes  the  list  of  designs  of  which  the  meanings  are 
certain  or  reasonably  so.  Taking  each  group  by  itself,  it  appears 
that  the  largest  number  of  designs  are  representations  of  animals. 


Fig.  29— Mountains  and  clouds  (Cat 
No.  jVo). 


,' 


DIXON]        BASKETRY  DESIGNS  OF  THE  MAIDU  INDIANS  VS 

fully  half  of  those  here  described  belonging  to  that  group.     Plants 
and  inorganic  objects  are  shown  in  the  designs  in  about  equal 
numbers,  both  together  about  equaling  the  animal  patterns.     In 
frequency  of  representation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feather  design 
seems  to  preponderate ;  that  is,  this  pattern  will  be  found  on  a 
larger  number  of  baskets  than  any  other.     Comparing  the  people 
of  Sacramento  valley  and  the  lower  foot-hills,  with  those  of  the 
higher  Sierra,  there  is  possibly  a  little  greater  frequency  of  animal 
designs  among  the  former.     Certain  patterns,  such  as  the  feather 
and  the  arrowpoint,  are  found  among  all  the  communities  thus  far 
visited,  and  seem  to  be  of  universal  distribution  at  least  among 
the  northern  members  of  the  Maidu  or  Pujunan  stock.     Other 
designs,  such  as  the  pine-cone  and  the  geese,  are,  so  far  as  known, 
confined  to  the  higher  Sierra,  while  the  fish-teeth  and  earthworm 
seem  rather  restricted  to  Sacramento  valley  and  the  foot-hills. 
Further  investigation,  however,  will  be  necessary  before  the  de- 
tails of  the  distribution  of  the  designs  can  definitely  be  stated. 
But  even  where  the  same  design  is  found  in  several  places,  there 
seem  to  be  local  differences  which  are  more  or  less  constant. 

In  comparison  with  the  designs  on  the  baskets  of  neighboring 
tribes,  a  few  words  may  be  said :  The  geese  and  the  feather 
designs  have  been  recognized  on  baskets  made  by  the  Pitt  River 
Indians.     The  latter  come  at  times  to  Big  Meadows  and  Susan- 
viUe  and  the  Maidu  at  present  often  buy  from  them  some  of 
their  baskets,  which  are  much  softer  and  more  flexible  than  their 
own.     In  his  paper  on  "  Textile  Art  in  Relation  to  Form  and 
Ornament  "  ■  Holmes  illustrates  a  basket  (fig.  324)  on  which  both 
the  feather  and  the  geese  designs,  or  at  least  patterns  closely 
comparable,   appear.      This    basket   is   described   as   from    the 
McCloud  River  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Wintun  stock,  which 
here,  however,  is  in  close   contact  with  the  Pitt  River  tribes. 
Quite  comparable  also  to  the   feather  design  is  that  shown  by 
Mason  from  baskets  belonging  to  the  Ute  Indians  of  southern 

•  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  fig.  324,  P.  221. 
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Colorado;  No  mention  is  made  by  either  Holmes  or  Mason  of  the 
meaning  of  the  designs  which  they  figure,  but  the  close  similarity 
of  the  pattern  from  McCloud  river  to  those  of  the  Maidu  and  Pitt 
River  Indians  is  at  least  striking.  The  simpler  pattern  on  the 
Ute  baskets,  though  strongly  resembling  the  simple  form  of  the 
Maidu  feather  design,  is  in  all  probability  different  in  its  origin 
and  explanation.  Designs  quite  similar  to  some  of  the  Maidu 
patterns  are  also  to  be  noted  on  baskets  from  the  Hupa  and 
other  tribes  in  northern  California,  and  among  some  of  the  coast 
tribes  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

As  already  stated,  the  twenty  or  more  designs  here  shown  do 
not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list.  With  the  considerable  num- 
ber which  are  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  explained,  and  those  seen 
uncompleted  on  unfinished  baskets,  it  is  probable  that  the  present 
list  can  be  doubled ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  as 
many  as  fifty  distinct  designs  used  on  their  baskets  by  Indians  of 
the  Maidu  stock.  The  knowledge  of  the  designs  is  almost  ex- 
clusively  confined  to  the  older  women,  the  younger  generation 
knowing  only  very  few  ;  therefore,  unless  the  meaning  of  these 
many  designs  can  be  obtained  before  the  death  of  the  older  gen- 
eration, in  this  as  well  as  in  other  tribes  of  the  state,  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  unraveling  of  the  relationships  between  the  many  stocks 
of  California  will  be  lost. 


1  ''  Basket  Work  of  the  North  American  Aborigines,"  Report  of  the  U.  S,  National 
Museum,  1884,  pi.  xxii,  fig.  43  ;  pL  xxv,  fig.  48. 
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In  a  report  to  the  War  Dept,  of  date  Aug. IT,  1848  Col. 
R.B.Masoni   speaks  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  gold  mines 
and  of  the  Indians  working  there.  Tlvmnty-five  miles  wp  the 
American  fork  to  a  point  on  now  known  as  the  Lower  Mines,  or 
Mormon  Diggings"    the  men  were  washing  for  gold  some  with 
tin  pans  and  •  some  with  close  woven  Indian  baskets.*  P. 457. 
"The  Indians  and  those  who  have  nothing  hut  pans  or  willow  . 
baskets  gradually  wash  out  the  earth  &e. "  p.45T.  See  also 

t 

mention  of  willow  baskets  on  p.461« 

Bryant:  What  I  Saw  in  California,  457,  461,  1848. 


■ '  I 


Reference  to  meeting  a  n'janber  of  Lndiane  engaged  in 
irine;  acorns  in  their  baskets.  Their  chief,  El  Capitan; 


is  described.  The  locality  is  not  far  f romi  Johrasom' s  Ranch 
or  Settlement  on  Bear  creek,  near  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 


mento • 


Bryant:  What  I  Saw   in  Calif. 239-S42,  1848 


< 
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H'e'^ 


SQ.-Vv.ov. 


camgps 


and 


Charlie 


canrp  south  of  Colfax.     She  is  a  good  woman,  middle  aged,  talks  English 
well  and  makes  good  baskets*     She  also  had  some  old  ones  which  I  of 
course  gofc.[ppl89-190.3 

In  all  of  the  3  camps  visited  today  the  Indians  had  winnowing 
baskets  and  open-work  burden  baskets  made  by  the  Washoes  and  g^utes  — 
mainly  Washoes.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Ner<e-nun  caznps  in  Todd  Valley 
and  a  t  Yankee  Jim,  visited  a  day  or  two  ago.  p.  191. 

The  cGQimon  baskets  are  made  wholly  of  willow,  the  red  design 


beii^g  the  same  with  the  red  bark  left  on.  (p.  190a; 

The  better  class  of  baskets  have  the  red  design  in  bark  of 
redbud  (Oercis  occidental  is)  which  turns  red  after  first  rains  axd  is 

f 

f 

red  all  winter.  It  is  a  lifter  or  brigihter  red  than  the  willow.  It 
is  called  Do'k.  The  willow  is  Pak-kok.  The  best  baskets  of  all  are 
made  of  a  root  which  grows  in  marshes  near  Sacramento  and  Marysville  and 
is  very  difficult  to  get.  It  is  called  Pee-u-tah./ p.  190%.^ 

I  got  an  old  saucer-shaped  tray  (Luke  or  Loo'k)  of  this  material 
from  her.  The  red  design  in  it  is  Do*k  (redbud).  They  have  very  few 
of  these  left  and  can  hardly  be  induced  to  sell  them.  The  red  design 
in  one  baftket  she  called 
what  this  means.  (.  p.  190a.) 


-i-us.  but  I  didn't  get  a  clear  idea  of 


/ 


Han-poi. 


Han-poi  is  their  name  for  Valley  Quail 


fas  foundation  rods  for  some  of  their  baskets  they  use  th©  hoary 


narrow  leaf  willow,  Salix  sessifolia  hindsiana^ 

willows  and  I  think  Qeanothus  * 
1902.  169-191.  Sa)t.  Iff,  Ko2. 


and  for  others  oth( 
-Calif.  Journal  for 


BASKETS 


H^^se.-'vxc»v 


is  3 


About  half  a  mile  from  the  Todd  Valley  Indian  camp,  which 
west  of  Forest  Hill,  is  the  house  of  the  widow  of  the 


chief  (who  died  this  summer).  I  bought  of  her  3  fine  large  (and 
1  smaller)  baskets  for  cooking  acorn  meal  mush;  1  small  mash  bowl 


small 


She  is  a  good  basket  maker*  She 


has  a  Paiuto  winnower  (tenna).   \p*  174 


Yankee 


le  large  cooling  bowl  and  half  a  dozen  old  baskets 
and  large  burd^  basket  (iDftlzift)      \j>*  178. 


Basket  vocabulary 
178-179.     Sept,  8,  1902. 


Journal 


—Calif.  Journal  for  1902,  174,  178.  Sept.  8,1902. 
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THE  BASKET  DRUM. 


RY  DR.  WASHINOTOX  MATTHEW!^,  U.  S.  A. 

To  most  observers  the  object  sliowii  in  Fig.  1  may  seem  a 
simple  basket,  but  it  is  much  more  to  many  an  untutored  savage. 
The  art  of  basket-making  is  today  little  cultivated  among  the 
Navajos.  In  developing  their  l)lanket-making  to  the  highest 
point  of  Indian  art,  the  women  of  this  tribe  have  neglected  other 
labors.  The  much  ruder,  but  cognate  Apaches,  who  know  not 
how  to  weave  woolen  fabrics,  make  more  baskets  than  the  Navajos 
and  make  them  in  greater  variety  of  form,  color,  and  quality. 
The  basket  illustrated  is,  however,  of  Navajo  make,  and  it  is 
skillfully  fabricated,  yet  it  is  almost  the  only  form  and  pattern 
of  basket  now  made  in  the  tribe.  They  buy  most  of  their  baskets 
from  other  tribes ;  but,  having  generally  let  tlie  art  of  basketry 
fall  into  disuse,  they  still  continue  to  make  this  form  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  essential  to  their  sacred  rites  and  must  be  sup- 
plied by  women  of  the  tribe  wlio  know  what  is  required.  It  is 
made  of  twigs  of  aromatic  sumac — a  shrub  which  has  many 
sacred  uses — Avound  in  the  form  of  a  helix.  The  fabricator  must 
always  put  the  butt  end  of  the  twig  toward  tlie  center  of  the 
basket  and  the  tip  toward  the  peripher}\  A  band  of  red  and 
black,  with  zigzag  edges,  is  the  sole  decoration.  This  band  is 
not  continuous,  but  is  intersected  at  one  point  by  a  narrow  line 
of  uncolored  wood.  When  I  first  observed  this,  years  ago,  I 
fancied  that  it  had  some  relation  to  the  ''  line  of  life  "  observed 
in  ancient  and  modern  Pueblo,  pottery,  and  that  its  existence 
might  be  explained  by  reasons  as  metai)liysical  as  those  which 
the  Pueblos  give  for  their  "  line  of  life ; "  but  the  Navajo  has  at 
least  one  reason  of  a  more  practical  character.  The  line  is  put 
there  to  assist  in  the  orientation  of  tlie  basket  at  night  in  the 
medicine-lodge  when  the  fire  has  burned  low  and  the  light  is 
dim.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Amerkdn  Anthropologtd 
(October,  1892)  I  explained  the  law  of  butts  and  tips  in  Navajo 
ceremonies  and  may  not  now  repeat  the  explanation.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  throughout  their  ceremonies  careful  discrimi- 
nation is  made  l)etween  the  butt  and  the  tij),  the  central  and  the 
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Apr.  1894.]  SP.VNISH    L.VWS    .WD   TJIE    IXDIAXS. 

There  were  other  enactments  concerning  the  inf^eritance  of 
the  '  repartnniento.s  "  and  "  encomiendas  "  granted  to  the  early 
conquistad.)re.s  "  and  their  immediate  desceiidants,  but  these 
ii|>|)hed  leas  to  the  aborigines  than  to  the  Spaniards 

An  explanation  of  the  term  "  conquistad9res."  as  applied  to 
the  early  Spanish  explorer.s,  must  be  found/in  the  use  of  terms 
in  old  Spam.  We  may  find  that  "  conquest  here  means  main- 
tammg  the  struggle  or  the  duty  of  conquefing.  While  the  Moors 
were  stdl  unconquered  in  the  south  of  Spain,  certain  parts  of 
the.r  territory  were  said  to  belong  te  the  Conquest  of  Castile, 
othei^  to  the  Conquest  oi  Aragon."  Alvarez,  "Abyssinia,"  Hak- 
luyt  Society,  London,  IJ^l,  p.  114,  foot-note 

I  did  not  fin<l  in  tlio  "  Recopilacion  "  any  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  "  peonage.'*,  All  such  laws  would  seem  to  have 
been  passed  by  the  Spanish  colonies  after  separation  from  the 
mother  country  or  l>y  the  vfceroys  in  the  decadence  of  Spanish 
supremacy.  y  ^ 

For  these  laws,  wliich  practically  reduced  men  to  slavery  for 
debt,  no  palliation  whatever  can  be  found ;  but  they  were  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  Spaiii  or  to  Spanisli  America.  Imprison- 
ment for  debt,  merely  another  name  for  slaverv,  prevailed  in 
England  down  to  the  first  years  of  Victoria's  r;ign  and  until 
Charles  Dickens  assailed/the  system  with  his  powerful  pen  In 
France  less  than  two  centuries  ago  the  brilliant  Pascal,  in  his 
_  Lcttres  Provinciales,"  bitterly  assailed  the  Jesuits  for  advanc- 
ing the  heretical  doctrine  that  insolvency  might  be  innocent  or 
fraudulent,  and  that  to  imprison  iniKK^ent  debtors  meant  de- 
struction to  commerce  and  the  state. 
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peripheral  ends,  and  that  the  butt  has  precedence  over  the  tip. 
This  law  applies  to  the  basket  in  question  as  well  as  to  other 
sacred  things.    The  butt  of  the  first  twig,  placed  in  the  center,    t 
and  the  tip  of  the  last  twig,  in  the  edge,  must  lie  in  the  same   | 
radial  line,  and  this  line  is  marked  by  the  hiatus  in  the  orna-    \ 
mental  band.     The  rim  of  the  basket  is  often  st)  neatly  finished 
that  the  medicine-man  could  not  easily  tell  where  the  helix 


Fig.  1. 

ended  were  not  the  pale  line  there  to  guide  him.     This  line  must 
lie  due  east  and  west  when  the  basket  is  employed  m  the  cere- 

monies.  ,      .  .  t    „  .,„ 

The  most  important  use  of  the  basket  is  as  a  drum.  In  none 
of  the  ancient  Navajo  rites  is  a  regular  drum  or  tomtom  em- 
ployed The  inverted  basket  serves  the  i-urposc  ot  one,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used  for  this  simple  object  is  rendered  devious 
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and  difficult  by  ceremonious  observances.     To  illustrate,  let  me 
describe  a  few  of  these  observances  belonging  to  the  ceremony 
of  the  night-chant.     This  ceremony  lasts  nine  nights  and  nine 
days.     During  the  first  four  nights  song  is  accompanied  only  by 
the  rattle.     During  the  last  five  nights  noises  are  elicited  from 
the  basket-drum  by  means  of  the  yucca  drumstick.     This  drum 
is  beaten  only  in  the  western  side  of  the  lodge.     For  four  of 
these  five  nights  the  following  methods  are  pursued:  A  small 
Navajo  blanket  is  laid  on  the  ground,  its  longer  dimension  ex- 
tending east  and  west.     An  incomplete  circle  of  meal,  open  in 
the  east,  of  the  diameter  of  the  basket,  is  traced  on  the  blanket 
near  its  eastern  end.     A  cross  in  meal,  its  ends  touching  the 
circle  near  the  cardinal  points,  is  then  described  within  the 
circle.     In  making  this  cross  a  line  is  first  drawn  from  east  to 
west,  and  then  a  line  is  drawn  from  south  to  north.     Meal  is 
then  appUed  sunwise  to  the  rim  of  the  upturned  basket  so  as 
to  form  an  incomplete  circle  with  its  opening  in  the  east.     A 
cross  similar  to  that  on  the  blanket  is  drawn  in  meal  on  the 
concavity  of  the  basket,  the  east-and-west  line  of  which  cross 
must  pass  directly  through  the  hiatus  in  the  ornamental  band. 
The  basket  is  then  inverted  on  the  blanket  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  figures  in  meal  on  the  one  shall  correspond  in  position 
to  those  on  the  other.     The  western  half  of  the  blanket  is  then 
folded  over  the  convexity  of  the  basket  and  the  musicians  are 
ready  to  begin ;  but  l^efore  they  begin  to  beat  time  to  a  song 
they  tap  the  basket  with  the  drumstick  at  the  four  cardinal 
points  in  the  order  of  east,  south,  west,  and  north.     The  Navajos 
say,  "  We  turn  down  the  basket "  when  they  refer  to  the  com- 
mencement of  songs  in  which  the  basket-drum  is  used,  and  "  We 
turn  up  the  basket "  when  they  refer  to  the  ending  of  the  songs 
for  the  night.     On  the  last  night  the  basket  is  turned  down  with 
much  the  same  observances  as  on  the  previous  nights,  but  the 
openings  in  the  ornamental  l:>and  and  in  the  circles  of  meal  are 
turned  to  the  west  instead  of  to  the  east,  and  the  eastern  half  of 
the  blanket  is  folded  over  the  concavity  of  the  basket.     There 
are  songs  for  turning  up  and  for  turning  down  the  basket,  and 
there  are  certain  words  in  these  songs  at  which  the  shaman  pre- 
pares to  turn  up  the  basket  by  i)utting  his  hand  under  its  east- 
ern rim,  and  other  words  at  which  he  does  the  turning.     For  four 
nitdits,  when  the  ))asket  is  turned  down,  the  eastern  part  is  laid 


i 


A.. 


on  the  outstretched  blanket  first  and  it  is  inverted  toward  the 
west.  On  the  fifth  night  it  is  inverted  in  the  opposite  direction. 
When  it  is  turned  up,  it  is  always  lifted  first  at  the  eastern 
edge.  As  it  is  raised  an  imaginary  something  is  blown  toward 
the  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke-hole  of  the  lodge,  and 
when  it  is  completely  turned  up  hands  are  waved  in  the  same 
direction,  to  drive  out  the  evil  influences  which  the  sacred  songs 
have  collected  and  imprisoned  under  the  basket. 

The  border  of  this,  as  of  other  Navajo  baskets,  is  finished  in  a  i 
diagonally  woven  or  plaited  pattern.    These  Indians  say  that  the 
Apaches  and  other  neighboring  tribes  finish  the  margins  of  their 
baskets  with  simple  circular  turns  of  the  investing  fibre  like 
that  in  the  rest  of  the  basket.     The  Navajo  basket,  they  be-    , 
lieve,  may  always  be  known  by  the  peculiar  finish  described, 
and  they  say  that  if  among  other  tribes  a  woman  is  found 
who  makes  the  Navajo  finish  she  is  of  Navajo  descent  or  has 
learned  her  art  of  a  Navajo.     They  account  for  this  by  a  legend 
which  is  perhaps  not  wholly  mythical.     In  the  ancient  days  a 
Navajo  woman  was  seated  under  a  juniper  tree  finishing  a  basket 
in  the  style  of  the  other  tribes,  as  was  then  the  Navajo  custom, 
and  while  so  engaged  she  was  intently  thinking  if  some  stronger 
and  more  beautiful  margin  could  not  be  devised.     As  she  thus 
sat  in  thought  the  god  Qastceyelyi  tore  from  the  overhanging 
juniper  tree  a  small  spray  and  cast  it  into  her  basket.     It  im- 
mediately occurred  to  her  to  imitate  in  her  work  the  peculiar 
fold  of  the  juniper  leaves  and  she  soon  devised  a  way  of  doing 
so.     If  this  margin  is  worn  through  or  torn  in  any  way  the 
basket  is  unfit  for  sacred  use.     The  basket  is  given  to  the  shaman 
when  the  rites  are  done.     He  must  not  keep  it,  but  must  give  it 
away,  and  he  must  be  careful  never  to  eat  out  of  it,  for,  notwith- 
standing its  sacred  use,  it  is  no  desecration  to  serve  food  in  it. 

The  Drumstick. 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is  the  drumstick  with  which 
this  drum  is  beaten.  I  shall  describe  now  only  the  stick  used 
in  one  rite— that  of  the  night-chant.  The  task  of  making  this 
stick  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  shaman  ;  any  assistant 
may  make  it ;  but  so  intricate  are  the  rules  pertaining  to  its  con- 
struction that  one  shaman  has  told  me  he  never  found  any  one 
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who  could  form  it  merely  from  verbal  instructions.     Practical 
instructions  are  necessary.     The  drumstick  is  made  anew  for 
each  ceremony  and  destroyed,  in  a  manner  to  be  described,  when 
the  ceremony  is  over.    It  is  formed  from  the  stout  leaves  of  Yucca 
haccaia,  a  species  of  Spanish  bayonet,  but  not  every  plant  of  this 
kind  is  worthy  to  furnish  the  material.     I  have  seen  an  hour 
spent  in  search  for  the  proper  plant  on  a  hillside  bristling  with 
Yucca  haccata.     Four  leaves  only  can  be  used,  and  they  must  all 
come  from  the  same  plant,  one  from  each  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  stem.     All  must  be  of  the  proper  length  and  absolutely 
free  from  wound,  stain,  withered  point,  or  blemish  of  any  kind. 
These  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  on  every  yucca.     The  leaves 
may  not  be  cut  off,  but  must  be  torn  off  downward  at  their 
articulations.     The  collector  first  pulls  the  selected  leaf  from  the 
east  side  of  the  plant,  making  a  mark  w^ith  his  thumb  nail  on 
the  east  or  dorsal  side  of  the  leaf  near  its  root,  in  order  that  he 
may  know  this  leaf  thereafter.     He  walks  sunwise  around  the 
plant  to  the  west  side,  marks  the  selected  leaf  near  the  tip  on 
its  palmar  (east)  surface,  and  culls  it.     He  then  retreats  to  the 
south  side  of  the  plant  and  collects  his  leaf  there,  but  does  not 
mark  it.     Lastly,  he  proceeds  sunwise  to  the  north  and  culls 
liis  last  leaf,  also  without  marking  it.     When  the  leaves  are  all 
obtained  the  sharp,  flinty  points  and  the  curling  marginal  cilia 
are  torn  off  and  stuck,  points  upward,  in  among  the  remain- 
ing leaves  of  the  plant  from  which  they  were  culled.     The  four 
leaves  are  then  taken  to  the  medicine-lodge  to  be  made  up.    The 
leaves  from  the  east  and  west  are  used  for  the  center  or  core  of 
the  stick  and  are  left  whole.     The  leaves  from  the  north  and 
south  are  torn  into  long  shreds  and  used  for  the  wrapper ;  but 
since  the  shaman  cannot  adequately  explain  in  words  to  the 
devotees  who  assist  him  how  the  stick  is  made,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt the  task  in  this  paper.     I  have  learned  how  to  make  it, 
atid  at  some  future  time  may  describe  the  method  of  making 
with  the  aid  of  illustrations.     In  Fig.  2,  which  represents  the 
drumstick,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  core  of  the  stick  is  divided 
bv  a  suture  of  yucca-shred  into  five  compartments,  one  for  each 
night  during  which  the  stick  is  used.     Into  each  of  these  sec- 
tions are  usually  put  one  or  more  grains  of  corn,  which,  during 
the  five  nights  that  the  implement  is  in  use,  are  sujjposed  to 
imbibe  some  sacred  proi)erties.     When  the  ceremony  is  all  over 


s 


f      > 


these  grains  are  divided  among  the  visiting  medicine-men,  to  be 
ground  up  and  put  in  their  medicine-bags.  On  the  last  morning 
of  the  ceremony,  at  dawn,  when  the  last  song  of  sequence  has 

been  sung  and  the  basket  turned  up,  this 
drumstick  is  pulled  to  pieces  in  an  order 
the  reverse  of  that  in  which  it  was  put 
together.     This  work  may  only  be  done 
l)y  the  shaman  who  conducted  the  rites, 
and,  as  he  proceeds  with  his  work,  he 
sings  the  song  of  the  unraveUing.     As 
each  piece  is  unwrapped  it  is  straightened 
out  and  laid  down  with  its  point  to  the 
east.     The  debris  which  accunuilated  in 
the  manufLicture  of  the  drumstick  and 
which  has  been  carefully  laid  away  for 
five  days  is  now  brought  forth  and  one 
fascicle"^  is  made  of  all.     This  is  taken  out 
of  the  lodge  by  an  assistant,  carried  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  laid  in  the  forks 
of  a  cedar  tree  (or  in  the  l)ranches  of  some 
other  large  plant,  if  a  cedar  tree  is  not  at 
hand),  where  it  will  be   safe  from  the 
trampling  feet  of  cattle.     There  it  is  left 
until  destroyed  or  scattered  by  the  forces 
of  nature.     The  man  who  sacrifices  these 
fragments   takes    out   with   him   in   the 
hollow  of  his  left  hand  some  corn-meal, 
which  he  sprinkles  with  the  same  hand 
on  the  shreds  from  butt  to  tip.     He  takes 
out  also,  in  a  bag,  some  })ollen,  which  he 
sprinkles  on  them  in  the  same  direction 
with  his  right  hand.     As  he  does  this  he 
repeats  in  a  low  voice  the  following  prayer 
or  l)enediction: 


Fig.  2. 


Qojolel  koge. 

(Thus  will  it  be  beautiful.) 

Qojogo  nacaco  koye  citsoi. 

(Thus  walk  in  beauty,  my  granaohiUl.) 


The  drumstick  soon  loses  its  freshness  and  becomes  withered, 
shriveled,  and  loose.     A  few  taps  of  one  in  this  condition  on  the 
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l)asket  would  knock  it  all  to  pieces.  Even  during  the  short  time 
that  the  stick  is  in  use  for  its  sacred  purpose  it  would  shrivel 
and  become  worthless  were  it  not  buried  in  moist  earth  all  day 
and  taken  forth  from  its  hiding  place  only  when  needed  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  night. 

I  have  said  that  the  drumstick,  when  the  ceremonies  are  done, 
must  be  pulled  apart  while  a  song  is  sung,  and  that  its  fragments 
must  be  deposited,  with  prayer  and  ceremony,  in  the  fork  of  a 
cedar  tree  or  other  secure  place.  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
have  I  come  into  possession  of  my  drumstick  ?  It  was  made  for 
my  instruction  by  a  shaman,  not  in  the  medicine-lodge,  but  in 
my  own  study.  Such  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  for  any  recognized 
student  of  the  rites.  I  have  had  several  drumsticks  made  and 
pulled  apart  for  my  instruction,  and  I  have  made  them  myself, 
under  the  observation  and  criticism  of  the  shaman.  This  one  I 
was  allowed  to  retain  intact.  No  one  had  ever  sung  or  prayed 
over  it.  It  had  never  been  used  in  the  rites.  It  was  therefore 
unnecessary  to  tear  it  apart,  to  release  its  soul  and  sacrifice  its 
substance  to  the  gocls. 


BASKETS 


HcLvtctVo 
Kfflffi)ES 


Lieut. -Col.  Eaton,  U.S.A.,  (juelad-  in'  Ochuuloi'affe  V,  says 
of  "tiie  Navajoes  ""that  they  make  a  species  of  basket,  of  a 
very  close  texture  and  durable  colors." 

—Lt. -Col. Eaton,  quoted  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  V, 

205,  1855. 
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Lieut. -Col.  Eaton,  U.S.A. ,  quo tod  in  So 


says 


of  HxQ  Navajoas  "that  they  make  a  species  of  basket,  of  a 
very  close  texture  and  durable  colors.*  - 

N 

—Lt. -Col .Eaton,  quoted  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  V, 
203,  1855. 
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NAVi\HO     VffiDDING     BASKETS 


Under  date  of  August  8,     1929,  Vernon  Bailey,  writ- 
ing from  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  states: 

'tt  the  Navajo  trading  pffi  t  called  Cedar  Eidge 
half  7ISJ  from  Cameron  to  Lees  Ferry  I  adced  the  nan 
about  the  Navajo  wedding  baskets  cf  ^ich  he  has  a  lot 
at  very  reasonable  prices.      He  said  the  Navajos  do  not 
weave  them  nor  any  baskets,  that  they  are  inade  for  the 
Nava^os  by  a  few  Piutes  who  live  among  them,  a  band 
that  used  to  be  at  Lees  Perry  and  near  Navajo  Mountain, 
but  when  peace  v;as  na  de  between  them  and  the  Navajos 
they  went  to  live  among  them  and  the  Pueblos,       Some 
are  at    Tuba   City  and  scattered  among  the  Pueblos*     He 
did  not  know  what  band  or  branch  of  the  Piutes  they 
belonged  to  but  I  may  be  able   to  find  out  later.     May 
find  some   of  them  over  at  the  Canyon  where  we  will  be 
next  week. 

He  told  me  thet  Jo  Lee,  son  of  the  Lees  Perry 
Lee,  who  keeps  the  Trading  Post  at  The  Gap,  23  miles 

nort  1  of  Cameron,  would  know  all  about  them  as  he  was 
born  antJ  rai'sed  among  them.** 


MIAEO    WEDDING    BASKETS 


Under  date  of  August  8,     1929,  Vernon  Bailey,  m/rit- 
ing  from  Flagstaff ,  Arizona,  states: 

'!&t  the  Navajo  trading  poet  called  Cedar  Eidge 
half  way  frcan  Cameron  to  Lees  Perry  I  asked  the  nan 
about  the  Navajo  wedding  baskets  d  vihich  he  has  a  lot 
at  very  reasonable  prices.      He  said  the  Navajos  do  not 
weave  them, nor  any  baskets,  that   they  ere  made  for  the 
Navaijos  by  a  few  Piutes  who  live  among  them,  a  band 
that  used  to  be  at  Lees  Ferry  and  mar  Navajo  Mountain, 
but  when  peace  was  made  between  them  and  the  Nava'jos 
they  went   to  live  among  them  and  the  Pueblos.       Some 
are  at    Tuba    City  and  scattered  among  the  Pueblos.     He 
did  not  know  what  band  or  branch  of  the  Piutes  they 
belonged  to  but   I  may  be  able   to  find  out  later.     May 

■ 

find  son©   of  them  over  at  the  Canyon  where  we  will  be 
next  week. 

He  told  me  that  Jo  Lee,  son  of  the  Lees  Perry 
Lee,  who  keeps  the  Trading  post  at  The  Gap,  23  miles 
north  of  Camsron,  would  know  all  about  them  as  he  was 
born  and  raised  among  them." 
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(NIM)       ^Vn.o^vo''  a  MqvAtWTox^K  ^Kovv 


<j**w^ 


and 


railea  are  two  camps  of  so-callod  Mono  Indians,  [p.   272.) 

The  light  3pellowi8h  strands  they  use  for  the  outside  windii^^ 
stitches  of  their  finest  baskets,  v*ien  they  do  not  use  the  Tulare, 
root,   they  call  Sft-be-tush.  They  say  it  grows  higher  than  this  in  x, 

the  mountains  and  as  they  had  no  leaves  I  ara  not  sura  what  bush  it  is.^ 

At  both  camps  laiige  quantities  of  shucked  acorns  are  drying 
on  cloths  on  the  ground  and  in  large  openwork  scoop  baskets.     They 
have  also  basketsfull  of  the  ground  and  leeched  acorn  meal  with  all 
the  bitter  washed  out.     Thoy  call  it  laJWaJi^na^ , which  is  essenti  ally 

« 

the  sanB  word  as  the  Mono  Paiute  name  for  thair  closely  woven 

•u 

burden  basket  (KaHj^rHar)  •    [p.  276. 

1  struck  another  camp  in  the  chaparral  a  couple  of  miles 
north,   on  the  west  side  of  the  stream  (North  Fork).^).  276. 

Aiaong  tlieir  baslcots  was  a  small  and  fine  one,  beautifully 

» 

made,  with  rattlesnake  bands  above  and  below,  with  a  horrible  band 
of  Arabic  nune  rals  between,   and  crosses  of  brilliant  dyed  fibers, 
green  and  red  -  the  worst  monstrosity  I  have  yet  seen  in  Indian 
baskets,   thou^  I*ve  seen  two  otiiers  decorated  with  our  nume ral s ^ . 278 . 

In  the  camps  visited  this  momir^  are  many  good  old  baskets 
and  some  new  ones.     I  bought  about  a  dozen. Tj^. 278^ 

--California  Journal  for  1902,   276-279,   Oct.  4,   1902. 

Basket  vocabulary,   p.   27b. 


W.t^  ■.  I'.tfi  ^HJ-  W'P'       "     II  Jj 


mt^mmm^tff'^^^ 


BASKETS     (NIM) 


At  the  2nd  camp  of  Mono  Nim  Indians,   2  milos  north  of 
North  Fork,     they  have  2  kinds  of  coarse  rod  scoop  baskets  which 
they  call  respectively  yot'  (or  yat  or  vei 


Thoy  are  very  rauch  alike,  differing  slightly  in  the  way  the  rods 
are  worked  in  at  the  big  end .  The  vet'-  ta  is  generally  of  peeled 
rods;  the  chem-mv>ah  of  unpeolod  red  rods.     (p.  280.) 


Rotumiiig  to  Iforth  Pork  by  way  of  old  man  Che-po*'s  camp, 


basket 


and 


it  long  ago.     (p.  281.) 

At  one  of  the  Mono  (liim)   Indian  camps  in  the  region  about 
North  Fork,   I  got  a  white  braided  carrying  band  which  they  call 
Pab-bo  (or  pab-o)  and  ssveral  interesting  baskets  one  of  which  is 
deeper  blian  broad,   wiUi  vertical  sides  and  quail  plume   (or 
grasshopper  log)  design,  and  looks  like  some  of  the  Lake  Co.  baskets. 
The  old  ^Nq-vtMLA.  called  it.  Soy^on.  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  does 
not  refer  to   the  design  (or  red  color  of  the  desif^n),   or  that  thj 
basket  was  made  hors.    (p.  283y 

--California  Journal   for  1902,   280-283.     Oct.   5,   1902. 
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Coiled  Basketry  in  British  Columbia  and  Surrounding  Region,  H.  K.  Haeberlin, 
James  A.  Teit,  and  Helen  H.  Roberts,  under  the  direction  of  Franz  Boas. 
(Forty-first  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  1919-1924. 
484  pp.,  1  map,  94  pis.,  122  text  figs.) 

Detailed  accounts  of  textile  processes  are  rarely  found  outside  of  ethnographic 
reports.  Even  within  this  range  material  is  scattered.  Otis  T.  Mason^s  Aboriginal 
American  Basketry  and  other  intensive  studies  of  regionally  characteristic  designs 
or  techniques  comprise  the  most  available  sources  for  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  latest  paper  on  basketry  is  limited  to  observations  on  a  few  tribes.  More  speci- 
fically, Dr.  Boas  and  his  collaborators  have  focused  attention  on  an  aspect  of  the 
craft  entirely  omitted  so  far  from  technical  descriptions.  Analysis  of  materials, 
preparation,  and  design  fields  are  conventional  enough.  It  is  only  when  these  are 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  an  avowed  intention  to  investigate  "the  attitude  of 
the  individual  artist  toward  his  work"  that  a  new  approach  becomes  definitive. 
Thus  we  learn  that  "most  women  prefer  to  leave  a  basket  unfinished  for  a  time  ra- 
ther than  substitute  material  which  they  regard  as  inferior;"  that  a  cup  "might 
have  considerable  flare  and  still  be  used,  but  that  it  would  be  recognised  as  being 
wrongly  proportioned"  (p.  148,  202). 

The  determination  of  what  constitutes  good  form  receives  extended  treatment. 
Basket  makers  gave  personal  opinions  regarding  shapes  and  details  of  structure. 
Individual  conclusions,  while  varying,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  whole  were 
found  to  correlate  with  the  striking  resemblances  within  a  given  type.  The  corres- 
pondence between  burden  basket  proportions  approved  by  recognised  native 
experts  and  the  proportions  actually  attained  in  a  majority  of  museum  pieces  is 
tabulated  for  the  Thompson  and  Lillooet  bands  (p.  416  f.).  The  appendix  includes 
a  brief  characterisation  of  each  of  thirty-five  informants,  all  workers,  from  whom 
evaluations  of  different  phases  of  the  craft  were  sought  in  addition  to  more  fami- 
liar technical  details  (p.  431-454).  Primarily  Mr.  Teit,  whose  notes  furnished  the 
information,  gathered  data  as  to  proficiency,  variety  of  patterns  used,  so-called  per- 
sonal designs  and  devices. 

In  a  section  devoted  to  the  technical  and  artistic  difficulties  involved  in  the 
application  of  pattern  to  a  trapezoidal  field  consideration  is  directed  toward  the 
artist  who  must  solve  several  problems  arising  simultaneously,  all  interdependent 
(p.  261).  Dr.  Haeberlin 's  placement  analyses  are  made  unusually  clear  by  schema- 
tic drawings.  Even  a  casual  perusal  does  much  to  disarm  the  unthinking  criticism 
occasioned  by  "fillers"  and  extra  motives  for  which  the  inexperienced  observer  is 
likely  to  see  no  logical  reason.  Choice  of  design  is  not  restricted  among  the  Thomp- 
son (p.  300).  Any  design  may  be  used  on  any  kind  of  basket  (p.  228).  There  is, 
however,  a  "tribally  prescribed  arrangement"  of  "real"  patterns  which  are  those 
with  geometric,  highly  conventionalised  figures  (p.  255).  In  contradistinction, 
the  realistic  representations  are  "not  to  their  minds  real  designs"  (p.  254).  Some 
informants  place  in  the  "not  real"  class  all  patterns 
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M.  Vouga  traces  the  history  of  the  horn  axe-holders,  bored  axes,  and  arrow 
points,  whose  variations  serve  to  characterize  the  different  periods  and  indicate  in 
some  instances  the  introduction  of  new  materials  and  techniques.  He  is  particularly 
impressed  by  the  consistent  association  of  copper  objects  and  tools  of  Grand 
Pressigny  flint,  often  worked  with  the  characteristic  parallel  ripple  pressure 
flaking,  indicating  a  western  center  in  France  as  the  proximate  source  of  the  first 
copper  objects  imported  into  the  region  of  the  western  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings.  Of 
earlier  relations  M.  Vouga  does  not  write  here.  That  these  plateau  cultures  were 
essentially  blends  by  slow  accretion  from  both  the  Danubian  and  Atlantic  provinces 
is  now  fairly  clear.  The  fine  early  pottery  is  probably  of  eastern  heritage  but  the 
axe  forms  are  western  throughout,  although  northern  models  were  perhaps  re- 
sponsible for  the  later  perforated  axe-hammers. 

M.  Vouga  scotches  the  picturesque  idea,  surviving  in  the  textbooks,  that  the 

Lake  Dwellings  were  man-made  islands  built  far  out  into  the  lakes.    This  theory 

is  made  ridiculous  by  the  very  nature  of  the  deposits.   The  middens  beneath  these 

pile  dwellings,  in  which  weighty  stone  querns  are  frequently  found  on  the  top  of 

the  debris,  could  not  have  survived  in  their  present  compact  and  undisturbed  form 

in  the  fluid  conditions  of  a  lake  bottom.  The  mere  passage  of  time  required  for  the 

formation  of  the  sterile  layers  as  sedimentary  deposits  is  fantastic,  since  practically 

nothing  has  accumulated  above  the  most  recent  (Bronze  Age)  debris  in  two  thousand 

years.    These  pile  structures  were  built  along  the  shores  and  were  raised  to  give 

stability  on  marshy  ground  and  as  a  protection  against  floods.  The  shifting  position 

of  sites,  more  or  less  far  out  in  the  present  lake,  indicates  successive  changes  of  level 

to  be  correlated  with  climatic  variations.  / 

\ 
In  fact,  [as  M.  Vouga  concludes,]  if  these  [Bronze  Age]  habitations  are  today  covered  by  six 

feet  of  water  it  does  not  mean  that  they  were  built  by  architectural  geniuses,  it  means  simply 

that,  as  a  result  of  the  long  drought  [of  the  Sub-Boreal  period]  the  level  of  the  lake  had  been 

lowered  by  several  metres. 

C.  Daryll  Forde 


Our  Prehistoric  Ancestors.    Herdman  Fitzgerald  Cleland.    (New  York:  Coward- 
.  McCann,  pp.  xiv,  379, 154  figs.,  5  color  pis.,  1928). 

Written  by  a  geologist,  this  book  has  much  the  character  and  quality  of  biologist 
Tyler's  New  Stone  Age.  The  emphasis  is  also  on  later  prehistory.  The  Palaeolithic 
receives  68  pages,  the  Neolithic  100,  Bronze,  66,  Iron  68.  Northern  and  western 
Europe  are  most  fully  treated,  but  the  whole  continent  gets  consideration.  The 
text  is  readable,  most  of  the  numerous  illustrations  satisfactory,  and  the  book  is  in 
many  ways  a  useful  compendium.  It  is  somewhat  rambling  for  a  text-book,  and  its 
compilatory  nature  prevents  it  from  seriously  attempting  to  shed  new  light  on 
the  tangled  problems  of  the  Neolithic.  It  should  appeal  to  intelligent  laymen  and 
men  in  other  disciplines  who  want  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

A.  L.  Kroeber 
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which  have  been  copied  from  white  sources,  or  invented  by  women,  which  have  not  yet 
been  applied  in  regular  basketry  arrangement  but  merely  in  simple  figures  or  on  small  bas- 
kets  Generally  these  patterns  become  real  designs  as  soon  as  they  are  reduced  to  a 

specified  arrangement,  or  one  that  becomes  commonly  adopted  (p.  255,  256). 

So-called  invention  may  be  a  constant  endeavor  as  among  the  Utamqt  and  Lyt- 
ton  bands  (Thompson)  *'to  effect  new  combinations  ....  mostly  based  on  the 
old  strata  of  designs'*  (p.  378).  A  Spuzzum  (Thompson)  woman,  famous  for  her 
designs,  attempted  only  such  variations  as  came  to  her  in  dreams  (p.  301).  Dream 
patterns  are  thought  to  come  from  supernatural  powers  and  are  not  usually  copied. 
Sometimes  old  women  teach  their  dream  designs  to  their  daughters  or  grand- 
children  and 

neighbors  who  know  their  origin  and  have  hitherto  refrained  will  then  more  readily  copy 

them It  was  explained  that  this  was  because  between  the  dreamer  and  her  basket 

design  an  intimate  supernatural  relation  existed  which  became  weaker  if  members  of  the 
family  formed  connecting  links  (p.  302). 

-Dr.  Boas  places  dream  designs  with  invented  designs  in  the  class  of  slight  modifi" 
cations  of  current  forms  (p.  387).  Inventive  genius  and  imitative  faculty  promp" 
ted  forms  obviously  taken  over  from  white  men,  motives  copied  from  printed  oil- 
cloths and  cottons  (p.  210,  378).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  these  are 
valued  in  comparison  with  traditional  patterns. 

In  the  summary,  Miss  Roberts  builds  upon  similarities  between  Thompson 
basketry  patterns,  Tlingit  porcupine-quill  embroidery,  and  Koryak  skin  work  to 
offer  a  theory  for  the  possible  origin  of  imbrication  (p.  346  f.).  Other  connections 
implied  by  related  shapes,  design  elements,  or  techniques  are  those  between  Thomp- 
son, coast,  and  Plains  Indians,  and  between  Klikitat  and  the  Californian  tribes 
(p.  375,  385).  Dr.  Boas  sees  in  the  conventional  placement  of  the  design  area 
toward  the  upper  portion  of  the  basket  "an  encroachment  of  a  rim  design  upon  the 
body  of  the  basket.*^  Previously  Mr.  Teit  and  Miss  Roberts  have  suggested  that 
the  development  of  the  tendency  may  have  been  helped  by  the  custom  of  covering 
the  upper  part  of  birch  bark  baskets  with  decorated  skin  (p.  385).  The  angular 
form  is  incongruous  both  in  connection  with  the  coiling  technique  and  with  some 
pattern  arrangements.  The  foreign  stimuli  needed  in  its  production  came  from 
Coast  Indian  storage  boxes  and  from  Plains  Indian  parfleches.  This  conclusion 
according  to  Dr.  Boas  is  strengthened  by  a  type  of  decoration  occasionally  found. 
Diagonal  patterns  are  adjusted  to  angular  baskets  which  allows  the  assumption 
that  the  design  motive  has  been  transferred  from  an  originally  round  coiled  basket 
to  an  intrusive  form  (p.  286). 

In  spite  of  exceptional  difficulties  and  the  obstacles  natural  to  working  with 
others'  notes.  Miss  Roberts  has  reduced  a  vast  amount  of  detail  to  accessible  form. 
Students  of  textile  technology  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  authentic  material 
made  available.  One  does  wish,  however,  that  Dr.  Boas,  who  owns  to  having  had 
this  type  of  inquiry  in  mind  for  many  years,  had  written  more  at  length  of  his  reac- 
tion to  the  results  of  an  investigation  so  unique  in  aim,  and  of  its  significance  as 
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a  method  of  procedure.  Two  of  the  most  clear-cut  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  his  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  the  individual  artist  toward  his  work  seem  to  be 
those  which  relate  to  form  and  design: 

the  scope  of  forms  ....  shows  that  the  range  of  individual  invention  is  strictly  limited  by 
the  traditional  style; 

with   regard   to   designs, 

the  power  of  invention  of  the  artist  is  obviously  under  the  control  of  tradition  (p.  386,  387), 

LiLA  M.  O'Neale 


liil 


The  Relationship  Systems  of  the  Tlingity  Haida^  and  Tsimshian.    Therese  Mayer 

DuRLACH.      (Publications  of   the   American   Ethnological   Society,  vol.   11, 

New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  1928.  177  pp.) 

Dr.  Durlach's  treatise  embodies  the  most  ambitious  attempt  known  to  the  re- 
viewer to  check  the  kinship  terminologies  as  obtained  in  the  customary  way  by 
a  close  study  of  the  mythological  texts  in  the  original  languages.  As  the  author 
explains,  the  information  thus  gained  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  yielded  in 
response  to  direct  queries;  moreover,  archaic  expressions  and  stylistic  variations 
may  crop  up  (p.  15).  She  does  not  fail  to  recognize  that  this  method  alone  would 
not  provide  a  complete  system  and  accordingly  combines  it  with  the  traditional 
technique,  giving  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimshian  systems  collected  by  herself, 
as  well  as  the  data  previously  published  by  Boas,  Swanton,  and  Sapir.  The  pains- 
taking examination  of  texts  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  henceforth 
a  combination  of  the  genealogical  with  the  text  method  will  certainly  be  the  ideal 
of  all  workers  in  this  difficult  field.  \ 

Dr.  Durlach  has  gone  beyond  mere  description  and  suggested  an  historical 
sequence,  and  here,  naturally,  complete  acquiescence  in  her  scheme  is  hardly  to 
be  expected.  Personally,  I  should  accept  the  priority  of  the  family  organization, 
the  levirate  and  the  sororate,  as  compared  with  the  clan  (p.  115,  157).  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  author  fails  to  recognize  that  the  levirate  and  sororate  are 
frequently  found  in  very  primitive  clanless  tribes;  and  her  assertion  that  **family 
systems  are  apt  to  be  very  much  alike"  (p.  159)  is  misleading.  There  are  at  least 
two  types  of  "family"  terminology  according  to  whether  collateral  uncles  (or 
aunts)  are  all  lumped  together,  or  whether  the  father *s  sibling  is  distinguished  from 
the  mother's  sibling  of  the  same  sex  without  being  identified  with  the  parent.  I  see 
no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  that  Haida  ga  ever  included  the  paternal  as  well 
as  the  maternal  uncle  (p.  99)  and  was  only  narrowed  in  scope  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  moiety  organization.  Clanless  tribes  may  very  well  distinguish  the  fa- 
ther's from  the  mother's  family  and  not  infrequently  do. 

Attention  may  well  be  called  to  a  number  of  features  brought  out  in  Dr.  Durlach's 
volume.  So  far  as  I  know,  she  is  the  first  to  describe  certain  matrimonial  rules, 
such  as  the  Tlingit  practises  of  marriage  with  an  elder  brother's  daughter  and 
with  a  father's  sister  (p.  64  f .). 
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BASKETRY  AMONG  THE  TaKELMA 


Edward  Sapir,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Takelma 
Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregonv'mentions  a 
number  of  kinds  of  baskets  in  use  in  this  tribe. 

Under  the  head  of  acorn  food,  he  says:  "The 
acorns  were  prevented  from  spilling  off  the 
flat  rock  by  a  funnel-shaped  basket,  or  hopper, 
wider  at  the  top  and  entirely  open  at  the  bottom, 
known  as  a  bS^n.  In  the  deg6s .  a  shallow  circu- 
lar basket-pan,  the  meal  was  sifted  and  was 
then  placed  on  carefully  washed  sand,  seathing 
water  being  applied  to  extract  the  elements 
which  impart  the  bitter  taste  to  the  acorn. 
The  acorn  dough  ( xnikS  thus  obtained  was 
boiled  in  a  basket-bucket  (k/el  meheli'"  ) 
constructed  of  hazel  shoots  and  split  roots, 
the  usual  Pacific  coast  method  of  applying  hot 
stones  into  the  basket  being  employed. "(-^s-jr^ 


^m.  Anthropologist,  Vol,  9,  No.  id,  pp.  258, 
260-261,  253-264,  274,  1907. 
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In  another  place,  he  mentions  that  "baskets 
of  roasted  salmon  were  packed  for  winter  use."(:^^; 

Under  the  head  of  Implements  and  Utensils, 
he  states:  "Still  other  basket  forms  were  the 
elex.  a  large  open-work  hurden-hasket  con- 
structed  of  hazel  or  willow;  the  uliS" ,  a 
small  basket-plate  to  eat  out  of;  the  feUi., 
a  round  open  buoket-like  basket;  the  klSlSi. 
.  large  storage  basket;  the  kliBakUS..  used 
for  drinking  purposes  and  of  the  size  of  a  oup; 
the  aiki  a  big  basket  made  of  rushes;  and  the 
basket-eradle.  The  ordinary  twined  basket  was 
built  up  on  a  bottom  ( delg^n )  of  four  short 
hazel  twigs  perpendicular  to  lour  cross-pieces, 
and  the  twining  was  done  with  some  root  or 
grass  on  a  warp  generally  of  hazel  or  willow. 
The  oiiiy  dyes  used  in  the  designs  were  black 
and  red.  the  former  obtained  by  keeping  the 
woof  strands  in  black  clay,  and  the  latter  by 
dying  in  alder  bark.  Designs  in  white  were 
brought  out  by  means  of  twining  with  a  straw- 
like  grass  known  as  g^H.VC^60 


L 
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And  under  the  head  of  Clothing,  he  tells  us 
that  the  hats  of  the  women  "were  round  basket- 
hats  (yup^)  twined  of  a  white  grass.  My  informant 
claimed  that  the  Takelma  did  not  themselves 
make  these  hats  but  got  them  from  the  Shasta 
by  the  purchase  of  wives."  y*^^^ 

In  describing  the  puberty  ceremony  for  girls, 
he  statesi  "During  this  time  8lso  she  was 
obliged  to  sleep  with  her  head  in  a  bS^n. 
a  funnel-shaped  basket  such  as  was  used  in  the 
pounding  of  acorns,  the  declared  purpose  being 
to  prevent  her  from  dreaming  of  the  dead,  a 

bad  omen."C^?y9 

In  connection  with  marriage,  he  mentions 
that  "the  bride  proceeded  with  her  folks  to 
the  bridegroom's  house,  the  whole  party  drag- 
ging along  a  supply  of  exchange  presents  in  the 
shape  of  baskets,  women's  hats,  camass,  dried 
salmon  and  other  such  household  articles."(-*-?yj 


One  of  the  parties  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition  found  an  Indian 
village  at  Kettle  Falls  on  the  hanks  of  the  Columhia  near  Fort  Gol- 


ville^  in 


June  1841,  where  the  people  were  called  Q)lififlpi»  meaning 


'hasket  people',  because  they  used  baskets  to  catch  salmon.     These 
baskets'^  large  affairs,  of  wicker-work,  supported  by  poles.-- 
Wilkes  Expedition,IV, p. 444,1845. 
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BASKETS 


VANCOUVER  ID.,  B.C. 


Duflot  de  Mofratt,  1840-1842,  writing  of  the  Ouakich  Indians 
of  Vancouver  Id.,  says,  "They  weave  hats  and  baskets  on  which 
they  design  with  rushes  of  various  colors  the  scenes  borrowed 
from  fishing  and  whaling." 

—Duflot  de  Mofras,  Exploration  du  Territoire  de  1» Oregon, 
II  344-545.  1844.   (Free  translation.) 
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In  ifritintr-of  Afcat  ho  calls  tho  '^Iowlt  Indi'jns  •--tlid 


Indi-'i^r>  of  tho  •lower  country*- -7rhcs»  location  hs  doscribaa 
on  p. 244  as  bet^/v-aen  bli3  Coast  ^v.d^  thj  ?r11s  of  i}ia  Columbia 
Eivdr,   Saoiiiel  Parkijr  aaya:     *Thoir  manufacturea  do  not  widely 
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representing  mon,  horaea,   and  flowers. ■ 

.-S^Porkar,  Jour.of  on  Expl.Tour,  252-253,  1842,  U  ad. 
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BASKETBY 


In  a  general  account  of  what  he  calls  Indians  of  the 
lower  country,  Rev. Samuel  Barker  states  as  follows:  "The 
Indians  of  the  lower  country  are  those  between  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  Palls  of  the  Columhia  riwer  and  from  Pm- 
gets  Sound  to  upper  California.  The  priimipal  nations  ar» 
the  GhinookB,  the  Klicatats,  ^he  Callapooshsj,  and  the  Usbaqu^. 
[244]  .  .  .Their  manufactures;  do  not  widely  differ , from  those 


ir  country,  with  the  additiou  of  ty.ts  and  ^asketg   I 
workmanship,  made  of  grass  of  superior  quality, 


[262] 


cone.     Their  baskets  are  worked  so  closely  as  to  hold  water, 
and  are  used  for  pails .     Some  of  them  are  interwoven  with 
various  colors  and  devices,  farjcifully  represeftting  mem, 
horses,  and  flowers."  [255] 


Parker:  lipl.T'our  Beyond  Rocky  Mts 
244.  262-255.  1842.3 


,  1858. 
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The 


Home  in  the  West 


CONDUCTED  BY  LILLIAN  FERGUSON 


Are  You  as  Thrifty  as  a  Squaxin? 


SHE  earns  her  own  pin  money,  does 
the  Squaxin  Indian  woman.  She 
earns  her  own  clothes,  too,  and  her 
clothes  are  not  the  reputed  bright 
blanket  and  buckskin  moccasins.  Not 
by  any  means!  She  wears  tailored  suits 
and  neat  shoes.  When  she  needs  a  spring 
hat  or  a  new  dress  she  designs,  not  the 
article  desired,  but  a  handsome  basket 
instead.  She  takes  a  boat  to  Olympia, 
appears  at  the  home  of  one  of  her  cus- 
tomers, and  exchanges  the  basket  for  a 
pretty  garment.  Of  course  it  often  hap- 
pens that  she  wears  narrow,  draped  skirts 
when  her  white  sister  is  wearing  the  ex- 
treme barrel,  and  her  hat  frequently  bears 
the  tilt  of  last  season.  But  her  clothes  are 
good  and  they  fit  her  well,  for  she  knows 
how  to  make  them  over. 

I    was    much    surprised    when    I    first 
visited  a  Squaxin  home.     The  Squaxins, 
by  the  way,  are  about  fifty  in  number 
now,  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
Puget  Sound  tribe  of  that  name.     Most 
of  them  live  on  Squaxin  island,  their  reser- 
vation,  some   ten   miles   from   Olympia, 
although  some  have  homesteaded    or 
purchased  land,  and  live  nearer  town. 
The  first  home  I  visited  was   that  of 
Charles    and  Mary  Johns,  on  Oyster 
bay.    I  had  seen  the  Johns  family  drive 
into  town  in  a  good  hack,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  to  find  a  neat,  three-roomed 
house,  with  a  small  orchard  near.     No 
wigwam,   no   fire    smoldering    in    the 
center,  but  it  was  a  large,  light  room 
that  we  entered,  furnished  much  like 
the   ordinary   country   home.      There 
were  pictures  on  the  walls,  mostly  fam- 
ily photographs.      A   sewing   machine 
stood  near  a  window,  a  trunk  sat  in 


the  corner.  There  was  a  large  heat- 
ing-stove in  the  center.  Mrs.  Johns 
offered  us  chairs,  but  we  did  not  sit 
until  we  had  admired  the  little  fat  baby 
sleeping  on  a  soft  bed  made  on  a  wide, 
low  shelf. 

We  also  visited  the  adjoining  farm,  the 
property  of  Dick  Jackson.  Here  we  were 
off'ered  rocking-chairs.  The  sitting-room 
floor  was  carpeted,  there  was  a  combina- 
tion bookcase  and  writing  desk.  I  won- 
dered how  many  baskets  the  deft  fingers 
of  these  women  had  made  to  trade  for  so 
many  pieces  of  furniture!  The  Jacksons 
were  partaking  of  a  very  savory  dinner, 
consisting  of  boiled  salmon,  a  kind  of 
muffin  cake,  potatoes  and  fruit.  Here 
again  were  evidences  of  the  basketry  in- 
dustry, for  the  food  was  served  in  china 
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dishes,  and  there  was  an  ample  supply  of 
spoons,  knives  and  forks. 

In  their  quiet,  observing  manner  the 
Squaxin  women  have  learned  niany  les- 
sons from  their  trading  expeditions  into 
the  Olympia  homes,  and  they  have  put 
these  lessons  into  practice.     Frequently 
they  are  invited  to  lunch  with  sorne  white 
woman.    The  first  time  I  entertained  one 
of  them  I  watched  slyly  to  see  if  she  used 
her  silver  and  butter  plate  properly.    She 
did.     I  did  not  know  then  that  her  table 
was  set  very  much  like  mine.    They  are 
always  very  grateful  for  an  invitation  to 
stay  for  luncheon,  or  for  any  Uttle  gift, 
and  they  in  turn  make  gifts  of  baskets  and 
oysters.    On  a  recent  Sunday  we  dined  on 
Olympia  oysters  that  had  been  presented 
to  us  by  Mrs.  MoUie  Peters,  an  Indian 
woman  who  had  lunched  with  us  not  long 
before.     It  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
Squaxins  have  our  names,  and  methods 
of  naming  children.    In  fact,  the  children 
of  this  generation  are  given  only  the  Eng- 
lish names,  but  a  few  of  the  older  ones 
have  Indian  names  that  are  never  used. 
Basket-making    had     become    practi- 
cally a  lost  art  among  the  Squaxins  until 
seven  years  ago.     The  Puget  Sound  In- 
dians of  several  generations  past  made  the 
wonderful  cedar  bark  baskets  that  were 
water-tight,  and  the  quaint  pieces  of  bas- 
ketry  fashioned   from    the    sweet   grass, 
squaw  grass,  maidenhair   fern,   cedar 
bark  and  cedar  root.     It  took  many 
patient    weeks    to    complete    one    of 
these   cedar  bark   baskets.     Many  of 
the    Squaxin    families    have  inherited 
a    large    number    of    these    baskets, 
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This  Puget  Sound  Indian  woman  is  one  of  a  tribe  whose  industry  and  efficiency  have  provided  their  families  with  homes  and  clothing 


but  they  do  not  make  them  now.     Seven 
years    ago    a    woman     representing    the 
Government  Indian   Service  visited   the 
Indian   homes   and   taught   the   Squaxm 
women  how  to  make  the  raffia  basketry. 
And   now   a   new   line   of   industry   was 
opened   to   them.      In   addition   to   their 
clam  digging  and  oyster  gathermg  they 
had  something  else  to  trade  to  the  white 
people.    The  new  kind  of  basket-making 
was  a  revelation  to  them,  for  not  only  was 
the  great  problem  of  collecting  materials 
solved,  but  this  kind  of  basket  could  be 
made  swiftly,  so  swiftly  that  it  could  be 
commercialized.     And  so  the  interior  of 
the  Squaxin  home  was  changed  and  the 
dress  of  the  Squaxins  became  the  dress  of 
other  civilized  peoples. 

The  governor's  wife  and  the  grocery 
clerk's  wife  trade  for  Squaxin  baskets,  for 
Squaxin  women  are  impartial  as  to  whose 
clothes  they  wear  just  so  they  and  their 
families  are  well  clothed.  Mrs.  Anna 
Cooper,  whose  Indian  name  is  Kalkalablo, 
very  gladly  went  with  me  to  the  photog- 
rapher and  was  photographed  with  the 
baskets  I  chanced  to  have.  Most  of 
the  baskets  in  the  picture  are  niade  of 
raffia  woven  over  the  native  cat-tail. 

In  her  dealings  the  Squaxin  woman  is 
honest  and  intelligent.  She  usually  can 
read  and  write,  and  has  no  difficulty  in 
indorsing  and  cashing  checks.  For  one 
brief  interval  only  have  I  had  occasion  to 
doubt  the  integrity  of  a  Squaxin  womain. 
She  was  examining  a  suit  of  my  husband  s 
clothes  that  I  had  offered  to  exchange  for 
a  basket,  when  a  dime  slipped  from  the 
trousers  pocket  and  jingled  on  the  floor. ^^ 

**May    I    have    that    dime,    mother? 
asked  my  little  daughter. 

*Tt  is  my  dime!"  quickly  broke  in  the 


Indian  woman,  and  she  picked  up  the  coin. 

**Why,    it    came    out    of   my    daddy's 
pocket,"  insisted  the  surprised  child. 

I  hushed  the  child.  The  trade  was 
made.  I  found  several  little  articles  to 
send  to  the  woman's  children,  and  called 
up  a  friend  to  find  if  she  wanted  to  make 
a  basket  trade  that  day.  As  the  Indian 
woman  and  I  knelt  on  the  parlor  floor 
tying  up  the  clothing  her  brown  small 
fingers  passed  lightly  over  my  hand.  And 
after  she  was  gone  I  found  that  she  had 
left  the  dime  lying  on  her  chair. 

Caroline  Wasson  Thomason. 


Homes  in  Alaska 

IT'S  a  long  jump  from  Eskimo  igloos 
and  prospectors'  huts  to  bungalows 
and  comely  cottages  in  the  arctic, 
but  this  is  the  pace  Alaska  has 
taken  in  the  past  two  decades.  One  may 
find  there  today  examples  of  all  sorts  of 
architecture  from  log  cabins  to  two-story 
structures  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
Those  who  think  Alaska  is  a  domain  of 
snow  and  ice  the  year  round  are  in  for 
surprises.     During  the  summer  there  is 
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Residence  of  the  governor,  Dawson,  Y.  T., 

and  (below)  a  garden  home  in 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

no    more    delightful    climate    anywhere 
than  in  our  storied  northland.     Fact  is, 
it  gets  so  hot  at  times  that  canvas  cur- 
tains are  necessary  to  shield  from  the  sun 
the  cottager  who  likes  to  lounge  on  the 
veranda.     Flowers  and  shrubbery  thrive, 
and  the  lawns  are  as  attractive  as  any- 
where here  at  home.  ,111 
Alaska  will  never  be  properly  developed 
until  the  population  there  becomes  per- 
manent.    **Going-in"  and  **coming-out 
are  terms  which  must  be  forgotten.    It  is 
those  Alaskans  who  are  building  homes 
there  with  the  idea  of  remaining  who  will 
help  the  country  to  the  station  in  world 
affairs  it  so  richly  merits,  due  to  its  won- 
derful   natural    resources.      Government 
officials  are  fond  of  attractive  homes,  and 
these  dignitaries  are  setting  commendable 
examples  for  Alaskan  citizens  m  residen- 
tial building  types.     Perhaps  the  world  s 
northernmost  modern   residence  is  that 
known  as  "the  governor's  mansion     at 
Dawson,  Yukon  territory,  a  home  that 
would   grace   any   American   city.      Ihe 
territorial  governor  of  Alaska  is  likewise 
housed  at  Juneau,  in  quarters  just  com- 
pleted at  fancy  cost,  although  there  is 
nothing  extravagant  about  the  structure 
Huts  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  real 
houses  up  that  way,  and  in  another  dec- 
ade travelers  may  marvel  at  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  Alaskan  homes  and  grounds. 

Monroe  Woolley. 
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Bayard  Ta.ylor,  on  his  v/ay  f>'om  San  Francisco  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered gold  diggings  in  1849,  followed  the  west  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  to  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara. and  on  the  road  stopped  to  water 
the  mules  "v/ith  a  "basket  of  Indian  manufacture,  so  closely  plaited 
thMt  scarcely  a  drop  found  its  v/ay  through".   (66) 
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a  point  on  San  Benito  Creek  between  San  Benito  and 


ugh  boaxd 


house  occupied  by  a  half  breed  Mexican  and  his  jdU*B  mother.    The 


old  woman  io  a  full  blooded  Soledad  Mission 


and  is  said  to 


bo  108  years  old.     Hor  nan©  is  Paula  Mesket.     She  speaks  no  English 
but  by  means  of  her  granddaughter  (a  girl  of  10  or  12) ,   I  was  able 
to  carry  on  conversation  with  her.     She  said  hor  father  was  Joe 
lioskot  (or  Iilj8k3tal)and  that  she  was  bom  on  Camel  River  and 
belonged  to  the  Soledad  (not  the  Carmel)  Mission.     She  lived  a  long 
time  at  Monterey  in  the  faaily  of  Joe  Castro.     She  says  she  has 
complotoly  foi^otten  tiie  nairia  of  hsr  tribe  and  her  native  langjaage, 
and  could  not  or  woiild  not  give  me  a  single  word,  not  even  the 


nuraorals. 


Au^st 


BASKETS 


OLHOlffiM 


Writing  of  the  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  whom  he  ' 
calls  "the  Olhones  or  (Costanes)/  aM  regarding  whom  he 
quotes  Vancouver  and  Beechey,  Frederic  Hall  states  that 
"They  made  baskets  of  various  sizes,   some  of  vhich  would 


and 


The  material 


was  a  stout  gma*,  and  the  baflkets  were  water-proof.     They 
were  colored  on  the  exterior  darkly,  usually  Max5k.     They 
used  them  for  cooking  purposes,  and  as  dishes  to  hold  all 
their  various  food.     Some  were  wide  and  flat,   for  special 
purposes.     They  made  bread  and  broth  out  of  axioms  aM  seed». 
They  cooked  iheir  broth  in  their  baakets,  by  placing  hot 
stones  in  them  when  half  filled  with  the  prepared  liquid."    , 


•round  ings 


1871. 
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